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ADVERTISEMENT. 



]K walingpthe lettera tfaat.foUow>^ I.tfaougbt lesa oC makiBi^ 
mhfHikt flum of reeaUing to the mind the infreMsifnm, 
irUofa my ofaievvatioB of Ae pnUic manneni of Ei^biid, 
ami the GonTtmtttioii: of tluNie KiigKahmi^ nho^ hoa^nd 
me mtit fhek (nendship^ made qb nwi. These ktteu arv, 
for the mogt past, twe jseam <dd: reflecticmi^oiLtheie^lBMfc 
measures of the present ministers^ of course, are not to 
be expected in them. Neither have I entered into the 
foreign politics of England : such was not the object of 
this correspondence. But had I had this object in view, 
I should equally have pursued the course I have adopted; 
and have begun by giving some idea of the internal 
organisation of the country, and of the opinions it 
naturally produces. 

Most of the errors habitually committed respecting 
England, arise from our reasoning on its politics as we 
should on those of Austria or Russia. We give to diplo- 
matic calculations an importance, which they are far from 
having in the eyes of the British government: and it is 
not sufficiently known, how little value the English, pre- 
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occupied by the mechanism of their institutions, and 
absorbed by the innumerable interests of the strongest and 
most complicated social order that ever existed, set on 
external circumstances, which we erroneously consider as 
the motives of their conduct. In forming a judgment of 
the proceedings of government among a free people, the 
first thing to be done is, to study the sentiments, opinions, 
and habits of the citizens. I have advanced only a little 
way in tibis course ; but, if this first att^npt be of any 
utility, perhiqps it will be followed by a second. It would 
be better, however, that minds endowed with the qualities 
wanting to render me successful should finish what I have 
faegun^ and supply the imperfections of my labors. 
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BARON AUGUSTUS DE STAEL- 



AvQVBTVB DB Stael was born on the Slit of Aofpad^t, 

1790» in the most stormy period of the revohitionr 

'Madame de Stael entirely undertook the education of 

her son, during his childhood ; hut her life was then so 

agitated by the difficult situation in which Mr. Necker 

was placed, and by the dangers to which the rerolution 

exposed her and. her friends, that the instmdtion of 

Augustus was necessarily often interrupted. 

The following particulars were transmitted to us by a 

person who witnessed the first beginnings of the edncatioti 

of Mr. de Stael. '^ Madame de Stael gave Augustus aU 

his lessons» and almost i^ways in the midst of ofket 

unavoidable occupalii^ns. It was wbUewriting letters, or 

giving d^dersi that she direoted tibe studies of Augustus. 

b 



X LIFB OF BARON DB STAEL, 

The child, though constantly interrupted, was never 
diverted from his task; his attention remained fixed, and 
^e recovered the conniption of the explanations given by 
•his mother, the instant she resumed them. When the 
explanation was finished, Augustus learnt his lesson 
without further assistance; being obliged to recollect, be 
had listened with attention, and was always perfect master 
oi what he had to learn by heart."' 

This mode of proceeding has naturally many incon- 
veniences; but this was not the case with Madame de 
Stael and her son. In fact, this child, as we see, had such 
a sense of duty, that that sentiment always imposed upon 
jbna s wohoataxf i«le in hia peonpatjiopn ; wi tiifvo wm kk 
.tiifi. numt unianpoetant words of Madame de Bum . a 
.•ohanaot^ of troth so impressive tlwtt tbey.wcjre equal to 
tours of instmetion, aad were snlK^ient to give the chiU 
ihe impulse neoessary for the busiDesfl of the wbcde day* 
: Thus Ae motft stiikiag traits of bis dhiMTM^ter* froin bis 
verjf i:bildhood, w^e a love of d«ty, 9, vogularity of 
conduct, which g«ve a degree of gravity ovon to a ofaiU 
ao .jiloQog. Be»de» this, b« waa eaaily a^Teoted by grief; 
at Ae jUf btest word of r^roeoh. bi». f^^ weeo ^9ffiisf4 
with tettrs* His mo&er •iidM70.aved to fortify bin 
against this di^positiDii, md aecMtemed bin .to beat 
gei^tle railiery on. all bis Utile trooU^ju 
^« K^bing cmU diwvtlttsa frrai fu)bfillii)g te ipiU of 
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lut iMlhw«'' Ittjs the same person who gave aa the tot 
ptrticaltaif ** neithelr hk miisemeiito nor his ceiiMdkef: 
m tbe midst of his most liyeljr divenuens^ if die kew if 
Jbis lesson stnlek^ he said^ '' % sbeU retom as soon as I 
kmrm doiie/ aad hastmed to iq^ly himself to his UnBk/* 
striotnc^s in the disebarge of hi» dnties uras «e 
^1 that Mr* Necker often spoke with asteiii|ihaMit 
of the sompoloos pnnctnality of Angnstns in perfon^iOff 
alone his work for everj day, and was accastomed to oaV 
his grandson, with much satisfaetion, '' an honest liMlo 
man/' Mr. Neck^ frequently direrted himielf with Us 
grenddiildren : the simplicity mid originaKty of that i^^ 
bad a partionlar charm for him, wlio in the afUrs of Ulo 
4etested above all things^ afiectaHiob and eenrentionol 
forms. Thore was in the whole person of Mr. Neekar 
sack a stamp of moral dignity, that it straeb aU who saw 
bim, and has fdways remained deeply impressed on thiO 
minds of bis gra^dobiUhren ^ and at the same tiino# arlfOR 
they bare recollected witl^ what inoxpresmble kindness 
ke jokied in their sports« with what erigmattty of iaMgip 
liation bis elevated mind understood and sympalUced 
witk their nature, it would be diQcult to express what' a 
ringular and profound emotion this rocoUection has left 
in* thebr souls, and bow powerfully they have felt te 
iliflaence of that noUe and dignified inu^Oy united with 
Hw paetile details of <|mw early chttdboocl. 
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At the nge of eleven Aa^rastas de Stael was sent to k 
boarding-sclidol, and then attended the College of Genevan 
'Ob his very entering into it, he took one of the first 
places. In this College there is an annual distribntionoif 
prises: fliis is a very solemn i^te. The parents lay mxiA 
•tress on the sticcess of their children. Augustas often 
gsiued prizes, and in the sequel he became the advocate 
of institutions of this kind. He said that they did not 
excite any species of envy among the children ; that they 
often assisted each'6th^;%f €«i when rivals. . It is at least 
'ccortain; that he himself diet nqt receive any unfavorable 
impression from it; he was sensible of the -vexation of his 
disappointed rivals, and endeavored to place their merit in 
the m()iiit4ktorable light. «* It is only a word left out, an 
expression forgotten/' he would say, ^'thathasmade such- 
a-one lose the prize.'* Thus he already manifested the 
desire which always swayed him, of soothing the wounded 
)ielf-IoVe of others. To spare a fellow-creature a pain, or 
to procure him a pleasure, was the study of Augustus 
when a child, as it was that of his whole life. There was 
iif his character a disposition to afford protection even in 
his early childhood. His companions, his brother, and 
his sister; confidently sought support in his goodness. In 
til the little disputes of childhood, he appeared to be 
made to assist the weak, and to guide the' uninfonned. 

* • » • ■ • • • « 

There is no time in the Vecollection of those who have 
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Irred liBD» fit iriiiataver age tbey remember, ym, in wU^: 
they do^ not oaU to. mind hasriiq; felt for hiili respect md / 
confidence; sentiments vliich, vlien they cai^ he rec(U^i 
died, mntoaUy support each other. 

' JSoon after this, Adgnstas de Stael accompanied his » 
mother to Germany. At this, timei commenced the wUk, 
and! all the peisecutions of. Madame de StaeL It.waa; 
also during thb journey, that she experienced the m^t: 
cmd misforlnne in her life, the death of her father. 

^ She already fonnd in her son, thoagh only, foarteea: 
yean of age, a rdief and support in her. sqfferingn,; 
Angnstos began to participate in the Boixows Qf hiSi 
motiier; from that time the afflictions of HadjEmie de Stfliil, 
became one of the most constant siU>jecta of his.jDbs$r- 
TS^on. CfaildrNi . are , yery painfully sensibW:< tO: tbci 
sufferings of pers^ms who. are dear to them* There i% 
en^ an afflif^tihg contrast between .the joy whiph they^ 
have need of; and which continitaUy asserts its domini^iij 
over them, and the Viracity of that sympathy .'which th€iy> 
feel for &e siifferings which they witness. . Thoogh wedcj 
and powerless; they are capable of feding profound pity: 
for beings superior to Ihem in age and strength; and .thi9; 
fading has something painful in it, from their inability toti 
afford relief to those, whom tbey love. . Howev^ it was; 
not so with Augustus; he was already able. to, solace Mk 
IDol^er, particulariy in giving her the hope of recdlipg to 
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kit Um wboiB Ae ^eploTed. She ^tkai took plcMnni »: 
tradi^ T^senUaiioet between lier fetlMr and her aiMi; the 
^en faneiedl tkat lie kad Ae same ftalsres. 

It was at this time that Madame de S|tael confided th^/ 
eilBcatioD of her childhren to Mr. A* W. ScUegel^ vdko 
idi^ady enjojBd the repntation of a mm ef learauig a»d 
tf poet, and who remained her intimate Mend to tka iMk- 
lieaieist ef her liie. Mr. Schlegel knew hew to inl^pMi. 
at the seme time a tasle tat eimneoted and pMuneiAog 
sindies, and to give Ml ae<^e t6 every thing kiiliianl iuid 
anknaled in the imagii|i|tien» He tang^t Aegeetat te 
iftake researches with the aqsaraej of a M^ntmt, tad M 
enjof pc>etieal beauties widi tk& lohramly of att aiti^ts 

Madame de Stae) aftevwards parted with the jok wimi 
was se dear ta her» to' aspid him to Paris. Her.eoitta 
did net allow her to go thilkep herself* She sppt kim 
i|Dne« at the age of fifteen, to a boa|duig9«ahQel» .Ika 
d b e ipH n e of wMek wm» aet vwry striet; kwl it was ft triai. 
dT liberty whiei^skewiidiedkiqi tskmabew Sfae.lmdeisBa* 
derired kie» to examine this school, to make himasll fdHjr 
senflible of th^ laoval impression idiick he aught reqeixa 
ilom it, and to writo ta her abmit it, she s^id, with his 
aoctmtomed^ siBeeritf\. ^ Yen will dpflnoiMrei^'' dbe wi^sto to 
Um, ^'whether- the defc(^ waft wkinh HkiA sehool ik 
repreaobed,' preeeed fiMn the acbelaift or (Jpemastar/* 

** I feel' much luoMfy respeetkpgi d«ia sekooL Oogktr 
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lito kiveF/jTM tlMile! Chifhl! £ to reaOl y»»l I Ano^ 
tuflM to otttodll jo« npini ihtA vdgeksk; iiA I miwft 
veMtt }MKi tiie ;]iiDilM«t tliaft» jFeoi. •out «boid.d oease tA. 
detest ukai it- bad/', laiaiiothnr pkuse dwl aayg lo^ lupi» 
^ It/'is a great trial ^kicib I naiub of yonr QndefbtaB€Ung« 
I hope itiallt vitt tam aiK waU." Thete few worda wi^ 
flktow on thereaielidnil the oanMetiaa whk^ th^ eharjieleii 
dC Mv« de S taaft alitedy meiJMily and ott the" otber^ wo* willl 
ttet aagr die system^ bocaaae iaeh » w6rd ia not applieabld 
tv vhat ia daatitiEite of all ealoidaliaaty bat flie hafa|t8 aS 
liadaati0.de Stael^ief Hneedaoalian of her chiMidu Sfie: 
diade ifteiii iake part ihiBmsiAws^ in. thein ow» ecUtoatkai^ 
tfioie vae sever aiqr oloidatfoii aa.plaii m her maBneii 
toiawb ftem4^ ska' did nateoaoeal firoin ^m any o£:ther 
liiWMirr wfeic&4ihe' iatedibdta aiig»loy; wkb UKTitad fteai 
tb^ jadge a£ them; ali^ oeiiliinailly afpepliaA' to tbair 
uadatitaidiiig^;' she had meed e£ their' afipnhatioD, at,tbe^ 
aaeleilaHR bet deeJaioM ii^e im aAd (tositiroi aed abe^ 
eaitcifc ett a«t#enie fgaeADai> rf dMibeiiUMD^ ndtb. a fgfm^ 
c ai btgty ef wilL Ihe^ nMI oeaiplet^ fttmhawas ^aal tMn 
hanjef aSher proeeediegs^ the^ fhohtti of fier eUUwv 
fliad ewe bar oapny wom^ diactaased btfoie tliem asd :iln0^r 
UmaOk. Fiiidiiig hi bar eldest ao»a alroeg' flthid, a giefili 
love of doty, Madame- deStaitffjeyfidBy^ look, advaatage of 
iti* pfaaa)llhii^fll<1hakw|d'#f bia^ite#B4 and to tqp the 
dftai <^ oinidfeiiae ail* Mberiji. . 
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< lUs coidi^ence was: wdl phoed; 4lM'dtiiffe «{- 

iad intellectEtal improyement. ooeupied ihe thoi^;kti «( 

Angastiu as much as Uiose of his mother ; he cmtinari^ 

•xpresset . a landaUe fear of being diverted . from U^ 

fttfldies; he judges of his masters, of his comrades^ witlr 

j^erfeot sagacity, and always with a yiew to his .improye* 

IHent. *'The scliolars/' he once said, when writing i»^ 

^his mother, '* are ao indolent, that one . is obl%ed 

constantly to straggle against the inidc^ioe of the ga n pciri 

example/' He oiften complains of the too great Ubertjr* 

allowed to the scholars in going out. and retnming, tftd eC 

the. inattention of his masters. Madame de Stael had '»pk 

beenvmistaken in thinking that even the. sight. of ei^ 

would have no pernicious influence on l^er son. He spmalii 

to her of scmie had examples which haditmck him, withovt 

ever .producing apy other effeot than indignation against 

evil, which , was calculated to sttengthmi. his neraU^tf 

Once a: friend of Madame de Stael wished to rwani.. Hmt. 

master .of the sdiool. of the bad conduct, of some; of hmi 

pupils, for fear that their example should be dangerouato> 

Augustus. On this subject he writes to . his . mother, 

''This will be quite useless ; besides, it is for me .to defend. 

myself by reading the course of religious mdraUty by mj.: 

grandfather, and by thinking of ymi/' , . 

The, sight of these bad etanqples, and.that too of Ae: 

immorality of the world, whidi his sagacity bdrdisteyered) 



foiereoone wli^ be' bad bad wMi society, fm 
ledoiBangilttm^ ia^fed bim witb a sentinieiit of mehffi- 
^kiAf -very nnoommbn at bis a^e. " I am so iaehncbely,**. 
said fae^ '' tbat tie otber day I burst into teaars wben I 
beard the mniric of a ball giyen in a ro<Hn aboye ns, anfd) 
irimA was so little in unison witb my ideas/' Tbis melan^ 
du^y boweyer, wbicb be expresses so early, was in bim 
m yciry 8«nl temper of raifiid. ^At eyery period of bis Ufe 
we fiod traces <^it, and it was always impressed upon bisc 
BoUe featitires* Tbere appear^ to be in tbe bottom of. 
bis'sool an hmate and prdfo«nd emotion, wbich could- 
AiaiUiei' be satisfied by the objects of this world, nor com*) 
pietdy mani^t ifisidf in outward acts, and wbich sbed a, 
nalniGboly tinge upon bis cixistence. Tbis temper was 
emibinedwitb an extreme gaiety of disposition, and a 
senuurkable talent for. pleasantry. This union is indeed 
liet^Eve; and. it is prolmble fliat these two faculties 
p wBceo d ftwa Ifae aame canse,. from an imaiginafion easily > 
flffisoledy and wfaicb lends to the objects of ibis world a* 
cxrioi^ at once melancholy and' brilliant. Gaiety andr 
sonrow are two. states :in^ which: the soul is jtuoyed; and. 
tbaogb tbey are opposed to each oAer, they both satisfy. 
fli6iira]it of tbe heart to shake off the monotony of existence* 
. Tbe letters of Mr. de Stael to bis mother, while at school, r 
present «'p)ebsing mixture trf* the docility of childhood/ 
wMi 'the moral gi^yity of another age; he sent to bis 



iftoth^ aii^aiaet ae^ouiit of his stiidies^ in whloh ke v«hM 
remarkably snocensfaL Madame d« Stolfl, -wiiile ^nm^i 
BiAermg Ibe importasKie of morel and inleUectimt deiroi^^ 
I«pnfent, Breglected ndliiag of Dke imalter odiiraHitiigfca ofi 
ecltieaf lon^ Slid Aougbt, like Mr. Neckery that to do anjd 
tifingiM was^ always a i^igt^ of inferiority. AcbordiBgly dM^ 
bad taagkt her s<ai not to difldftn any kind of imrlractiMi.' 
Augustas 8peak$ to her both «f his msat seriims' st«£w: 
mid of his dancing msistffir, manifesting in ev^Bsy thing: ths^' 
desire of doing wetl, which gives importanoff to aH QciM«r 
pttli€fBs« Angvstas was censcientions in eTOry thiig;^ iaai 
desire to please hismether^ a senlinnntf whicA i» hiniiW«iT 
blended withr ceuscienee^, ww ako nniiveinnii; he oten: 
gees so At as to> be grieved at' not gronring tkst etaong^ 
ftir fear of not pomesring^ sufficient outward gimd»> alndkn£ 
thei«by giving her some mrcnsmess. 

It would b^dffiottlttoifnd a nmro noMe dight tiMnthnb 
of a seriMAis anxt moral ohifd^ of a chiUt ta> Whom, a; seaant 
of Aity gives somelhiiig dignified and grane^ wheat) «Hr«s)r. 
thing in Inm stiMr beaiB the impiMsion <Kf his agia; Ulinr 
sonH whitsk has alteady' a sense of itn inmortal iMilmr 
w&ose iMk sfaocws^ heaven amisfct his plajs: and pnnril^ 
^versieiisv iHs nsi witti profound einotf en^ like ev«tp thtngt' 
whreK places in' a. Strang light tfaer oantrant of Ad 0xMA 
destiny of man»witk the fetlers of hia tenrestrial prinoni : 
Hadaine de Stalft noli only oonfided^ to* Angnsttt (Sbt» 



iKveiitioli of bit owb i^tadies, iMit.she eaclMvoved Up 
employ liim as a r<9M«roe in the diffiealties in wbioli ike 
iM» iHToIiFeJl. The iedtaoation of Avgurtm de SUM bad 
Hie advantage wliiob ig ii«iially wanting in that of the ricU^ 
aa4 wUch is melt with in that ef the peor> that is te sayy 
^ he ohKged betimes to contend irith the realities of lifau 
The persecutions of Madame de Stael were nsefnl to her 
son IB thio respeot. The interest of his mother initialed 
Ufls iBfto Itfe, irifthoul retarding the progress of bis stddkfr; 
oi»tbe oontany^ he labored with.tbe hope of being ser^ 
rieeaUe to bet. Madame de Steel desired that bet ibn. 
might be qualified to be received at the Polyteehnfo 
School, thengb it was not her inlentibn to let bim enter 
into it The hope that a briffiant examinetion wouhl 
flrt cr est the goremment, and render it farverBble to^bis 
motber, combined in the apnl of Angnstes with ttie Ibvi^ 
tf stndjr, and his applieatfim was so ardeni that iiy 
mother was afraid it weald impair bis healttu 

He worked day- and night, aaid when sleep- was ea Unm 
point of orereoming bim, be bepi btiasetf awake b]^ 
pvMshg his bands, into cold water. *^ I rise at tiiree i» 
the mmmftig/' be writes* to Ms mofter, ^*^and I have to go^ 
ibiir times a day to the College of Brancetobe present at 
the examinafions. There is mdeed » little self4ove in 
thirzeaF; hot the basis is tfie hope that if . my examBMdfo» 
shmM be briHlsnt» it would perhaps cause me to be 
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9tM4^ to irlieii speaking ill. yttm fftTor/" In fiM$t» ]|0^ 
wItM Acknowledged to be qnaUfied to «iter the Polytecbniot 
8cbo!(d» and the profetrsors appointed to examine him said- 
it was the most brilliant examination they bad erer 
witnessed. " I was in a fever/' be writes, '^ for two day«,; 
for fear of missing the only poor means of being ttsefnl'tO' 
yon.. . 

I But his hopes were disappointed: the goyemm^OLt of 
that time, which detested distinguished talents in Madamli 
de. S.tael, . was not disposed to relent on seeing eyery.> 
indication of them in her son. All his efforts were aBeless% 
On learning that he had no hope, he was so afflicted that 
be wrote, ^'I have been i\ear shedding tears, and falling* 
Uritbont the power of answering." 

Elsewhere he says, *' I lamented yesterday that, one 
oopld not compound for moral pain by physical sufferings;, 
wifli what pleasure would I go and throw myself for some, 
hours into the fire, to procure you some happy moments T 
Seme time before, Madame de Stael had often desired her 
soO to take some positive steps for her with the officers of 
tbe government* She wished to obtain permission to come, 
within twenty leagues of Paris, in order to be nearer to 
him ; and it was he who made this application. She leaves 
it to him to explain all her motives; and at the conclusion; 
of a letter she says, *^ Recollect that exactly at your age 
yotir father commenced the foundation of his fortune,^ 
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'witHoat wUch we should have been nothing." As hb 
"was obliged to go out on his mothers business, and 
•without being able always to give an acconnt of his 
motives, Madame de Stael had sent him an order for his 
master in the following terms: *'I request M. to suffer 
Augustus to go out whenever he tells him, with the 
sincerity of his character, that he goes out on our commoA 
business.'' Here then we see him, at the age of fifteen, 
.alone in Paris, at liberty to go out, and to go whither he 
pleases, without giving account to any body of his conduct, 
on the strength of his word. 

Perhaps a too deeply-felt emotion deceives us, but it 
appears to us impossible not to be profoundly affected by 
this noble confidence, which indicates so great an upright- 
ness of soul in the person who feels,' and in him who 
inspires it. But the steps which Augustus was to take 
for his mother were accompanied with diflSculties which 
required a very peculiar moral tact. He had to plead 
the cause of his mother, to excite an interest in her favor; 
but at the same time he had to plead this cause with the 
dignity of the grandson of Mr. Necker, of the son oif 
'Madame de Stael, of the person who renounced her 
country and all the enjoyments of life, rather than utter a 
word contrary to her conscience. He had to repress that 
feeling of indignation against injustice, so natural to 
youth, and especially to the soul of Mr. de Stael; and it 
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was necessary that the desire of sAcoeeding should ttoi 
make him utter a word by which the dignity of his mother 
oould h^ye been injured. Such was the task which w«a 
oonfided to him, and that withoat being explained to him-**- 
so sure was Madame de Stael of being understood: ia 
fact she was. so. At one time this noble youth was 
tormented with the idea, that there was something in the 
steps which he was going to take that wanted dignity; he 
lieutated a moment^ uneasy for his own character. His 
mother understood him. ^' I am much affected with your 
sentiments/' said she; "not certainly that I wish any 
tiling contrai^y to the dignity of your character. I reject 
in its infancy this character, which will one day protect 
your mother and your sister. God forbid that I shotdd 
consent to any thing that my folher would have dis^^ 
apjMroTed." 

Madame de Stael constantly held up to her children 
the example of Mr. Necker: ''He would ha?e done» or 
be would have thought so or so, on such an occasicm/' was 
her constant expression. There is a powerful iafluenoO 
JA the idea of a beloved object, who is known to us only 
by the tenderness of those who lament his loss* This 
being, always present to them, and never seen by us, this 
recollection so profound, so lively, and yet always covered 
with that mysterious veil of sanctity, which conceals frcHii 
OTOr eyes the objects of uiother world, makes a solemn 
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iimfts^WiW on tbQ »0al, "wlmh even their preseoOe niroitld 
not ahrays prodn^o* This is ao instance of the kindneas 
of ProirjbdeDCO to orpbaos, vbioh permit} tliom to find in 
isn Afflicted heart, the glorified image of the fiither of 
whom tiiey hare been deprived ! 

. We dwell npon this . firrt period of the life of Mr. db 
Stael, because bui whole cbamct^r wa9 then. already com- 
l^etely manifested, pcaiiaps more completely than al: any 
Ofber time, when the business of the world diverted him 
for some moments fj^om serious thoughts. We abo desire 
to show what was his feeling jfor his mother, becanae: it 
waa the motive of the greater part of bis life. To reble 
the particulars of the youth of Mr. de Steel, is the nate 
.thing aa to write the history of bis Attachment to his 
mother. Filial piety guided abnost the whole of the 
fir^t portion of his life; and if we recollect what Madame 
de Stael waa, we shall understand that this sentiment moat 
necessarily lead to the development of all the facoltiea. 
To lave Madame de Stael was not merely lovii^ a person, 
it waa loving a whole order of ideas and sentiments; it 
was to love every thing that ia great, ardent, and generous 
in the human souL To aatiafy her, required the develop- 
ment of the understanding, and elevation of character : sbe 
•oould not be contented with less» Affection for herself 
was oot sufficient for her: she required homage to be paid 
to the gnsat ideas which she loved, and not a col4 and 
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sterile homage, for she reqnired saccess as a proof of thor 
reality of ^Eertion. Perhaps she sometimes demiuided 
from weak natures more than they could perform* becaoso 
the power of her fooalties deceived her with respect to 
those of others; at the least, she expected that people 
should make the most of the talents they possessed* 
-Accordingly, her approbation was a gratification to the 
heart and to self-love, of which it is impossible to give a|i 
idea* ^ He who obtained it, possessed the pledge of his 
'Own moral or intellectual exceDence: and the most 
brilliant success would hare faded before' one of heir 
words. What Augustus felt for his mother, must 
tiierefore not be considered as an affection which developed 
in him' only kind and tender inclinations; this sentiment 
brought all his faculties into play. It was necessary to 
unfold his UQderstanding and all the powers of his soul, to 
please his mother; but he would not have satisfied her if 
he had done all this from a docile complaisance; and 
though affection for his mother was the motive and the 
recompense of his efforts, it was however love of science 
and of duty that was the real object of his actions. 

The human soul does not attain its complete development 
except when it thus combines a disinterested love of truth 
with attachment to a beloved being. If either of these 
is wanting, the soul is deprived of flame, or the under^ 
standing of light and force. It is for this reason that iht 
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rBK^ons, sentiment alone has power to raise the creature 

to the greatest elevation; for. God alone is the living 

1711th, which oar heart can always love, and bar under* 

4tai\#ig always admire, 

, ^.^ Whenever I learn something new/' said he, ''I think 

with joy that an idea more is acquired, and a new bopd of 

union with you," 

Though M. de Stael had devoted himself with so much 

zeal to study» he had several times had an oppoHnnity to 

see the society of Paris* The son of Madame de Stael 

had been 'received with much kindness by M. Suard, by 

the Marechale de Beauvau, and in all that society which 

was tacitly in opposition to the government of the time. 

There were preserved all the traditions of the ancient 

regime on the graces of the mind, on the charms* of 

conversation. Great importance was there attached to 

elegance of forms. M. de Stael received fliere lessons 

of good taste and polished manners. These lessons were 

given by worthy persons, by ancient friends of his parents; 

he listened to them with deference; and the recollection 

of those to whom he was indebted for them gave them 

particular value in his eyes. ' Without losing any thing of 

the simplicity of his nature, he there acquired in a high 

d^;ree the graceful manners which' characterised that 

society ; and his friends fo«}nd an habitual subject for 

pleasantry, in what they called his extreme politeness, 

c 
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But this never inspired him with the siaalleiit repuLgnfttfce 
tf> hold ilitereourfte 'vri& people of all dasses: oil the 
eontrary, he had a wonderful facolty of . caixfoomiig 
himself to those whom he conversed with, of ciilclimig^ tht 
Aadea of their thoughts and their habits; he was a very 
amiakle man of the wor|d» aad*^at -die same, time the l>est 
calculated to discuss with country people^ to speak in a 
popular assembly ; smd toe 'wbald have said that he had 
always lived in the nddat of the oeciupatioiis ahd interests 
of those with whom he had to deal. IGs extreme aptitade 
in learning langai^c^y ' and catching the accent*, alsv 
facilitated his interdoarse with otliers. 

The jfear skicoeeding thfdt which we have jast tdated, 
was one of the SMxsit iiuportant in the life of Al. de Stael, 
for it waisL then that the germs of the Christian faitik if ere 
deposited in his soid by a wordrp piaster, M. Cellener, the 
same who twi^nty yeara afterwarda performed the eaeremoii^ 
of Ua marriJage^ M. €ellerier,^ at: a tiihe whea religions 
UidiSerence was very general/ preserved in bis so«I a 
fervent piety. He comnittBicaied it to his plapil I Aagulitiii 
teceived wiiii joy all his iiiatructions. ' He often repeated 
before his marriage diat this had be^i the happiest pelrie4 
of his life; He read with gpceatideaaure the Imitatioa cf 
Jeaaa Christ; and bore not onJy with patience,, but wifjbm 
kind of joy, the little vexations which, hefel him. Twice 
H week ho qoitled €oppet, which vaa at that time one of 
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^mutt bHUk&t and tintwMtliMt sp0lB is £nrope, to vUH 

the peaceful and solitary abode of M. Cellerier. It "wwi- 

there that &e re^eired the most profound impressions. 

Tbd difference of ttnse two spheres might have be^ 

attended Wiib siome inconveniencesi if Aiq^nstos had had* 

anirfh^l- mother; but they wore all: averted by that 

flunkneito which, a» we have observed^ Vas the basis of; 

Madame de Stael^s system of edncation. She ' often 

pointed ont to hef chfldren, the inconveniences to which 

yotmg cmd-dfitible minds might be exposed by living in 

th^ iftid&t of the cnywd which her talents inevitably drew 

aMiind her, the dingers wUcb Aey might iiicnr from th^ 

ielkt with Which slie was environed. This brilliant 

tfxistenoe ifppeared to' them as a necessary condition of 

the indonipiarabl^ faculties of their mother, but not as the 

destiily which they ongM to wish lor themselves. She 

often made theki sensible oif it» vaenity, not by vagne and 

tftudi^d refl^^ofis^, Wt with that tone of persiidsion whioh 

proved that i$he le^self ielt It. ^ The atmosfihevd in wfaioh 

you live ia Mt good for yoir «^ig/ ' aML ihe frieqneitiy . li 

Aere Was a thboghC trhiCb preponderated iii her aoitl, and 

which she hai^ transmitted to her ohildrein^ it ir that tirt 

i/bj^ct of Kfe wad duty, and Mt happiiresi^; and doubtfess 

notbbg' iras more atriking than ta see that snblima 

wderstandibg do homage to tiie fanmbie and ignorant 

trtMT B#d be^n devoted wholly to dtity, add. prdddm tbi 

c2 
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superiority of obscure virtues over the most elevated 
faculties. 

. However, the religious impressions which Augustus de 
Stael then received, though lively and sincere, were not 
those which were to last for ever. The truth had touched 
him, but had not yet taken possession of his heart; he had 
accepted the faith with tenderness, and above all with 
respect to the voice which . declared it to him. He 
believed on account of what be had been told, but he had 
not heard himself, he did not yet know by his own 
experience, that Christ was the Saviour of his soul. 
Accordingly this first impression, which left profound 
traces, did not inmiediately affect his heart; and. the 
world, the interests of this life, continued for a long time 
afterwards to occupy more room than the faith in his soul. 
This is what he himself expressed two years later, 
saying, "Mj first communion is the happiest moment of 
my life : it is a^ magic instant, in which one sees God : 
afterwards there intervenes between Him and us a 
multitude of little troublesome clouds, which conceal Him 
from our sight. We can no longer pray with the same 
fei*v6r ; we are hurried along by the affairs of life." ' ' 
. -From! that moment Augustus de Stael became entirely 
the friend of his mother, her adviser on all occasions: 
she placed him at' the head of all her affairs, and even in 
her minost griiefs she found in him a source of succour 
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and consolation> He assisted her in the education of her 
other children, for whom he felt a truly paternal regfui. 
In the midst of her greatest aflSictions she often said. to 
him» ''I ought above all'things to thank Heaven for 
having given me a son Hke you." Sh« often uses this 
expression, "Yon are the protector — and I the protected.'/ 
- The situation of a son' who protects his mother is 
always an admirable and delightful relation, but never 
more perfect, than between ' Madame de Stael and. 
'Augustus. Madame de Stael had in the eyes of her son 
the authority of a mother,' and of a mother the most 
distinguished by the power of her understanding, and the 
^ergy of her character ; but she was also an unfortunate 
and weak woman, struggling with a very cruel destiny; 
He beheld in her, at the same time, the olject of profound 
admiration and tender compassion : it was when looking at 
her that he felt from the bottom of his soul the truth of 
thi& beautiful verse : 

''Jamais tant de respect n'admit tant de piti6." 

' When these two feelings take possession of an elevated 
soul, it is moved to it« inmost recesses. There are no 
efforts which it cannot make, with the hope of relieving 
the being whom it pities takd reveres. Is it not the union 
of these two motives, excited by. the sight of . divine, 
virtue subject to human miseries, which gives to the 
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mysteries of Ctmstifyiity si&oti power over ^lur hewftol 
Augustus de St^el wtts therefore to bis motl^er en Qbe4i0a( 
sen, aad an enlightened protector. By turns he reefAve4 
erdeni with the most absolute sahlBiissioo» upd gi^Te 
eonnsek with /the most entire frankness-^witiiout. tM 
'6ne eTer ipjuting the other* without the moljier's )>eiQf 
eyer hurt by the susocprity ef her son> without, the. sen's 
•rer dispnting the authority bf her, whi» allowed him te 
Judge/ and soiaetinies to blame her; Among fte attesipti 
irhioh M. de Stael made to Bi^n his motiier^ we will 
taention one of those in whi(^ he had oocafliAn te sh^w 
tte sagaoity of his miiid; and the eleiqatsan of hia chmMer» 
In 1808» being tiite seventeen years of age, Imi wait^ fim 
t^ Emperof Napoleon^ on his wpgr t^ Sayegr, to.idi»taiiiai 
attdienOQ of Urn, We will here, traaactitie aomeftagmenfel 
ef #ie Jeltear in whieh he gave i^naeaoittt to hkmelhQr of 
this eonyevsatimi* 

'* After having been for three days in houily expoeilalaiQn 
of the EijQiperor,, I learned with tolerable certainty that he 
was to pass on the 80th, in the morning, so that on tibe 
evening before, i made the peal^iMiater psomiae to 
aequaint me in Ae night» as soee^ as a eoorier should 
anive; and I threw myself en my bed half dressed* 
The couriers were delayed, and did not asrive tttl heif*pest 
sis in the morning, i was euddentf awakened by <nies ef 
^THve rgwipmreurr I has% totA the letter which I had 



^ttM to Um, and weat to p|fK^ myMlf where ]i^, wo!ol4 
pass. M*** took mjr lettor^ as w4^ as all tiie.p^lipiift df 
tfaoao who were with mep After this the Smp^or j)ia»Nl4 
hff ^a^^^ up in a kiad of mameljake's cloak, atid lr^4 
mto a room in the iai^ to breakfast. I cKwtiiiaed wftitiagi 
Ibr hiia, and at tte eKpirati0ii . of half an bour^ when h^ 
had dressed and sat d^^ to taUe, he smt for va»* . Hfer. 
waflT at table with four pepsoAs». of. whtfiii I knew only two, 
N^ N*, and wis wait^ npoH, by hiimamAake only. I 
atqHroaohed hiai, and bapial^ waa vety little jntbmdatedrf 
He .tetnmmced tb6 oeniijerfMitiQn^ jSt^inl;* ^ Whenoa dd 
yoodBooie?'. .*8ice» loame freat Genera.' /Wbfn ilt 
year moflwr ?' f She is. aft Vieniia* . er. on tie point M 
aniyittg there/ ' Good)' abd^iaJrery «*aU ^ere^.abe Mffd 
to be Gontent, and/she wfll learn Oermaa.* * Siret ii|e • ia 
lliere fiw frma her fiieada, bar habits^her cenntry ; aad'I 
oonld diow yoor M^|estyy by; tlia familiar letters nAidb 
i^e writes to me, how mldanoholy and onhappy ah^ ii^in 
Mreadle.- ^ What is your viaother^i cbaractor 7 She is 
net fllMiisposed: she fans ttnderitandittgr— i^ great deal ef 
«iderstnndkig$ Iml sbe is net aconit^oied to any kind of 
snbordinalion^. She was broagl^ np in tbe oorfttsion ol 
revotation, o» ef the deelining monareby^' 
Re^M^ke n Afreet' detti, so that in order to answM, 
I aljtost always intertnpted.Umi and what struck me 
», that when I dispttted what^ be said, be did not 
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make fiiH nse of his: advantage to confate me, bat ott 
the contrary^ he w&s silent, like a person who was con* 
Titieed, and then commenced another phrase. On the 
whole, he spoke with a kind of composure which might 
have been tak^i for mildness, bnt which I believe is only 
the effect of the habit which he assumed, in order that his 
sl^htest words may be considered as laws. 
. **I resume the conversation: ' Before your moAer bad 
been sis months at Paris, I should be obliged to put her 
into the Bic&tre or the T^nple;.! should be sorry for it, 
because it would make a noise, it would hurt me a litde in 
Ae public opinion. Therefore tell your inother that as, 
long • as; I live, she shall never return to Paris.' ' Sire i 
Tour Majesty would cwtainly not have my mother put 
into prison in an arbitrary manner, and widiout her having 
given any cause. I am' so sure that my mother would live 
at ;Paris in a manner irreproachable in the eyes of your 
Majesty-r-that she would live retired, and would see only 
a. small number of her friends, that t do .not hesitate to 
beseech your Majesty to permit her to come, and pass at 
leaat.a month or six weeks at Paris, to make a trial; .and 
I conjure you not. to take, till that time, any final .resolu-. 
tion.' 'Yes, yes, I see very wellthat is what you want, 
but it is impossible. She would be guilty of some folly ; 
she would see a crowd of people; she would not refrain 
from pleasayitries ; she thinks them of no importance, but 
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I think them, of- a {^eat -deal. I take every thing ;ui^ 
eaznest.', . ^ Stre>. my .mother by no- means desires to see 
company; sh^ would live with only a small circle of Iter 
fijenda, a Ikt of whom she might give your Majesty.' . 
**I cannot tell you very exactly all'that I ssdd. to him, 

beoansa his answers more stmck me; bat I think however 

< • 

that I spoke to him with en^gy.- After a quarter of an^ 
h«ar passed in intreaties from, me for the cessation of 
yimr exile, and in refusials from him, I said, ' Sire, may 
I .be., pemitled to ask year Majesty what can have 
ii)3toted you. against my mother? Some persons have 
told pe that it was my grandfather's last work, yet I can^ 
solemnly assure your Majesty. that my metier had no 
share in it/ ' 

*' ' Yes, certainly, it is Ais ^ work,' be answered, and 
then became very animated. ' At- the i^e of sixty, to 
wish to overthrow my constitution! to make plans of a 
coBstitfition !' ' But, Sire, I do not know why you are so 
9Ugrj at the plans of my grandfather, which are purdy 
flieoretical. There is not a writer on political ecQnomy, 
who has not proposed a^plan of a constitution. . But I am 
persuaded that your Majesty has not read this, book, and 
that yon have had an account given you of it, by some ill- 
natured persons/ VNot at all, I have read it, from 
beginning to end/ ^Your Ms^esty then must have seen, 
how he does justice to your genius/ ' Oh, stqff ! . he calls 
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me the necessary man .... the necessary maul alid 
according to his work, the first thing to be done» was to' 
qut off the head of this necessary man:' (and then km 
began, to be in a pasrion^ and spoke in a. detestable manner 
about my grandfather.) * He oTertbiew the numarchy; 
be brought ^e King to the scaffold/ 'Sire^ yoor Mi^asly 
is not ignorant that it was fiHr having defended the King, 
that the property of my grandfather was confiscated/ 
'Pooh! confiscated! has not that of Bobeqiierre been 
al^o confiscated? It was Mr. Neeker who broaght abont 
the. revobition. You havenot seen it^-and I wises engageil 
in it:' (and tben he wj^nt beyond all beonds npon this 
subject) I was on the point of direoliy qnarelliiig with 
Jum, bat I recollected that * Begone I* of the King of 
Prassia, whidi be might hare so easily said to me* Bat 
be constantly treated me peraonally with a politeness tfaat 
greatly astonished me* He seemed to wish to prohmg 
tbe conYersation: * Sire/ I answco'ed^ ' posterity wfll 
be mere jEavorable to my gvandfether than your M^festy. 
Poring his adndnistratiom^ every body placed*him in the 
same rank as SnUy and Gelbert, and I repewt to yoor 
M^esty, that posterity will judge of him more equitably/ 
^ Ak! posterity • » » « will posterity erer mention him?* 
^ *Sixe, I Hojok so.* * In fine, however, I ought not to 
^•■splain of tins levplntioB, sinee I got liie throne:' 
^Msgiag this, he looked upon the gentlemen wifli a smite. 
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Md not one of tbem umiled or opened bis mouth: tbey 
wflre.tii^n^ merely «a . watiA-4oga.) *The reign of the 
wi$fihi»t>-m»kers in at anefeid; subordination is necessary, 
B^peot aBtfaority* becaiu^ it oovde^ fr<Hn God. You are 
jmmg; weU^edncated: follow a better coarse; aocnstom 
yoeiself to anhordination ; do not fbUow those bad prin« 
eifhsJ ^ Sire, if ydnr* Mijedty does me the honor to 
f&itlk me well brought np» yon must not condemn the 
piittidplea in whidi I hmre been brought np; and, which 
ate those of m^ grandfhther and my mcitber/ .' WeU» 
keep younelf ligkt in pelitses, for I shall not pardon the 
teatt iSliBg ip att that belong to Mr. Necknr; letet^y 
body keep right fai poHticiL' Then 'I a^pain began to 
apeak to him of yonr baniAment* He roae from the * 
taUe, capnio |ip to me, and taking me gently by the ear« 
mth an appearance of geod-natnxe, said, ' Yon are very 
ybm^l if yon were of my age, yon wonld judge' of things 
better; but I like a son ta plead ithe oanae of kia mother. 
Touv liiother has given yon a very di£5:ealt conuniasiotti 
and you acquit yourself ef it with ability. I am g^ad of 
havtng conwrsedt with yon-^butyou will obtain notiiing^« 
The Kife^g of Naplea baa bad a great deal of coATersation 
with ttie entfc^ siAjec^, and it was of no uae. If I had 
p«t her in prls<m> 1 might Change my resofaition^ and 
releai^e heir $ but from banishment, Mft^f." * B«t Sire, 
h> nol one as unhappy fhrffomeoafsi; finenda and from eae's 
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country, as if one were in prison V * Ah, these m^ sdtna 
of yonr mother's ideas: all the world understands timt 
imprisonment is misfortane; bat nobody besides yrar 
mother is unhappy with all Europe to range in/ , (In 
general, what most struck me in his conversaticm, . is this 
kind of frankness of despotism.) As I continned to urge 
liim respecting your banishment, he said, * But once 
more, why will your mother come, and put herself within 
reach of this, tyranny? for, in short, you see that I speak 
plainly. Let her go to Rome, to Naples, to Vienna, to 
Berlin, to Milan, to Lyons; let her go to London, if she 
wishes to make libels: I shall' see her every where with 
pleasure. But Paris, you see, is the place which I iiihabit, 
and I will have none there but people who like me. If I 
sirffered her to come to Paris, she would be guilty of some 
fpllies ; she would spoil all the people who surround me ; 
she would spoil Garat Was it not she who ruined me in 
the tribunate ? She could not refrain from meddling with 
politics.' (Then I told him that you did not at all 
interfere about politics.) * Pooh ! politics I do not people 
speak of them when they talk of morality, of literature, of 
every thing in the world ? If your mother was at Paris, 
speeches of hers would continually be repeated to me. 
Once more, it is at Paris that I live, and I will not have 
h^ there ; but except, Paris, all Europe. I^t her go to 
London :' (and having pronounced the word London, he 
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assamed a kind of affected indifference respectiiig yoo, 
and your understanding.) Then he suddenly r^sumed-^ 
'Mr. Necker — Mr. Necker had no talents in adminis-' 
tration ; I know what it is, since I have been for ten 
years engaged in it.' * Sire, it is inipossible not to do 
the most eminent justice to the genius of your Majesty; 
and the finances of France were never in a more flourishing 
condition than they are at present; but your Majesty will 
permit me to attribute it in pdrt to the financial institutions 
of my g^randfather, the goodness of which your Majesty 
has recognised by preserving several of them.' (Then he 
dropped this subject, and began to repei^t that he would 
not suffer you to return to Paris, and he kept nearly to 
the same answers, from which he was not to be diverted* 
I endeavoured to speak to him of the liquidation. I told 
him that I was going to Paris to attend to that business; 
that it was a sacred debt.) 'Pooh! sacred! are not all 
the. debts of the state sacred V ' Yes, Sire, but this is 
accompanied with circumstances which give it a peculiar 
character/ * I do not know much of that, but I will not 
interfere in it, it does not concern me. If the laws are on 
your side, the affair will go of itself: if favor is necessary, 
I do not meddle with it. I should rather be against, than 
favorable to you/ He took his hatand great-coat, andasked 
me« as he was going, what I intended to do. ' Sire, the 
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itttentioxir cf my brofther and mjself was 4ki i^ettle in Fifanee; 
bat we could, not redde in a country wU^ otir mother iras 
forbidden to enter/ ' Well, ga to tSngland; fli^Ckne^oitf 
are always well received there. On tiie otfcet haiid» I 
dhould be rather eppeaed- than favorable to yoU in 
Prance/ 

** Vbikf my dear and esceeUent mtAiet, ia the Mtetai^e of 
the converBatiOBy which lasted nearly three qoartera €£ m 
hoar. He saw nobody be»idea me dariaf hia itoy at 
Chaittbery* He spoke with other persotta ^n hia carria^ei 
or on the staircase at the inn. I was extremdy melan^ 
efaoly on^ my return; I severely reproached myself. with 
not havmg ^»pokcQ >well^ with not having always aitswered 
witk energy. Write to me on the subject, dear and good 
mmma. Put questions to me. I shall perhaps recollect 
fome further particalars. Will you be diseatisfied witA 
my answers r I &id that Arom this letter you must think 
that I was very dry ; yet I think th»t I spoke to kim 
with feeling in the first part cf the conversation^ before he 
spttke of my ^ grandfather. Adieu, dear, ever deeowt 
mamma; I cannot teU you how much I wish to be n^ar 
yout if I had dared, I should have set out inmiediat^ly fer 
Vienna. In order that the journey might be wholty 
unfortunate, we were overturned iu the snow in tha 
middle of the nighty but wme of the traveUers suffered mj 
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Im &UiBg9 1-tbooght bow happy it Woold be^lobe 

aUe ." (The end of the letter is wanting.^) 

Uttdonbtedly^ if it bad been possible to interest the 
Shiq^or bk i&tor of MadwBue de Stael^ sodk a eoaver8atio& 
Mutt bare produced that effeet. So rnaeh fedHlogatid 
pvesence 6f mind, so nmcb dignity «nd composare, in a 
person so young, in the presence of one so Ibrmidable, 
was calcalaited to hispke a ientiment of good-wiH tawajpds 
the son, which woald have relaxed the rigor shewn 
towards tkie mother. We see that the Emperor was 
atmck with the manner in which he aeqnitted himself of 



* We hate allowed oimelves to transcribe, several fragmeota of 
the letters of Madame de Stael and her son. We are convinced 
that nobody will look upon this as a contradiction to the formal 

• * 

will, expressed by M. de Stael in his mother's name^ that her 
fetters should never be given to the public. None of the friends of 
Madame ^e Stael , no person wor^y of having been in any degree 
Wbnteiwr ooanectidd with her, conld think himself entitled to pf)b« 
Uah ono of her IdJteri, becaaso in ike bosom of her family ^ and wkHk 
a fall knowledge of the intentions of Madame de Stael and her io% 
it has been thought that to give a better knowledge of their characteci 
some fragments might be chosen from the sacred deposit. Tbe 
example had been set us in the two accounts of Mr. Necker, and it 
is in the last of these, that die positive will of Madame de Stael on 
Hiis Subject is expressed. 
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his ^ commission ; bat without his iaflexible will -keing 
moved by it. 

Meantime Augustas accused himself for his ill success ; 
bethought he had not said what he ought to have said; 
even the praises bestowed upon him, vexed, instead of 
consoling him. '' I reproadh myself," said he,, ''tint 
what is painfal to me, should be considered as a triumph 
for my self-love." In general, Augustus was always 
inclined to blame himself for not having succeeded. He 
almost regarded a failure as a fault; he always retained 
this disposition; he was never seen to be contented with 
his efforts, or to think that he had accomplished his task. 

Being obliged to relinquish the hope of obtaining the 
recall of his mother, he went the same year to Paris, to 
obtain from the government the payment to Madame de 
Stael, of the sums which Mr. Necker had deposited in the 
public treasury. In this, too, his endeavours were fruit- 
less; he drew up a memorial, in which he enforced with 
extraordinary clearness and justness, all the grounds of 
hb demand: the cause was perfectly good; the argam«ati 
unanswerable; but every body acknowledged his rig^t, 
without giving him on that account any hope. This kind 
of resistance excited his astonishment and indignation 
more than any other. He had expected objections; but 
what could be answered to people who said, '' You are 
perfectly in the right; this is unjust, it is true^^but it js 
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HkQ idll of oar masler?'' Tbe agents of the government 
in tliis'mttmer gave themselves the pleasure of shewing 
that they had sense enough to distingtrisfa all die shades 
of jitttioe and injustice ; but th^y w€ire so indiffer^it to 
gobd' and evil, or rather they considered themsdves to 
snch a degree as mere passive instruments in the hand 
of their master, that this knowledge did not stop thent a 
aommit in their course. Why shoiild they have rcgeoCed 
or demed^e truth! It was more easy to listen to it, or 
t»i8Soitt to it» when that disturbed nobody, and did not 
in mjr t^ay derange the course of things. 

It ^1 be easily understood whtt an eflfoct such conduct 
must haver on the pure and youthful soul of M; de Stael. 
^'I have never seen,'' said he, ''such insensibility to 
iiQttitice/' 

The atmosphere oi the world did not agree with him 
mnbh better. Religious indtflbrence Wounded his con* 
viction ; he often related what astonishment he had excited 
at a dinner of philosophers, by using* the simple Christian 
expression of '' Otir LordJ* **AU that I see aronnd m^ 
afflicts and hurts me/' he said to his ihotiier, '* and I should 
ahnost consider amusement as a fiildt." Nevertheless^ h^ 
sn^ceeded very well in the midst of this' world, whith 
offended him. On every side he was loaded with jMraites; 
He had a natural tact which taught him to suppress the 
oxpression of his strongest sentiments wfa^n it W4M 
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useless, or might have been ridicaloua He ^ had. si 
reserve which secured him from every demonstration, of 
opinion which, not being understood, might have afqpearjed 
exaggerated. In short,, his mind was as sagacious as his 
soul was pure; and any thing youthful and absolute in.his 
sentiments, never led him into any illusion in his obser^' 
vation of, individuals. 

The only inBuence that this atmosphere, so contrary to 
his souU exercised over his, character,, was to incline him 
a Utile to distrust, and to restraint* He desired. to place 
a barrier between^ others and himself, and not. to suffer 
them- to penetrate into that region where they would have 
wonnded him. This disposition was only conquered in 
the sequel by the influence of the Christian faith. 

Meantime, the situation of his mother, and his own 
opinions, shut up every career against M. de Stael; he 
founds no opportunity for employing his activity ; . . this 
produced on a soul like his, a sense of uneasiness ajnd 
suffering. He had devoted himself with, ardour tO; study* 
For. some time he had applied with . much zeal to th^ 
natural sciences, and had succeeded very well; but all 
« this could not. satisfy him. He had that turn of mind 
which cannot be contented with speculation, and which, ^is 
impelled to apply to an active career the truths whicli the 
ufidersiai^ding has recognised. The ardency . of. h|f 
clllKraoter made him above all things desirous of bei^g 
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sseftil to his fellow-creatares. ^ Tliere is no place iii*oar 

life for all that distin^ishes you,** said his mother to 

him. She thought th^i of separating from him» and 

sending him to Americs^ in order that the sight of a new 

country and world might give a complete development to 

his mind. Madame de Stael herself thought of going 

to England, and her son was to join her there. But dil 

these plans were deranged by new persecutions. 

. The book which she intended to publish upon Germany 

was* seized; she was forbidden to embark in any of the 

ports from which she might proceed to England. On 

hor account, her dearest friends were persecuted — M. de 

Montmorency, Madame Recamier, and lastly M. Schlegel, 

who resided with her, and to whom she was united by the 

most intimate bonds of friendship and gratitude. - She 

found it impossible to separate from her son, who became 

more necessary to her than ever. After having in vain 

^mdeayoured to defend her, to obtain some relief to this 

cruel position, he settled with her at Coppet, which had 

become a kind of prison. 

Several months were passed there in painful suspense. 

If Madame de Stael remained at Coppet; she was deprived 

of all intellectual enjoyment ; of every resource for the 

education and settlement of her other children. She 

drew down persecution upon all those who came to see 

lier^ ' But to escape from tbis^itus^tion, it was necessary 

d2 
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to .ondttrftake.a long, and daogaropA journey; to fljr 
clandestiBiely, like a prisoner; and Eiutc^e was so invaded 
by tke French power, that Madame de Stael thought it 
neoessary to pass througk Turkey* During these months 
of ;80spiense^- Augustas' i was the chief resource of. his 
mother; he understood aU her difficulties ; he encouraged 
her.tO' conquer them, by entering into all the shadea of 
that character, in which the greatest moral enei^y was 
combined with < a timid and ardent imagination,. wMch 
reprQientedto itself every danger, and exaggerated all 
the chances* Lastly, he was obliged, to give her strength 
against a. subject of grief which he felt most profoundly 
himself-T-^that of separating, from each others Madame 
de Sta^l.was obliged to leave her son, on departing, to 
put< in order all those affairs to whioh. she could: not 
attend* without risking the secrecy requisitefor her fliglil* 
It was neQCAiary then to quit: her for a year; to place 
brtween her and him bttrriers, which might every moment 
become insurmountable. Augustus alonotcould give hep 
courage to support such an affliction : he found in hia 
affection itself, the power to control it. On the day of 
her departure he accompanied, ber for several, leagues f 
sh^ was Alone with her daughter ; her youngest son was 
to follow her by another roadw 

During this painful day,. Augustus showed himself mora 
than ever the protector and support of his mother audi 
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lister. Seasible 9iid firm; he ^booked liis emotioDy throagh 
excesji^of tenderness yet sbo^wg Ibe wfaole depth eflus 
fdfec^onv be tefniiferted his dcjeeted iMtber ; and eYe^n 
foimd meaas to (ive her strcmgtfi by l^at ^iiid of gaiety 
with wbidi a gteat emotion sometimes inspires coneagji^dss 
BUfids. He dispelled fdl the ifears that might be 
entertaiiied in reqpeot to himself^ in leiniiig him ^ideiie 
laxpesed to the-anger of thoagenis of 'thegoYemment; 
imd he4iflpeUed tJ^m.witfa so imob foree and coH^iosiire, 
that he saooaoded in making even his (mother * easy. 
Madamede Stael has rotated in '^Ton Yieara of Exile/^ 
that wb^n she saw h^rsolf sepaniled from her bekir^d 
90n, she said with Lwd Basaell^ 'f tSHis VdUrHu^ ofimHk 
is |Mwe<7." /IShe. repeated seveisat futea in :the oensse of 
^at^dfor^Ji^it slie woidd writea Jbcaokrin'iirbiebisbe'froald 
pamt ft^ passjonate.affMtioB rof ^a mother for a son 'who 
foaliaes aU b0r hopes. 

Ang^stns had shewn himself during these emel 
moDiontB^ soch .as he always was whm mi in^rtant 
oiiMmmstanoe: oaU^ foifth 'fais.wJtolevmorat ^otth. He 
was i one. qf. those 'imtiires in whtek.a ^Uvely^anlotion ioalls 
forth a sudden flame. ThO estreme> modesty of . his 
charaoter^' jmd a sort'ofrlmbitiial reserve, often 'Veiled his 
aool tn tr^mfpiiL fumments, pexqept irom rtbose who were 
most inJinmte witkhim^; Sot when danger cht diffiority 
oecnrred^jtiiereL. appeared in bis:>wlKde bemg amoral 
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beauty, which we should find it difficult to mak^ 
understood. His look bore the stamp of it; there was 
then in his physiognomy a suppressed emotion which was 
singularly striking. One could remark in it a kind of 
enjoyment at having shaken off the fetters of common 
life ; he was calm, and yet moved ; he seemed to breathe 
quicker, and more at ease ; and one could not doubt of 
his success in the affair which he was about to undertake. 
There is doubtless a great power in those natures which 
have a greater moral value than they habitually manifest, 
and which completely reveal themselves but occasionally; 
there are none which inspire more ardent love; they 
accord with that disposition of our soul which always 
seeks after what is unknown, even in what we most love ; 
for there is at the bott<Mn of our most innate affections, a 
mystery which we do not understand, and which makes 
us find every thing insufficient that is entirely unveil^ 
to US- 
After the departure of his mother, M. de Staet 
remained alone to wait for the effect which her departure 
would produce on the agents of the government; for a long 
time he could not even go to Geneva; he was forbidden 
to go into any other city of France. Madame de StaSl 
constantly turned her thoughts towards her son, who had 
remained alone. Her letters express to him the ilkiost 
lively tenderness^ and the most entire confidence. *' If 
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yoa were bere/' said she, '' I should be courageoiis and 
happy. I leooniiiieiid my fate to. God, to my father, and 
to you, upon (Barth. It is a blessing of .Gh»d to have a 
son like you." It appears to us, that showing the hig^ 
opinion Madame die Stael entertained . of her son, the 
coi^dence, and even the respect she felt for him, is the 
best means of aceomplislnttg the task which is. so dear. to 
us— that of nudging . M. de Stael known to the public. 
Madame de;Stael was not subject to illusions, even with 
respect to those she loved. the most, and especially her 
childr^i, from whom she required much; and, the son to 
whom she addressed such words was worthy to liear them. 
They were his sweetest reward upon this earth, and 
undoubtedly he would • have considered them as . his 
greatest glory after ibis life. 

But at such a moment, he saw. with. pain his .mother's 
alarms ibr him, and trembled lest they should arrest him 
in his course; he repulsed them with a degree of 
impatience. ** It is absolutely necessiary. not to look back,'! 
answered he; ''this melancholy, these altans on.my 
account, provoke me. All this is quite out of the questibn ; 
it is necessary to advance with rescdution and firmness; it 
is a positive duty not to suffer one's soul to be enfeebled : 
I could afanost scold you for your tendeer expressions." . 

During this year's abseuice, the entire care of Madame 
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de StaeFs fortime was entmsted to him; smd he attended 

to it.wiih remaikable zeal and actiTity. 
*^ It has cost me ^Mmie jmubs/' said he, ^' to. overaome 

hqt dislike to figures^ but 9i pcesent I have accnslomad 

myself to Ihem^ and find that m>fhingis tiiesome when, we 
look at it dn an. elevated pqii^ of view/' His fivmnassii 
fMresence of mind, and vigilance, ^verted all tbe.inoon<p 
veniencesthat nu^thave acomed tg Madame de. StaS 
from her sadden departiice; aad afiter this painfiil 
absenoe had: lasted a year, M. deStael joined his faiply 
in Sweden, in 1813, at tfae.nioment when alL Earope was 
rising against t^. Emperor .Napoleon. 

A short time after having joined his family,. Angastns 
de Stael . experienced a severe affliction. He Leaat, 
almost on his arrival at London, the death of a, ym^ges 
brother, to whom, he was grea% attached, and by )whom 
he was tenderly lov^. Albert de Stael, who. was igififced 
with apleasing countenance, and.a mind follitf .grace and 
or^inality , was strack at the commenomnent of his oarc^. 
Paring the few weeks .that he. had passed in the army^be 
had displayed sach an excessive bravery, that even those 
who were most aeons tomed to courage, at, a time .when 
that virtue was so common, testified their ast<misfam«it at 
it. He seemed to live at his ease only in the midst of 
danger. He eagerly sought it, even on occasions . .when 
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there. :wiui bo Jrtility in exfoning^ himself, and nelwitlH 
standing the renionftranoes of those who weve.aboat hin^ 
Wflr:had .ahrays Jbeen the sole 4ri>Jc6t of his* desire; a 
sedentary Hfe .was. a barlben.to him. Even in tho i^porta 
of Us ohildhoed he .had created daagers, and had a 
hnadsed times exposed the Hie wluch. Jie was so soon to 
lose* On parting ibom his mother, he said to her, ^' X 
sbdl c&ver.myself with glory, or I shall^not retmrli.'' Bat 
he was overtaiken so yomig, that scarcely a glimpse was 
afibvded oi the great i^pialities of hisuMol. He .pesishsd 
fiilaily nndcr twenty yean of age, pronovneiag tte name 
of .his. mother before he expired* Alb^.aiid Jungnstas 
were. extremely. ailaclied to -es^ .oHier, notwitbitanding 
thetdiSerence of dieir bharadeora. There was the same 
warmlh of sonl,. the same natural generosity, in ]both; 
thong^ in Angastos these qualities manifested themseLves 
in. a. grave and serions form, whereas in Albert tiiey 
assnmed an impetoons andioregolax appeaianee. Angos^ 
tos nnited. with the tenderness of a. brother, liiejscdicatiide 
of a father for Albert;, he. watched over him,, and feared 
the dangers to which his livdy and ardent temperament 
exposed him ; . he theref«re monmed over Albert asJijs 
brother. and his child. He devoted himself with the 
greater attention to his motlier, as if to alleviate s«cl| a 
cntel afflictbn. 
Political events rapidly sacceeded each other, and were 
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soon to bring Madame de Stael back to ber own country; 
bttf the very soon foond herself in a most painfhl situation. 
She sincarriy r^iced at the^fall of the Imperial power, 
and in the hope of a CkmsHtotioaal gov^mnent ; but the 
success of. the foreign troops which were to bnng her 
back to her country, filled her. heart wifli grief. Her son*, 
as tnuch attached to France as herself, partodk in all. her. 
sentiments. After the ioss of the battle of^ Leipzig, 
Madame de Stael, foreseeing the invasion of her country, 
bad constantly lamented it ; when the allies entered Paris, 
her g^rief was very bitter. She would have jHreferred 
never returning to a place, so dear to her, to purchasing 
that happiness at such a price. ^* This is a cruel blow,'' 
said she,. writing to her son ; '^ all London is intoxicated 
' with joy, and I alone in this great city am filled with 
sorrow." 

No one ever felt more warmly the love for one's 
country than Madame de Stael. She loved: France in 
the same manner as ah individual, and manifested in that 
affection the same vivacity as in every other. The name 
of France always made her heart beat, and drew teaim 
into her eyes, wherever and in whatever situation she 
was placed; and' she was seen at the Matter end of Imr 
lif0> when overcome by a cruel disorder, to exert her 
fdling strength in attending to the interest of her 
country. 
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' Madame de Stael had desired Hiat her son shoald go at 
that time to the Prince Royal of Sweden, to whom she 
was deeply indebted^ for having received her in her 
misfortnne with the most amiable kindness ; besides, her 
feelings sympathized with his ; he too was a Frenchman, 
and was afflicted at the misfortunes of his country, though 
he was united with the cause of its enemies. The wishes 
of Augustus were conformable with those of his mother; 
he passed some time at the Prince's head-quarters at 
Liege. The sight of the acts of violence which he wit- 
nessed in all parties, filled him with melancholy. It was 
omel not to be able to rqoice at the deliverance of 
Eorope, which he had so much desired. A reaction 
against the cause of liberty, which was dear to him» 
manifested itself in all quarters. " Is it necessary that 
Europe should be thus delivered?" says he in a letter; 
'^ and that there should be no cause to which one can 
attach oneself with enthusiasm; that we must find on all 
sides Maehiavelism or ignorance?'' 

The cause of true liberty was the only one to which 
Augustus de Stael was attached: he belonged to no 
party, and consequently found himself insulated in the 
ftttdst of people who thought only on names and families^ 
and not at all on institutions. Madame de Stael and kef 
son. returned to France in this frame of mind, at the 
moment* of the restoration. But Madame de Staipl, 
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before ahe (]piitted this world, ^aw the dawa of better 
days rise upon her conptry^aBdrhad fomided the. most 
lively hopes on the ooostitational |;oYerament — hopes 
wiiich will not be disappointed, if Proyidence oontMiites 
to {HToteet France. 

In 1817, M. de Stael was stnu^k with the most cniel 
blow* by the loss of his jp»Qtber. This misfortaaa may be 
ponsidered as. eonstitoting Ihe no^t impcMrtaat epoch in 
the life of M* de StaeU by tte inflnenoe wUdi it eKonns^d 
en his.miiid. For aome ^years past, Angustos had been 
diverted ,ftom religions tibionghts, by the interests, and 
pleatnreftrof the world. After the loss of his motheri^ Us 
sonl jtnmed to:wards this sonroe of consolationr Amore 
serious node ;of . life became necessary tO' himrathis 
change, waa not, as often happens, merely the. resnU :of 
great . affliction, bnt it. wasr especially produfted 'by .the 
peculiar nature of M« da Stael's regret. .Those wthoiUved 
with Madioiiflde atael fopBd in her«oeiety »»t«il;.tb« 
happiness of their lives, bnt.aidiana which. embeUiab^d 
every moment of their exut^rnce, ia which die imparted 

« 

continual animation; evonts, possons, all olyeots »hpni^ 
with a more lively splendor, whenTofleotad in the mirror 
of her ardent mind, if the irord amnaenpent wns not 
very fitivolous, and at the same .time very ;cmel, when 
speaking of so afflicting a. recollftBtion, * we ahonld say» 
that there never was more amusement than in theisooiefy 
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of Madame deStliel. No person ever ligfatmed like her 
tte burtben of existence. M. de Stael felt that in losing 
his mother, he had lost more lively enjoyments, a greater 
charm/ than all the pleas^ares of the world conld have 
afforded him. He used often to say» ^* I can feel no more 
lively emeti<m thfln- tibat which I experienced when my 
mother invited me to ehat with her/'' Besides, though 
Madame de Stael lived very much in what is called the 
gveat world/ it itnay: be said with truth, that no person 
inqfiired more than she did a disgust with the frivolities 
of life. ''An idle life 4s miseraible,^ she wrote to her 
son^ *'no one comes into the 'world to exist 'without 
object and without effort. It is morally bls^eable not to 
perfbnn some active duty;* our family, our country, or 
the human race, ought to derive some advantage from us/' 
But it wacr not merely by constantly repeating that a man 
ought to do something great and useful, that Madame de 
Stael inspired the desire to accomplish it: nothing was 
futie in her life; in the atmosphere which surrounded 
her, she did with a serious view the same things which 
others would have done from idl^iess or vanity. The 
great interests of humanity, liberty, religion, country, 
were the habitual subjects of her thoughts. She gave 
importance to every person and to every thing, even to 
such as might appear to be destitute of it: but it was 
always by connecting them with great ideas. Often at a 
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ball or ft fible, she woald have fonndont the most 
tant or distingaished man; she would have pleaded^ and 
perhaps saccessfi^7» d^ cause of safTering. homaiiity. 
The world aeea with Madame de Staei, was no long^ 
die careless and friyolons world* To those who loved 
her, she was like the light, which lends to terrestrial 
objects colours which do not belong to them. When she 
disappeared, these objects became gloomy and colourless 
to the son who loved her; and it was only by tnming his 
eyes to heaven, that he conld return to life and hope. 
He felt the want of that Christian faith, the foundatidn of 
which was already laid in his heart. 'After, a painfnl 
jonmey, in which he did not for one moment quit his 
mother's coffin, till he had deposited it at Coppet, he 
went to. seek for comfort from the worthy clergyman who 
had first spoken to him of the consolatory dogmas of the 
GospeL 

Even in those moments when M. de Stael had been 
the most occupied by the interest of the world, he had 
preserved in bis soul the germs of the faith. He had 
often repeated, ^* I should be too unhappy if I lost the 
hope of becoming one day very religious." The ^ first 
business of M. de Stael after the death of his moAer, 
was to publish the last work, which she had scarcely 
finished, as well as all her unpublished writings. He 
also placed at the head of her works an account of Mr; 
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Necker. This account, wriiten witk. perfeet simplicity^ 
contakis many carious observations on.Ae administration 
of Mr* Nocker, and Inminons political and financial views. 
At the same time, the society of Mr. and Mrs.. Necker. is 
described with piquant originality^ and the character of 
Mr. Necker is painted with extreme truth. All this is 
combined with that pleasing modesty which never quitted 
Augustus, and which made, him believe and dectoe 
himself incapable .of the very thing which he did; the best. 
The desire of discovering the will of hi^ mother in every 
particular, eith<ar with respect to the care of her memory, 
or to the young child whom she had left by her second 
marriage, and whom a cruel malady was soon .to deprite . 
of: his father, — ^this desire was in Augustus, a kind of 
passion: he constantly acted under this impulse; his 
iinagination was in fact almost troubled by the fear of 
failing in any respect. Nothing indeed can equal the 
terror which seizes a conscieutiaus. mind at the thought 
^ not listening to the voice of those who are no more. 
This impression is compounded of the twofold feeling. of 
their departure and their presence: something tells, us 



that they see all oiur actions, all our thoughts, but at the 
same time they are no longer present to express what 
they feel, what they fear, and what they wish. What 
dtead seiaet us when we think, that we may offend these 
beings, who are at once absent and present; whom we 
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shall no more see, yet who see us always; whom we 
fee} to be so near to us, and yet in a region so unknown { 
whose voice will never make itself heard to claim what is 
due to them, bat whose spirit borers around ns^ and 
penetrates the inmost recesses of oar heart! 

In the year 1819, M. de Stael pablished three political 
pamphlets, which were to second the tendency to reform 
whieh at that time manifested itself in the government; 
This period was a time of lively hopes for France: M. do 
Staei participated in them, and joined in the movement 
which at Hiat time animated the public mind, though hitf 
youtii forbad him any active part in politics. The object 

« 

of one of these Uiree pamphlets is tx> show the inconve- 
nienees of fixing the age of forty for the deputies. M. de 
Stael did not scrapie^ and wiHi reason, to plead his own 
cause, when be desired that men below that age should h^ 
eligible. One of his most ardent wishes always was, to 
be able to serve his country as deputy. He was takeii 
from the world too early for this desire to be realised^ 
The line of his political conduct was always the; same-«- 
an ardent and enlightened love of liberty, with a complete 
independence of all parties, and of all prejudices, whether 
old or new. But though politics warmly interested the 
und^standing of M. de Stael, they were in his eyes only 
a means to lead to the moral and religious development 
of man. His ardent sympathy was eager to do good 
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directly — to relieve the sufferer, to raise the desponding, 
to reform the gnilty: and though he highly valued the 
forms of government^ which have such an influence on the 

destiny of man, they were subordinate in his mind to 

« 

more elevated questions; and he felt himself more strongly 
attached by religious and charitable institutions, the* 
special object of which was the welfare of humanity. ' 

At that time the Protestant Bible Society had just 

been founded; it was the first of those societies which 

were to determine the revival of Protestantism in France. 

* M. de Stael began to attend to it, and eagerly embraced 

this opportunity to employ his activity in religious works. 

His convictions were still rather wavering, or at least 
had not become lively and active in his soul; it was by 
devoting himself to religious and philanthropic occupa- 
tions, that they became strengthened. He verified this 
passage of the Gospel: ** If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God/' A journey 
which he made in England had very great influence on 
him. During this journey he became acquainted with all 
the distinguished friends of religion, by whom he was 
affectionately received. The first religious assembly at 
which he was present (that of the School Society) affected 
him much. The following is his own description of the 
impressipn which it made' upon him: — '* Wilberforce 

made an admirable speech ;''aind if I hacl Qot been before 

e 
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the publici I should have wept with emotion : there was 
so much feelings so much soul, and at the same time 
something good-natored, lively , and almost gay* I was 
obliged to make a motion, and though I had not time to 
eonsider it, the indolgence of the assembly was so electric, 
that though speaking a foreign language, I was not nearly 
so much intimidated as I should have been at Parb/' 

A Sunday passed in the house of Mr. Wilberforce, 
abo made a great impression on him. '' I have been pro- 
foundly moved," he writes, " by this day; worn out by age 
and disease, Mr.W. seems only attached to life by the reli- 
gious feeling which animates Um. The whole family, all 
the domestics ranged in a circle, and listening with the 
most profound attention to the prayers read by Mr. 
Wilberforce, and answered by his wife; the mildness, the 
amenity of this household; the total absence of all affec- 
tation; all this has left in my heart germs which the sequel 
will unfold." Doubtless he did not always receive a 
similar impression. He sometimes met with an intolerance 
which wounded his heart, with narrow ideas which 
offended his understanding; but he recognized in it the 
human misery which the gospel denounces to us, and 
whioh disfigures even the Holy Law, in attempting to 
iqpply it. The general result of this journey was to 
strengthen the faith in his heart, and to inspire him more 
and more with a tfutte for a holy and religious life. 
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But he felt Jiow difficult it li ta realise in oneself the 
type of a trae Christian, to confonn one's Iffe to evan- 
gelical pnrity in the midst of a world, whose spirit, 
aecaiding. to Scriptnre, is in opposition to God. Some 
time passed l>efiNre ids understandiBf had aelTed the 
difficnlties which the Christian faith presented to iiini, 
and before he had siade all the habits of his social liie 
haraoniae with his conyictions. 

He long suffered in this struggle imposed upon eveiy 
man who wishes to iiilfil the diyine law; a struggle which 
£k> Paul Ims so weH described: life was to him 41 
"iMf/ors,*" having alwa}fs before his eyes this aaodel, 
which ^e «ould not attain, he consumed his jiowers in 
fruitless efforts: iie felt Ihat affliction, with which nothing 
can be compared, of a soul which aspires in vain to the 
cekatial regions^ where it longs to breaithe and live, while 
it is still held down, in spite of itself by the bonds -of 
earth. This tmsetded state of his mind was an insupport- 
able burthen^ under which he felt himself sink; and it 
was even visible in hie countenance. But by d^^ees his 
soul was composed by the Christian faith^ which is at 
the same time so consolatory and so pure, and, without 
taking any thing from the beauty of the moral type which 
we oi^ht to attain, teaches us to avert our eyes from our 
own misery, to £x them upon that only holy and just 

Being who has accemplished every thing for us, who 

e2 
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teaches tis not to look for strength in ourselves, but to 
depend on that support which never fails ns, and by which 
alone we can obtain the sanctificalion promised to him 
who believes in his Saviour. 

Nevertheless, Ihe fear of bein^ looked upon as better 
than he was, of exceeding ever so little by his expressions 
the reality of his convictions, continually haunted him. 
Impelled by the desire of doing good, to place himself 
foremost in all charitable and religious undertakings, he 

■ 

Was checked by the fear lest he should appear to be more 
advanced in the faith than he really was. " It is above 
all things necessary for me,** he wrote, *'to maintain 
harmony between my sentiments and my expressions ; suid 
it would be better to make too little, than to say too much 
of them." 

In fact, he had reason to fear lest his piety should be 
thought very exalted by those who observed the nature of 
his occupations, and the use he made of his fortune*; a 
considerable portion of which was de Voted to actions 
which it would be impossible to make known to the public, 
without actiiig in opposition to his wishes; and the other 
part served to diffuse more pleasure an4 ease over the 
liveis of all those who were about Wm. 

He was secretary to the Bible Society, and three times 
drew up the Report — in the years 18!^, 1823, and 1828. 
He attended the meetings of the Committee, and, as one 
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of tke worthiest members of the society wrote, '' He always 
added actions to words ; after haviag excited and brought 
abont a decision/ he never left the execution and the 
oonseqpences of it to others. He acted as reporter, 
CQllector, &c/' He made the first collection in the 
Arrandisnmens. He was treasurer to the Religious 
Tract . Society, for which he translated a striking 
''.Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Kent,^' which he 
accompanied with a preface, designed to show the 
remarkable union of the martial and Christian spirit in 
that, publication. He was an active member of the 
Missionary. Society, and delivered several speeches in the 
annual assemblies. 

. He devoted much zeal and assiduity to the establish- 
ment of Savings Banks, for which he made, at various 
times, several Reporjts. He was one of the founders of 
the Society for Protestant Workmen ; and one of the 
supporters of the Helvetic Society for Poor Swiss at a 
Distance from their Country. Lastiy, in 1826. he was 
appointed president pf the Society for Christian Morality. 
He considered that society as eminently useful ; it 
appeared to him an example of tolerance without indif- 
ference. It was in his opinion a mieans of unitinsr persons 
of different religious faith, upon neutral ground, without 
their being obliged to make mutual concessions. He 
thought that the. object of the society should be wholly 
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practicafy becaase it is in practice l£at different religions 
may always agree; bat tbat it was destined to nnite the 
enUgbtened views, the political knowledge, whrck are 
more commonly found in tbose who profess pbilosopUcat 
opinions, to fte zeaf wbicfa is tbe osnd characteristic of 
llie religions. Welt knowing, that there were Christians 
enlightened npon political and economical questions, ta 
there are phifosopherg who are active and zealous in good 
works ; be thought, however, that this union wasr rare, and 
Ae Sodiety of Christian Morality appeared to him to be 
a centre, to which every one might bring his pecnirsar grift, 
to consecrate it tor the general advantage. His* wish: was, 
to give to that society a more active tendency, nod he was^ 
in fact weH situated to form a bond of union between 
rriigieufr men, and men of the world. Let us hope that 
Ae good which he deoKfed to do* will be acconpfis^d^, and 
&at Us wishes will be fulfilled. 

In short, no establishment was formed, favorable either 
to> knowledge or to religion,. desHned to enlighten or to 
relieve' mankind, wliacfa did not find in Augustus, not an' 
easy proteetor who is content with contributing seme sums 
of money, and shewing his approbation by some speeches, 
birt a zealous, active, intefligent friend, ready to give his 
time and his attention, independently of other araktance. 
He might even have beett reproached wA suffering his Hfe 
to be toe much taken i^, with devoting it too much to fte 
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service of all who applied to him, and not reserriag 
saffident leisure for meditation and stttdy» to which the 
elevation of his mind abo invited him. This was a faolt 
with which his friends reproached him, and of which he 
accused himself; bnt can we call this a fanlt? And what 
most have been the sympathy of thia being, of whom it 
may wilh trntib be said, that in whatever temper of mind 
he was^ a creature in distress never discomposed him ! 
His time was divided between Paris and Coppet ; but not 
seeing any political career ready to open to him, he formed 
the resolution of carrying intx> execution his plans of im- 
provement, on the estate where he resided in Switzerland. 
At the same time, he endeavoured to extend his influence 
in the department of the Ain, where he had chosen bis 
political domicile, and of which he hoped to be one day 
the repredentative.* 



* The following is the manner in which one of the most taifluontiai 
members of the Electoral College of the Ain, speaks of Mr. de 
Stael :—'' It,has long been a subject of regret, that age should have* 
prevented him fWmi becoming a candidate; and this year, but (or 
that invincible obstacle, in the Electoral district to which he 
belonged, the same which distinguished itself by the eleolifMi of 
Camille J^ordan, he would have been raised almost unanimously to 
the honorable post at which he aspired, and of which he was so 
worthy.'* 
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He conceived the plan of a grand agricultaral estid^lisl^- 
ment, the object of which was much less to increase his 
own fortune, than to improve the. rural labors of the 
conntry which he inhabited, by new machines and new 
fHTocesses, and to form connections with the inhabitants. 
Though he had reached the age of thirty-two, without 
having ever directed his attention to agriculture, he 
rendered himself master of the science in a very short 
time.* 



* We will add here a commanication which we have received 
from one of his most intimate friends, and who assisted him in his 
labors : — 

*' Having attained that period of life when we begin to feel 
desirous of applying what we have collected in the coarse of youth, 
Mr. de Stael, whose age still kept him from the potitical career 'to 
which he aspired, resolved to introduce upon his estate at Coppet, 
the agricultural improvements and methods which he had observed 
on his several visits to England. 

. *' He was urged to this by his affection to an abode where his 
early youth had passed in the midst of so many impressions, and 
of a moral existence such as perhaps never occurred elsewhere ; he 
was induced by the beauty of this spot, and of the country which 
he desired to fertilise; and lastly by the interest which he felt in 
the inliabitants, to whom he wished to render himself useful, by 
combining improvements in agriculture with those of moral 
education, which all his efforts tended to give them. 
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. We shall transcribe some passages of his letters, from 
whiidi. it will be seen that he always joined a view of 



: '^ He saw in ihe^e improvements the natmral object of the 
results of an education, which, after having developed the faculties 
of the inhabitants of the country, ought to offer them an application 
and emplopnent analogous to. their development — an application 
which the peasantry cannot. find, except in the amelioration of 
l^nd, the cultivation of which is confined to them. 

.*'Sucfa were the motives of Mr. de Stael for undertaking the 
a^cultural labors, to which he devoted himself for four years, 
with that ardor which he displayed in every thing that engaged his 
attention.. . 

. ''But these labors themselves were not mere agricultural occupa- 
tions, destined to improve the cultivation of a field; he had 
contemplated in a higher point of view, the science which, we now 
C9\{ Agronomies 

(^ '/ Mr. de Stael had convinced himself that the choioe of the 
productions, to be cultivated, pqght not to be calculated, merely 
according, to their relative aptii^ss to yield such or such a crop ; 
but that it was necessary above all things to attend, in the choice 
of crops, to the general circumstances in which each country was 
placed, so that each of them might produce the crops which would 
yield the largest profit, by being free ffppi competition. 

. ** This is the point of view hitherto newjn agriculture, and which, 
Mr. de Stael had made the guiding princif^t^ of his rural under- 
takings^ that he has explained in one of his writings in the following 
terms: 



H 
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moral good with his dtsire of physical atnelioratioii. 
"The foUowing* is the snbstanoe of my agricultiirat plaa: 



*^ * Experience, in agreement with tiie heat ptiaeiplei ef p<4IMcal 
economyy has loog taag^bt as tJkat Ihere is no capital less advaata* 
geoQsly employed than that whieb is invested in the oilltiyafi<m of 
oofifty on a S(h1 of inferior qnality, in a eoontrf where Hie increase 
of popniatiott and of wealth has greatly enhanced the price of land* 
To onltiTate wheat npon lands, the market tahie of which is consi- 
derable, wfaHe tbeir fertility is so modcFate that they scarcely yidid 
four or five-^old,— while in $o many conntries with which commerce 
cenneets ns, there n still an enormons qnantity of land of the fimt 
quality producing above twenty-fold, and which may he had 
almost gratoHously by the first comer,— appears to me to be the 
most emneoHS of aH cahralations* 

^ ' In vain will Ihrmers, discontented with tiie low price of com, 
ask of the legislature a remedy which they cannot find exc^ in 
the exercise of their own judgment; in vain will government, to 
please them, engage In the fttai system of prohihitiOBS; llNee 
prohibitions wBl only increase the evils which they are mtanded to 
prevent; they wSA render the Buctuations of the priees moae 
abrupt, and -wiXt endanger the welffue of the lahoriag elasiesy 
wifhont giving any dniaMe advantage to thie land«owaMrs. 

*< * The cultivation of oorn is tmiy pioitable only in new conn^ 
tries, whera the soil is fertile, and the populatksa not uudMrous: 
in those, on Bie eontraiy, where weaMi and dvUkatloa have made 
great progress, the inteBigent former ooght to casploy his capital 
in the cultivation of the vine, the olive, the mulberry, &Cf Sce^ if 
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To^ enlai^e the estate of GoppeC, eitlicfr by ptariAiadeft^ er 
e!rcflia]ige, aad t& feyor at tbe same time the nfiioa of Ae 



iMal Girctniistaices are fiiToraMe. Btel If he has to eultlvate lands 
infenor ia quality or Bttnafien, be will do wi^ to raise eaiy sacli 
articles as^ hy fhdr great balk^ aad Hie diffieulCy of removing tfaekn 
from plaee to place, hare not to fear any foreign competitiMi. 
Snch are* all kinds of forage, whicfr, accordrog fo eircanistances 
wMeh are ymMer, may be sold in kind, or consamed by ttm 
varioQs domestie animals* 

^ ^Tbe loo great excess of arable hmd over pastarage, is a deibet 
common ta tbe agricvftnre of almost all the coantries tc» wbidr Iba 
ciTilisation of Rome has descended ; in those, on tbe contrary, 
where Germanic manneis have predominated, a mndi laiger part 
of the land has been devoted to pastaragey and tbe breedLng of 
cattle* 

** * Proceeding from tbis general point of view, I have drawn n^ 
tbe plan of some experiments, wbich, whether they sacceed or fail, 
vHlf, I hope, not be wiftoirt atffity : If I should not have sneeess, 
my neighboars may at least profit by my faults. 

*^ * The Ibtfowing is a rlew of tbe problenHi whicb I have endea* 
foared to solve hy pracftee: 

*<' L To eovTcrt cold tatd clayey araMe lands Into natural oi 
Mlficfal meadows; 

***n* TV ameHorale yrateiy meadows, and cleanse fliem by 
meana dfan inslmnent called tbe mole-i^eagh. 

** ' III. To lessen the expense of rural baildingSy by the adoption 
•f tteuw caiealaled to preserve crops in &e open air. 
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Imds of my. neighbours; ,to transform all my. bad land into 
mtdadows; ;to. aiigmfoit jthe pfodace o( the^ woods by m;^ 



• *** TV, To improve the breed of.liorses, by followiog the system 
whieh has given to England so great a soperiority in this point* 

r *'*y. To naturalise on the continent the English breed of long- 
wooled sheep.* 

• ''It is evident that the solation of such problems applied to 
agncujtare, mast, have required great care and ^ p^aeveranoey 
precisely becanse the details which it reqnires cannot be r^gulate^ 
like mere; manual labors., The understanding must be constantly 
providing for ;them; and consequently these detaUs cannot, be 
confided,, except to responsible managers. 

^* Now, it is difficult, to govern an establishment of this nature, 
because it is necessary to make these several managers move and 
concur in a common object, without any disputes or complaints 
arisiiig;between them. • 

V la this Mr. deStael had succeeded, by the adoption of a system 
of management which he called deliberative, and the success of 
which has been proved by experience. 
. t ** All the people of the farms met at the end of every week in an 

I 

assembly, at which Mr. de Staei or his agent presided. The two 
persons at the head of the agricultural labors, commenced by giving 
an account of the labors which were to have been performed during 
the preceding week; they stated. the obstacles which had impeded 
them, and the work which had been left unfinished was re-entered 
for the following week. 
*' The superintendents of the stables and of the sheep-folds gave 
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horses, and that of the meadows by my sheep; to 
assemble at Coppet the best of my horses and of my 



a similar accoant, and stated the condition of the animals entrusted 
to them, the provisions which ^hey had consumed, and the work 
which they had performed; so that the view of the state of the 
farms was thus clearly laid down every week. 

"The deliberation commenced after these preliminaries, tt 
related to the work of the ensuing week. Every one proposed in 
his own department such operations as he considered advisable. 
These proposals were discassed, first among those who were imme- 
diately concerned, and then by all those among the com{>any 
present who had better ideas to suggest. These discussions almost 
always led to a decision which met with no opposition, because it 
proceeded from the concurrence of all. A ccordingly , they produced 
a unity in the operations which it would have been difficult to 
obtain by perpetual superintendence and command. 

" This unity included the whole of the operations, because when 

treating of the labors of the week, it was absolutely necessary to 

explain the plan with which they were connected. All the persons 

•employed upon the farms were tlms acquainted with this plan, they 

•were able to appreciate' and to form a just idea of it, since they 

had themselves assisted and concurred in its development. Far, 

then, from being strangers to the present and future designs of 

Mr. de Stael, be had, on the' contrary, interested them in their 

• nuccess, and found in their*- zeal the recompense of his kind 

authority. 

** This kindness, which was one of the principal features fn the 
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flocks, in order to be able to saperintend the ejqperimenta, 
and to shew the results to the^ ^gncultcuralists w1m> meet 
here every month : this is the principal aflRtir: if I can 
carry it through, I believe that it will be very profitable i» 
the end; at all events, if I have only two years, (he wv^fe 
this in 1825,) my enterprise may be brok^i up, and my 
estates re-let to farmers, without loss to those who shall 
succeed me." 

FfWi thne to time he assembled at his house persons 
0f different ranks, who were ei^gaged in agriculture: 
*' My rural break&sts are of some use; ibey are a means 
ef bringing together men of vafrious classes and crpinicms ; 
of putting into circulation some useful notions, and of 
inspiring the peasantry with a desire of improvement.'' 

His observations on the peasantry shew equal sagacity 



chmracter of Mr. d« S4a«l» had Maced JiSm to aaienbl^ oaoo wmf 

year in tlte open ur, and en tbe banks of abeautiAil Mi% all ^ 

friends of agricultnra and liberly, wbo eame from all parU of 

£orape, as the depnties of civilisation, to oommunioate to. eaeh 

-oOkCTy in the boaom of rond cosmopolitism, aU that ii now predated 

by the social detelopment of nations ; expressiag as their £ii8t wish, 

» 
thai the emancipalMn of ccHnmeroe may at laapth everywhere 

release the prodnctions of the earth, and of homan industry, from 

the fetters which change their natural direction, and eheidE thdr 

productioa.'' 
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and mterest in dieir welfare : *' Tke differeaee between 
those who have a taste for truth and unproTeBeiit, and 
those who live only in rontiae, in egottsm^ is perhaps 
mare striking among the peasantry than in any other class. 
They have much natxural understanding; what they want, 
is more enlarged and more jost moral ideas, and especially 
sincerity. Bat by nmking it a rale to tell them at the 
ontset what they suppose will be made a mystery of, you 
in the end easily obtain an ascendancy orer them." 

''On Sunday morning, before the hour of sermon or 
mass, I assemble all the persons who are in my constant 
employment. I make them give an account of all that 
has been, or remains to be, done. I ask their opinions, 
as in a council of war, and put doubtful questions to 
the vote; a little republican form, which amuses them. 
Lastly, I exphiin my ideas to every one, according to the 
dejpartment confided to him. This method introduces 
activity and family spirit into my affairs, and a unity of 
will, which is essential." 

We see by this how Mr. de Stael, while highly 
interested in physical improvements, and taking pleasure 
in all the embellishments of existence, always found 
means to connect them with a moral idea : two sentiments 
which it is sometimes difficult to conciliate — activity and 
interest in the affairs of this world, with indifference to 
life^were womdHrfully combined in his soul. By a 
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|>ecaliar facalty of the imagination, he also knew how to 

live in the future, to animate his existence, and that of 

- • » 

others, by new projects; while at the same time he was 

constantly impressed with the frailty of life, as may be seen 

' by the letters we have quoted. The idea of death was 

always before him, but never rendered the colors of life 

more gloomy in his eyes; his plans, like his sentiments, 

always had an object beyond himself; he referred all to 

the happiness of others, to the progress of knowledge ami^ 

religion. Never did any person consider himself more 

> 
an instrument in the hands of Providence; and the 

conviction that this instrument was frail, and might be 

broken in a moment, never relaxed the interest or 

activity which he shewed in his work. Accordingly, 

when we now visit the places which have been animated 

by his zeal, when we see all the improvements which he 

began, we are affected by a deep melancholy; yet it is 

not that bitter and hopeless grief which we feel' when we 

see the projects of men active in this world stopped in 

the midst of their career. All did not finish when he 

quitted this world: he has blended with all his under- 

». 
takings an idea of eternity; and the good which he 

intended to do will be perpetuated after him. 

In the course of the year 1824, he published two 

articles in the Journal des Archives du Chris tianisme, on 

occasion of some religious persecutions which' took place 
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id the Canton of Vaad. There is every reason to hope 
that these writings have had a happy inflaence, and that 
they have contributed much to bring the government to 
more mild and more equitable measures. 

The opinions of Mr. de Stael agreed in some points 
with those of the persons persecuted under the ridiculous 
name of Momiers ; but on several questions he entirely 
differed from them. It was not, therefore^ as professing 
such and such opinions that he protected them, but as 
persons oppressed. It is the liberty of conscience which 
is pleaded with talent and ^nergy in these phamphlets> 
and not that of a particular sect. The cause of the 
oppressed was always his own; for never was an appeal 
to his generosity made in vain. In fact, one of the most 
decided features in the character of Augustus de Stael 
was generosity and elevation of soul. He felt an involun- 
tary impulse to undertake the defence of the weak. It 

» 

was not possible for him»*in the most unimportant dis- 
cussion, as in the most difficult situation, to profit by the 
smallest advantage over any body ; his own interest was \ 

always set aside ; his first impulse was to forget himself. 

This sublime quality, which Madame Necker has so 
well defined in the following words — " The negligence of 
great souls with respect to themselves, an inimitable 
feature of their natural beauty" — ^is perhaps the only one 
which canoiot be acquired by our own exertions ; for it 
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consists precisely in acting from impalse, and the most 
laudable effort would change its character. 

The following year he published a volume of Letters on 
England, which the English consider as one of the books 
whicb give the best idea of their institutions. In the 
first part of the work, he discusses with acuteness and 
impartiality, the fundamental question on the ktate of 
sodiety in France and England; in the second he paints in 
lively colors, the manners of tlnglish society. We find 
in this book a very great esteem for the English nation ; 
but it appears to us that it would be a mistake hot to 
acknowledge a very profound love for France ; a decided 
preference for the ideas which the French revolntioh ha^ 
established among us, and for the turn of inihd t>revailing 
in France. His understanding was more satisfied with 
the ideas of equality, of complete toleratice, which 
reigned in France; but the sight of practical liberty 
made a lively impression on his imagination, afid for this 
reai^on he painted it so well, for a feeling and kind 
'disposition affords the best means of understanding 
objects. He manifests a remarkable talent for relating ; 
for distinguishing among many circumstances that which 
will give life to the narrative, and place the object before 
ihe reader. He often shewed this talent also in conver- 
sation. The extreme facility with which he spoke 
English afforded him a favorable meanis to judge of ihe 
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coautry. Sir Walter Scott said that he was the only 
foreigner who spoke the boigaage like a native. 

The same year he made a tour in the South of Franoe^ 
the object of wiulch was to visit the Protestant churches, 
and to encourage the establishment of Bible Societies* 
Mr. de Stael, from his name^ his fortane^ his opinions, 
and the absence of every other fixed occupation, was 
natarally the centre of all the zealous Protestants of 
France. Though his zeal embraced all the institutions 
connected with the good of humanity, yet to defend the 
interest of the Protestants, and to promote their insti^ 
futions, was considered by him as his special mission. 

In this tour he visited Lyons, Annonay^ Orange, and 

Mitfseilles. In all tiiese places Bible Societies were 

Idready established; they assembled to receive bim; he 

encouraged and animaled them ; where none yet existed, 

he asked, and almost everywhere obtained the promise, 

that they should be founded* He also visited the schools 

and the hospitals, and was 'everywhere received by tiie 

Protestants as a brother and a guide. At Nismes, the 

workmen joined in intreating him to attend their Bible 

Societies ; at Bordeaux, tiiey compelled him to distribute 

the prizes in the schools. This reception distressed him, 

from his aversion to praises which he thought he had not 

deserved, from the fear of passing for superior to his own 

judgment of himself. ** It is distressing," he wrote, in 

f2 
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the Ailness of his heart, to one 6f his friends, ^' to pass 
for better than we really are. If we accept the testimo^ 
nies of kindness which are offered us, we feel that we are 
hypocrites ; if we decline them, others take for hamility 
what is only a simple troth ; and tlias we gain nothing.'' 

This tour prodaced various satisfactory results. Asso-* 
dations of Artisans, Bible Societies, have been founded 
in the places in which he wished to see them established. 
It has contributed to introduce a reciprocal intercourse 
between the churches, which formerly had no corres- 
pondence except with Paris; and these relations have 
given much more energy and consistency to Protestantism 
in France : lastly, what is most important, it has sown in 
many hearts, the seeds of piety which cannot be destroyed. 

He visited Nantes, where he obtained proofs of the 
continuance of the negro slave trade. He made himself 
acquainted, by personal observation, with the construction 
of the slave vessels ; be succeeded in obtaining some of 
the fetters intended for the slaves ; and from that time his 
attention was unceasingly directed to the means of 
procuring the abolition of such barbarism. 

Mr. de Stael, in promoting the elevated ideas to which 
he devoted himself, shewed a practical capacity, a clear 
and precise knowledge of all the material details of life, 
which are not often found combined with exalted 
meditation, and a generous enthusiasm. He was what the 
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English call a matter-of-fact man : the means of execation, 
the obstacles^ were well known to him ; and at the same 
time his thoughts were always occnpied with the most 
sublime subjects — ^the service of God, and the welfare of 
his f<dlow-creatures. The experience of difficulties had 
not abated his zisal, or his confidence of success^ in a 
good cause; in the same manner as his understandings 
though naturally sagacious, and even a little austdre, did 
not HI any way diminish his universal benevolence. 

On his return to Paris, he solicited an audience with 
the Dauphin, and shewed him the fetters which he had 
brought with him, as indisputable proofs of the con- 
tinuance of the slave trade. These complaints were 
received as they deserved by a Christian prince, and a 
friend of humanity. He did not content himself with 
this step ; he addressed all the authorities who had any 
influence in this question; especially he roused public 
opinion, by speaking of it on every occasion. ** This 
question,^ he wrote, ** occupies my entii^ attention ; I 
write« and make others write, to all quarters, and express 
my indignation to so many people, that some effect will 
perhaps at length be produced.'' At the general meeting 

of the ^'Society of Christian Morality," he gave an 
account of his visit to Nantes; and shewed to the public 

those horrible fetters. We venture to say, that the 

recollection of this discburse will long remain impressed 
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on fhe minds of thoae who were present on that oocBsipn. 
Mr. do Stael was greatly affected ; emotion^ aa osnaL 
exalted his faculties; he oommnnicated it to all hi^ 
keaters ; at the same time^ he explained with so much 
fMracisibn the barbarods use of these irons, and the 
aitnatioB of these nidiafpy slaves, that eT0n those who 
hfid no notion of maritime affairs, were able to form a 
perfect idea of a slave ship* Lastly, whan he stopped, 
just as he was going to proaounce tii^e name of tho^ilty, 
to leave them time to repent, before they were given up 
to public animadveraion, there was in his expression s^j^h 
a noble indignation against ctJOm, sqch sincere Obristian 
choritftowards the unhappy aathprs, that i| was impcssibto 
not to be deeply affected by it. 

We will aolice on this occasioii one of the coi|tip3ts jp 
the bharacter of Hr. de Stael, irbich irill serve at jtbe 
same time to thr<>w light ^pon the mora} effetcts of 
Christianity. The adversaries of the Gospe} hav/e^ 
pretended that it might impair the moral en^gy tx^d 
iligpity of dbaracter, by its precepts of huwUty ai;^ 
forgiveness of ii^iaries. Mr. . de Stael was a living 
refutation of this ol^ection. Nobody felt a more lively 
indignation against injustice ; which would soi^etimes 
even make him lose his command of temper ; he tamed 
pale with anger, his Ups trembled. He ofien said that 
he should ftad it difficult to contain himself in an assembly. 
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^f he be^urd certain maxims expressed^ which apgeare^ 
to |^|m offensiye. Bnp |ie appeared to fulfil literally the 
precept of the Apostle, '' Be ye angry and sin not ;" fof 
bis irritation against iiyostice never inspired him wit^ 
ill-will towards him who bad committed it: he neveir 
thought of a wrong as done to himself individaally, bat 
of the loffence to reason or to justice ^n his person. Ip 
Wfts a moral evil which he attacked, it was a principle and 
nojt f^ person against which he ven|;ed his just indignation* 
Ml'.de Stael served the cause of the unhappy Greeks 
with the same zeal with ^hiph hp had urged the abolition 
of the slave trade. Qe devoted to them ^oth his fortune 
and his time* ' He wa? very active in the cihimitpee, fuij^ 
engaged with ardor in promoting the collections which 
we(re made in 1826. In a visit whic^ he paid aboiit Ihi^ 
time to England, he endeavoured to rouse the opinion of 
his b\egx<i^ i» favor of the Greeks.: *' My words have not 
been whoUy thrown a]Rray/' he wrote; *' I am invited to a 

• * ^ 

^igious meeting, to speak of this holy cause ; thus |t^re 

is a ray of hope." 

In the same year he experienced a pretty considerable 
loss of foxjtune. The half of a building lately erected on 
^s farm ws^ burnt, with a laige crop. He was absent, 
and did not arrive a,t the spot tilji the following day. A 
false report h n ^ made hijm believe at £rst that the entire 
of 60ppet wad destroyed, and tl^at he had lost every Ihjngp. 
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But the only question he asked was, whether any person 
had met with an accident; and the joy $md gratitude 
which he felt on learning that nobody had sustained any 
injury, did not allow him to feel the smallest regret at this 
reverse of fortune. He was seen to come with a joyful 
and happy countenance to the scene of this disaster, 
repeating what he often used to say on important occasions: 
^* There is some good reason for this, though it is not 
known to us; but it is not in Tain that Providence has 
permitted it." One of the points, of which he was most 
firmly convinced, was, that all the events of this world 
contribute to our education, and are directed to that 
object by the paternal hand of God. *' There is a voice/* 
said he, *^ which speaks to us, in all the circumstances of 
our life, if we will listen to it." Sometimes, wh^i 
speaking of an event which appeared to him strange or 
unjust, he would say, ^* I wait for the explanation ; I do 
not yet understand, but I shall see clearly by-and-by." 

This fire had been the cause of giving him very 
agreeable feelings. The affection borne to him in the 
country had manifested itself in a most gratifying manner. 
The inhabitants for many leagues round had hastened to 
the spot ; above 1600 had assembled, and an astonishing 
number of fire-engines had been brought. 

At this period of his life, Mr. de Stael thought it 
necessary to unite himself to a companion who tfdgbt 
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asfiist him in following the course which he had chosem 
Anxious above all things to find sympathy in his, most 
intimate persaasions, he tarned his thoughts to a fimiily 
eminently pioas^ but whose mild and tolerant piety was 
in unison with his own* He formed a union with 
Miss AdMe Vemet, daughter of one of the principal 
magistrates of the republic of Geneva, and whose family 
had been allied to his own. Piety kept for him the 
promises of the present life; he experienced a happiness 
which combined all the joys of this life with all the hopes 
of heaven. It is not possible for us to speak in detail of 
this happy union ; there is too cruel a contrast between 
the picture of so many joys, by the side of so many 
afflictions ; as Dante says, ** To retrace days of happiness 
in the days of misery, is the greatest of aJRctionsf* 
besides, there are sentiments so delicate, that they would 
be tarnished by being exposed to public view.. They 
must be known only to the hearts which feel them, and to 
God who inspires and blesses them* 

But we will speak of the rapid progress of this soul, 
which God prepared for heavep, during the last -fear. 

The desire to lead all those who surrounded him to the 

» 

faith ' of a Saviour, and to communicate to them the 
treasure he had found, had become more and more pre- 
dominant in his breast. For more than a year he had 
introduced domestic worship in his house; after reading 
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c| portipii of the 6of pel, ^e entered in^ some pr|t€)t|gj34 
explanajtimsy which 5<rere very useful to tho^e who Jiear/l 
thepii* O^ Sufiday, he 4iyi<^^4 ]^^ tii^e m i^ncb a manner 
as to leave his domestics a^ much leisure as possible for 
pious fpeditation; and in the evening, he assembled his 
household) and all the people belonging to his farms^^ to 
attend a simple, but highly edifying service. It was his 
constant desire to inspire all those who were in his service, 
with true piely: " It will be a very soothing feeling," 
he wrot^ a few weeks previous to his death, '* if ever I 
spe a real impression produced by this domestic worship." 
Coppet became more and more his constant residence, 
afl^r his p:iariiage. He had founded a public library ; 
aa4 after haymg contributed large soi^s towards tjfjs 
objiact, he induced the inhabitants to subscribe themselves, 
^iffA supp^^d th^ with the most useful bopks. Op 
Sunday morning, the literary was opeued for the purpos^B 
of lending )^ooks. Mr. de Stael was rejoiced tQ see that 
a desire for knowledge was spreading, and was jpeved 
when he wf» told that only a fe^ rieligious bpokft ^ere 
rea^ He changed the old school into one of mutual 
ins1;ruction ; and had commenced the fonpation of one for 
ve^ry yonng phildren^ oi;i the plan of the English Infant 
Scjj^ool^. Ho hiinself atten4e<d ip ike eld^er children, and 
encouraged i^effk with bi^ advice. I^e visited the poojr, 
c|QjQSo)ing ^ weU jrqlieying them. He rendered bift a^- 
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csultanil iM^enpatioiis moi^ and more advant^gmm to ^ 
his neighbours: '^ Tha pouotry/' he sai49 ''begins to 
profit by my enterprise/^ He cprrespond^d with th^ 
Societies formed for osefal arts in the Coaton of the Vaad* 
In short, it is no exaggeration to say that he devoted kif 
whole iime, to the good of hnmanity» Tliis will ap^^eiff 
evident to titie reader* if he recollects the list of occnpatioiia 
which we have qaoted; and in examining bis paperji and 
his accounts, which he has left in perfect order, we have 
conYinced ourselves of the truth of this assertion* It 
would perhiips be difficult to quote apy separate traitv, 
for his life was like one connected wh<de. 

Happiness seemed to be the last m/eans chosen 1^ 
Providence to complete bi« moriJ education. This hap- 
piness had dispelled a disposition to despondency which 
aMuetimes seized him. The new duties which claimed 
his regard, had also cured him otf oertaiti habits pf xxTjeBo-- 
lution — cauaed perhaps by too many scruples, an4 whip|& 
had been attended with inconvenience in the cpadnct of 
his life. Having become the guide of another, and being 
destined to be the head of a family, he had acquired a 
complete firmness and precision of views* The perfect 
hara^ony of all his sentiments, sali^ed the thirst for 
truA which filled him ; for never man felt more than be 
did, the necessity of this virtue. The fear of affli/^ting 
others, and the desire of saying ail he tibtonght, wece in 
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Mn de Stael two such powerful mottyes, tbat sometimes 
they combated each other. He often eDdeavoiired to 
come to the point in which his opinions diverged from 
those of others, in order tbat they might not believe in a 
false harmony; and at the same time, his benevolenise 
urged him to seek every point of conciliation. He wished 
to make his expressions agree with his thonghts, and, if 
we may use the expression, to measure the one by the 
other. 

He was engaged in writing a second work upon 
England, ihe first pages of which will be lulded to his 
works. Lastly, he had began to draw up a statisment of 
the grounds of his faith in the grand dogma of Christianity, 
free gr4ice through Jesus Christ: but he was not able to 
write more than a few pages. This belief was the basis 
of his religion; he acknowledged with all evangelic 
'Christians, that he owed his salvation only to the mercy 
of God, throng]^ the blood of the Saviour, without trusting 
in any of his works ; and looking upon himself as con- 
demned, if his sentence were dictated according to strict 
justice. In a letter which be wrote a few months before 
his death, he says: ** I have read Mr. Gaussen's admirable 
sermon on the brazen serpent; tHis passage of Scripture 
has g^eat influence over me* Ten times a day, when I 
am assailed by evil thoughts, I feel myself impelled to 
look to heaven, and to seek there the symbol of tiie 
cross." 
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Next to this fondaiiieiital article of faith, the ideas 
most constantly present with him, were those we have 
already mentioned — confidence in the education which 
Providence gives ns, the continual sense of tiie frailty \ 
of existence, and the necessity of accounting for our 
time, fortune, and talents. ''I do not feel," said he, 
even before his marriage, " tiiat my fortune belongs to 
me; I cannot dispose at discretion of what has been 
entrusted to me for a particular object/' He more and 
more regarded this life as a road which conducts us to 
another. He often said, '' Whaf does the road signify ? 
What we must ask of Ood is, to enable us to advance,*^ 

He sought in every thing to conform to the will of 
God; he regarded every action, from the most insigni- 
ficant to tiie most important, in this point of view: and he 
had comprehended this passage of St. Paul, ^* Do all to 
the glory of God." He was constantiy impressed with 
the need of prayer; he was convinced of the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, and of the necessity of being regenerated by 
Him, to go to God. But he feared and avoided all theolo- 
gical discussions. ^* Christianity," he said, *' ia^ essentially 
a practical religion, which discloses itself only to the 
human inteUigence by prayer and action." He said one 
day, on occasion of a debate on grace and free-will, to 
shew the necessity of bringing all truths to the fulfilment 
of the law, '* In a word, my belief is, that we ought to 
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labor 83 thongh we could do something, bat knowing tliat 
we can do nothing.'^ He depended on tbe mercy of bis 
fiayionr, and found in this conviction tbe peace which 
his sonl needed: *'I seem^" said be, '^ to be acbiidi 
who may indeed offend bis father, but who. can never be 
abandoned by him/' It was thus that he expressed this 
confidence in the pardon of God, which has become, under 
a theological name, the snlgect of arduous discussions, 
but which in reality, is only the filial hope, with which the 
Holy Spirit inspires us» when he impels our heart to 
Mclaim, '' My Father r 

He detested intolerance; every exclusive docfaine, 
every doctrine which set limits to the infinite mercy of 
God, and decided definitively on the fate of those, wjiom 
Providence has called back to itself, was rejected by him. 
** How can positive faith," said he, '* be reqidred in those 
doctrines which our whole heart repels — not only our 
wicked and worldly heart, but our hearts when warmed 
by wisdom from above?" The happiness which he 
eiyoyed increased his humility; he was astonished at his 
fortune, apd was never weafy of repeating that he was 
unworthy the goodness and favor of God. Ha was 
haunted by the fear of being ungrateful towards this 
merciful Father, of not serving His cause, of being an 
unprofitable^servant. The energy of his zeal vwified the 
passage of David^ '' / will run the way of thy Gommandr 
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191^1^, when thou shdli enlarge my heart" He preserted 
tiie dispoflitioii which we have observed in his childhood, the 
eager desire to serve those whom he loved; and the same 
Augustas, who when quite a child wished to be nsefal to 
his mother, and was grieved at not being able to succeed, 
fi^lt in his matarer jears tne same timid ardor, the same 
humility in 'the service of his God. Thns Providetice 
j)laiits in oar jsonl the germs which it is to develop : the 
heavens are obscared, the bad seasons c(Hne, the storm 
threatens to destroy them ; bat the paternal hand of God 
Cherishes lind preserver them, to transplant them into a 
better solL 

Notwithstanding thiil constantly-inereasing hnmility, he 
often said, ** I feel my seal renovated ; I fsmcy that I can 
perceive myself regenerated ; I often repeat this verse of 
oar Psalms — * O Lord, my God, when ehatt my eyee 
hehUd thy face V Soihetimes it seems to me that my 
^oal tends towards God, and that, notwithstanding the 
happiness i^hitsh I enjoy, to pass into a better world is a 
blessing to which I aspire, and to which I am called." 
We see that all the enjoyments that sarroanded him, did 
not hinder his sonl from soaring towards heaven; this is 
the character of pare happiness, of that which God 
bestows ; it does not chain down oar heart to this earth ; 
on the contrary, it draws it to eternal felicity; for it 
springs from the same scarce, and the thirsty soul only 
te^ moire ardently the desire to rcgoin its God. 
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The life of Mr. de Stael waa, as we see, devoted to the 
service of God; bat Coppet was far from presenting a 
gloomy and anstere aspect; joy and happiness reigned 
there ; the hearts of the inmates were serene and pure as 
the azore sky which surrounded them* Mr. de Stael, 
while he openly professed to think and live as a Christian, 
had not broken off any of his connections with persons 
who did not participate in his convictions. He separated 
himself, at the bottom of his heart, from the spirit of the 
world, from that spirit which he perceived to be at efamity 
with God— *that is to say, to unite indiierence to evil with 
severity towards the guilty; whereas the Gospel announces 
hatred of sin, and compassion for the sinner. But he did 
not lay down any exolusive and narrow limits; he pre- 
ferred a calm and retired life, but he knew that the spirit 
of the world may be carried into retirement, as the 
Divine Spirit may animate us at a f^te* Good-will to 
his fellow-creatures, love of God, were the grounds of his 
actions. He diffused life and. activity around him; he 
was a centre of union for the country. 

The existaice of Mr. de Stael was then complete. The 
expected birth of his child filled him with the sweetest 
hopes, and was the subject of his fervent prayers. On the 
20th of September he had the second and last of his agri- 
cultural meetings. Persons came from all quarters to 
Coppet, to judge of his labors and machines. The 
weather was very fine; nature, which is exquisite in this 
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countryy favored by heaven, was embdlislied by the bqsfle 
of this assembled multitade. Aagnstas ceceived every 
one with that affability which was so pleasing* He was 
evidently actuated by the. desire of aniting the two 
countries which were so dear to him; comparipg t|ie 
opinions of different classes, animated by the same love 
for mankind. Some wishes expressed with emotion for 
the happiness of the country, for the liberty of the world, 
foand an echo in every heart. In less than two months 
after diis last meeting, he was seized by a mortal disorder, 
and recalled to the bosom of God. His Saviour was ever 
in his mind, and His name waa constantly pronounced, 
even in the wanderings of his ref»on. 

His son was bom twelve days afterwards. The bi^th 
of this cUld spread a ray of light oyer a country plunged 
isk melancholy gloom« The words of th^ Gospel may 
with truth be applied to him; he was a subject of joy and 
gladness, and many rejoiced at his birth i and now yrl^en 
this poor and beloved being walks in these gloomy scenes, 
4iere is not an inhabiti^it who does not approach him, aiid 
shew in his countenance that mixture of joy and grief, 
whioh so much regpret %nd so many hopes must inspire. 
In the last letter which Augustus wrote, he said, speaking 
of his disorder, *' As I am well persuaded that there is a 
reas<m full of wisdom and goodness for all the circum* 
stances of our life, to which our will is entirely a stranger, 

S 
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I have never been more inclined to optimism ; therefore 
do not make yourself at all uneasy.'^ In writing this same 
letter^ he still thought of the sacred cause of the Greeks ; 
and the last news which during his illness made his heart 
rejoice, was that of the battle of Navarino. 

Thus have we endeavoured to make Mr. de Stael 
known ; but we fear that we have not succeeded according 
to our desire. There is an entire part in his kind and 
tender character, which shewed itself only in his affections, 
of which we have not been able to speak: a grief for 
which all words are burning swords, forbids us to paint 
him as the most tender of husbands ; to speak of a union 
so rare, and even unique; and we could not have 
represented him in his other relations with his family or 
friends, without laying before the public details too private, 
without braving that feeling of reserve which ought always 
to be respected, and which Madame de Stael has so well 
expressed in saying, ** All natural sentiments have their 
modesty ;" and yet how can we properly portray Augustus, 
whose heart was so naturally disposed to cherish every 
domestic affection, without representing him with those 
whom he loved ? without speaking of what he was to his 
sister, to his young brother, to him to whom he was united 
by alliance, but for whom he felt a degree of sympathy 
much more profound than any degree of consanguinity 
could possibly have produced J How shall we make him 
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known without shewing him so occupied with the moral 
good of all those who were dear to him ; so tender in all 
the yarious details of life; so ingenious in giving happiness 
t)r pleasure to every moment of the day ; animating by his 
recitals, by his projects, the existence of all who were 
about him; sanctifying them* by his example, by his 
humility, his devotedness to God ? Augustus cannot be 
fully represented in this essay ; but why should we regret 
it ? This life of the soul is of little consequence to the 
public ; and the friends of Augustus do not need to be 
told what he was to them, to be put in mind of what they 
never forget: his tender and generous image will never 
fade in the hearts of those who lament him; and these are 
many — for never was being more beloved. 

Augustus was not precisely what might be called a 
public man ; his life was entirely devoted to the welfare 
of his fellow-creatures, but he never followed any career 
which permitted him fully to shew of what he was capable. 
We have seen all the impediments he met with under the 
different governments. It is therefore quite natural that 
Mr. de Stael should produce a greater impression upon 
those who were more closely connected with him, than 
upon the indifferent; and his friends ought not to be 
astonished if they could not make the public participate 
in their feelings ; and yet it is not so, as is fully proved 

by the painful sensation which his loss has occasioned. 

g2 
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He held no place, he had not been either minister or 
deputy, and yet his death was a public event. 'His 
contemporaries understood him ; they lamented in him all 
the ^ood which he would have done them in the sequel; 
they have felt that he who voluntarily, without being 
called by any function, had always been present whenever 
any good was to be done, would, if he had been placed in 
a more brilliant' situation, have rendered immense services 
to his country. 

We have endeavoured, as we said, to make Mr.de 
Stael known. Far from having exaggerated his good 
qualities, we think that we have only said the truth 
respecting him, and even but a part of the truth; we do 
not pretend to an impartial judgment, to an indifferent 
view ; but, are not the affection, the veneration, which a 
character inspires, in themselves a proof of what that 
character really is ? and is not the best manner of shewing 
beings who are no tnore, to those who have not known 
them, simply to state our own impressions— as the beauties 
of nature are better painted by relating the emotion they 
have produced, than by analysing the objects themselves ? 
Nevertheless, God forbid that we should represent him as 
a perfect being, and thus offbnd the memory of him whose 
first article of faith was the misery of human nature, md 
whose first virtue was humility! Nobody would have 
refused more than he, exaggerated praises ; and if he 
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could have heard them, he would have felt the same 
indignation as that great orator, dying the death of a 
Christian, who, fatigued with the praises of those who 
samHmded his death-bed, raised himself up to exclaim, 
** No more of this language, but ask pardon of God for 
my sins!" Augustus ascribed all his virtues to divine 
grace; and acknowledged that even with the assistance 
of grace, they were weak and imperfect. But it would 
be impossible for us to analyse his failings ; we will even 
confess that they have disappeared from our memory; and 
we f hould in vain endeavour to recall them. There is an 
impression which is universally felt after the death of a 
beloved person : all the petty details vanish, and we see 
only what was great, and at the same time individual 
and original, in him who is no more. His defects, and 
even the qualities which he possessed in an inferior degree, 
are effaced, and the striking features which constituted 
the moral beauty of his nature, alone live in our memory. 
Tliis impression is striking, and ought to be respected ; 
who knows if it is not a presentiment of the reality? and 
if the soul, when it leaves this world, is not at once 
disengaged from every thing that is little and accessory, 
to retain only the grand features which the band of God 
had engrav«[i on it? 
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Precautigns to be taken in studying and making 
Observations on England. 

THE history and constitutional laws of England 
have long been subjects of your inquiry. You 
have studied their spirit with perseverance and 
judgment. You are now desirous, sir, of know- 
ing the results of the institutions, on which you 
have been meditating ; and you have seen fit to 
request from me the practical notions I have been 
able to collect in my travels in England. I am 
far from deeming myself capable of giving you 
satisfiatction ; but to your kindness I submit with- 
out hesitation the scattered observations, that my 
mehiory can retrace . 

At all > periods of history, particularly at that 
ia which xte live, the interest we feel in nations 
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depends much less on their power, or the 
extent of their territory, than on the degree 
of liberty they enjoy. The little republic of. 
Athens occupies a more ftnportant place in 
men's thoughts, than the innumerable hosts 
of barbarians subjected to the sceptre of the 
despots of Asia; and if we look on modern 
Europe we shall perceive, that it exhibits the 
same moral |)henomenon. An article of the 
oflBcial gazette, that teaches us the will of the 
master, \s a}l we want to know of Russia: 
CJennauy itself, njEM;withstaBding the progress it 
haa noad^ in liter^twe ami philosophy, se^m 
as if blotted out &om tite poHticaJ wprW : but, 
wherever a ray of liberty appwrs, io th«li sprt 
men of reflection turn their oyes^ and m that 
good men fe^ iftlterested. If a couotfy umie 
with the eujoyment of mfl liberty a high degtee 
of intelljBettial t>tdti¥atito, and ia e«aderable 
political pr^oodeiiincQ, the interest it ezjeitea 
is still VfLqtet viyidi. 

In discussing the subject of your inqMiriei^ 
w^ stall hajve; w diflwulty to ^vest omrsdlves 
of the sfr^pid pwgudiQes, that terfe ireto ^uidi^ 
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eolouslijr kiMioured with the namd of tove c(f imr 
country* A person may be a very g^d Fmmh- 
miM, without ^ttppodag Engiand to be a c&aikttf 
of savage matiaers, where w^miep are eold m the 
matke^ like battle, and the njien are bf tf^ed by 
drunkenness. O^ir patriotism ^eeois tor me tk0 
mor^ obliged to adttiit sueh absurd tale6, thim 
thai of an Englishman to adopt i^ ail af tide bt 
£adth, that the Freneh are a nstfieti of d&ndin^ 
tnftsters, feeding on frogs. Bnt, whi)^ eMeting 
oA the questic^fit With an irftparfial desire ef seek- 
ing truHi, thercj still retftsdn many ilifi6ttkie« W 
surmount. 

Among the Strfhors who have writteh ch €5f feat 
Britain, some hate formed a systematic wfeole of 
its constitntional laws, agreeably t6 theSf owii 
ideas : they have sought to explaiti tteJ* oirigfiS 
l>y historical conjectures, or to connect thetfi by 
hypotheses more or less weH founded ; but they 
havfc neglected to ofcserve tii6 real state of things. 
They have d^awn an imaginary pidttite, ift wWtii 
S6me natutaf features no-doiibt are io be fchihd, 
Tiiit the image k by no means k faithfal «pr6^- 
seniaHoA. 
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Others/ on the. contrary, have presented to us 
as simple facts, requiring no commentary, the 
most curious laws or institutions, to understand 
which seems imperiously to demand a philoso- 
phical explanation, and the reciprocal, action of 
which is most difficult to be comprehended* 
Such, . in general, is the course pursued by Eng- 
lish lawyers and civilians. The how and the why 
seein to have remained to them matters of indif- 
ference : they resemble engineers, who should set 
up guide poles, without troubling themselves 
about the lines, that must connect the different 
points determined by their observations : and it 
is remarkable, that a foreigner, Montesquieu, was 
the first to collect, in a philosophic point of view, 
the grand fundamental institutions of England; 
and that the work of another foreigner, Delolme, 
gives to this day the least imperfect exposition 
of the British constitution. 

There is another class of writings on the poli- 
tical state of Great Britain, the utility of which 
I am far from contesting, but which it would be 
wrong to consult without great caution, particu- 
larly if we would attempt to draw any general 
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i^oDclusion from the data they present. I mean 
comppiiatioDs of authentic instruments and matters 
of fact. 

In statistics th^re are two ways of proceeding : 
one is, to lay down a uniform plan, embracing the 
whole of a country, and to compel £sicts to arrange 
themselves as they can under the heads prepared 
for them : the other, to ascertain this or that 
series of facts with great precision, subject them 
to the most scrupulous investigation, and thefi* 
deduce from them general results, by reasoning 
or calculation. 

4 

Th^ first of these methods is that commonly 
adopted in absoltrte governments. Those grand 
synoptical tables, that answer by a cypher or a 
phrase every question addressed to them by Su- 
perficial curiosity, satisfy the vanity of a king or 
a niinister. Wo to the rebellious , facts, that 
refuse to enter the Procrustean bed ; no door is 
open to their complaints ; it is impertinent of 
thiem, to come and derange the symmetry of such 
a beautiful structure. 

Fxee countries, oil the other hand, cannot be 
sttbjcictedito this cdnvenient uiiifornuty. ' In them 
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Ah« gdveraoMBi nmst b«d to th^ hifiiiMi^ vari^ly 
€f actual nature. If, in tba9«» general reauUs 
are not so easily obtained, it is of much grater 
ilikportoiee thoroughly to anc^rt^la h^%§ ; parties 
vA^e iot^rests aife affecfaed wtflbav^ oiftpy wi^yti 
i^ complam, add publicity wiU preeiure r^di?^ 
&u? fi^rofs. 

BTothiug casi be eompared f^r tccnn^y an^ 
fffftfetijsal utility to tb^ ddf^uAents «xhtbit^ i«t 
th^ reports of the diSer^t ^ammltt^eti of tbe 
Biatifih Porliapaesit: but to draw from tbf^^e im^ 
perfect data, faithful as they are, ge^ra) oon«- 
^ludiom f espfictiug the atate of the cguatpy^ is a 
bbo^r, that reqttifQ9 profoynd fefie<M^itoi and 
kwawhdg^ of variom kinds. 

I will^gQ fardiir ; I Will suppc^id ^ata maa ebt 
duad Urith a just and philc»0{di]j,o «ay of thiidlfciiig 
liafe carefully studied all the wnrittaA doiQumonta oja 
the subject of England that canfafecoiki^ed ; yet, if 
he have oo|t aubjetited has hQ|i|ittiries to the tetttctf 
tapevteAca i if ha fahire not eoliiiauped them idlh 
a ^iew of the country itself I wiii tentun to 
affirm^ ttot hia is iiahle to fidl into die giaalest 
anraEBs ih hid 4adttitfebii8» eisn though tfaay tAgfiid 
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be conformable to the best priiiC4>le8 of rea* 
soning. 

A few examples will elucidate xtiy meaning. 

In Bngland, the fortunes of the aristocracy 
are immense ; tnxury is carried to an unhei^rd-of 
excess among the higher class. Landed property 
is concentrated in a tc^erably small number of 
hands : the extent of Ihrms is very considerable r 
the cnltiv«ition of the soil employs enormous capii* 
tals : agriculture is conducted on a great scale^ 
and on scienttfie princiiple^. Prohibitory laws 
haye taised the price of grak to an enonn()q;is 
height. The clasd el people^ who ai% 0dt land*' 
holders k mueh greater than in France; and 
nearly a tenth of tlie population derivscs moore or 
less assiston^ ftroqi the p0QT*vnib&L 

These are unoeoneeted ^Ma taken at xmndom^ 
but the truth of wkieb is iqcfooitroi^ertibla. 

Now what eottchisioiss must naturally be di^awn 
from them, by a ii^an aocvstomed toi reason justly^ 
but who has merer se«A Eoglaad wkb his own 
eyes^? what ideas w^uld he form of the eoun^try 
from such d|rta ? 

Parms are of great extent, he woold say; agri^ 
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culture is scientific; it employs more implements 
and fewer hands than on the Continent. The 
fields then must be vast.and covered with uniform 
crops: hedges, ditches, fences, do not obstruct 
the progress . of the hoe, the drill- plough, and 
other improved agricultural implements. Here 
and there we shall find vast rural establishments; 
but the country is not interspersed with those 
peasants' cottages, that delight the eye in some of 
our provinces. 

This inference is strictly logical, yet it is directly 
opposed to the truth. In the greater part of 
England, the country is as much intersected with 
hedges as Switzerland, or the Bocage of la Vendue; 
its crops are various ; it is embellished by clumps 
of trees, unmolested . by the plough, that turns 
aside, as if respecting them with religious vene- 
ration ; the general appearance of the country is 
that, of a land of small farms; and nothing can 
exhibit a more pleasing picture of comfort and 
happiness, than the cottage of an English peasant. 

An erroneous system of prohibitory . laws, the 
man whom I have taken for an example will say^ 
raised the price of grain a few years ago, to an 
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exorbitant height, and tempted the farmer by 
profits, that the nature of the soil could not have 
promised him. What must have been the con? 
sequence? Every bit of ground capable of pro- 
ducing corn must have been sown, the plains of 
England must resemble those of la Beauce, or la 
Brie, and none capable of cultivation left un-: 
tilled. 

This reasoning too would be just, yet it would 
lead to a mistake, contradicted by the actual\ap*; 
pearance of England ; since in fact, notwithstand- 
ing the great number of enclosure bills, that have 
been passed within these few years, no country 
equally populous contains such an extent of 
waste land abandoned to unprofitable pasturage. 

If our logician pass from the aspect of the coun-- 
try to that of the inhabitants, what conjectures 
will he form ? He knows, on the one hand, that^ 
the aristocracy enjoy colossal fortunes; and on 
the other, that a numerous population is supported 
by public charity. No doubt, observes he, the; 
traveller who visits England is grieved at thor 
contrast of unbridled luxury and squalid want; 
tlie gates of sumptuous palaces are crowded with^ 
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beggftfs; the same eoDtrast will appew in food, 
elotlim^, and all the particulars of domestic eeo^ 

This supposition also would be conformable to 
reason; but what would fects say to it? They 
would tell us, that in no country of Europe does 
there exist so Httle diiSerence between the phy- 
sical enjoyments of the different classes of society, 
and that the progress of manufhctures of alt kinds 
teii^ daily to diminish the inequalities to be {bund. 
•■ Where then are the people V said the allied sove-t 
reigns, on their arrival in London, astonished at 
perceiving no external appearance of wretchedness 
m the curious crowd that pressed around them. 

What is to be concluded from all this ? Is Eng- 
land placed by nature out of the reach of the laws 
of reasoning, and the general relations between 
cause and effect ? Does what is true every where 
else cease to be true on passing the straits of 
Dover ?r— Undoubtedly not : but, when a problem 
h complicated, we must not pretend to solve H 
without carefully combining all (he data. 

We have seen how necessary it is, in studying 
the present state of England, to avoid drawing 
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bM^il^t th^ Q>^i^t legitiflMte cooclnsioDs from a 
iew pftftial (lata% We must not be less cautious 
w tjn^cuig effeots to their eauses ; or precipitately 
ftCQOV^nt f^ % phenomenon by deriving it from 
^omo simple source, without examining whether 
it be not the result of aen/'eral different causes, 
iQRigU> or p^aps opposite, to that to which it is 
ascribed. 

It is tl^ougb neglect of this preoauticm, that so 
pmny persons eommit such gross errors in their 
jii4gmento respecting England. One asserts^ that 
th^ co0in)ercial and maritime superiority of Great 
BrHisia, ia owing to its colonial system. But 
why has Spain» so long in possession of colonies, 
moTQ extensive and more ftvoujred by climate 
than those of England, remained poor, and with- 
out trade? The cmnmerdal prosperity of England 
then must have othw sevrees than colonial pos- 
session/^ 

Another boldly ascribes to prohibitory laws the 
l^roepiprity of English manufiictures, without re- 
fleeting, t^t in most countries of Europe prohi- 
Itttory laws have produced effects the very reverse ; 
and equatty w4thout reAjseting, that all the well- 
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informed: men in Englaxkl, all the enlightened 
manufacturers themselves, exclaim against the 
absurdity of this system, and have surmounted its 
inconveniencies only by extraordinary efforts of 
activity and intelligence, till a new administration; 
opening its eyes to the rjeal interests of its country, 
has begun to demolish the whole of this Gothic 
edifice. 

A third will say without hesitation : the real 
strength of England, the Palladium of its liberty; 
consists in that wealthy powerful aristocracy, ever 
ready to defend the rights of the people against 
the encroachments of the crown; in those here- 
ditary fortunes, which entails and the laws of 
promogeniture preserve in the same family, and 
thus secure its salutary inflaencef. — I am far from 
disputing the services, that the English aristro- 
cracy has rendered to the. liberties of its country, 
but still it is worth while to inquire, why these 
entails, to which such happy effects are ascribed 
in England, have produced in Spain and Italy only 
a deterioration of.estates, and the brutalizatibn of 
their possessors. And if in most countries of 
Europe the. nobility has ' become frivolous, ignos 
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rant, and servile, is it not evident, that we must 
seek for peculiar reasons to explain^ why the: 
English aristrocracy has maintained itself at the 
head of the progress of society towards liberty 
and knowledge ? 

In unorganized nature, phenomena in general 
require only a single cause to explain them. A 
stone left to itself falls to the ground; another 
moves on an inclined plane with an accelerated 
velocity: they follow one common law, that of 
gravitation ; and in whatever place a body is sub- 
jected to the action of the same force, it will obey 
it precisely in the same manner. If we enter into 
the vegetable world, the phenomena become 
moxe complicated. A plant will prosper in one 
country^ and languish in another, though sub* 
jected to the same cultivation, and exposed to a 
similar temperature : for this we must take into 
the account — the influence of the climate, the 
nature of the soil, the quality of the element that 
waters, it, and many oth^r accessory circum* 
stances. But when we ascend to animated beings, 
what a crowd of varying, inexplicable pheno- 
mena meets our eyes ! what different . aspects. 
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does Hm vital power tesume! what siurpriijiiig' 
modifications does it {)rodiiae on tiie matter sub* 
jected to its actbn ! Shall we on these accounts 
deny, that organic laws preside over the existence 
of living beings? surely not: we shall only 
acknowledge, that they are more difficult to 
comprehend, and requite deeper study* 

A free country is iti the order of human so* 
ciettes wlutt animated beings ave in the «ca}e of 
the physical world* Whefe all the powers of 
nature have their full scope, we most expect not 
only infinite variety, but mM^gje contrasts. Siidi 
is the spectacle that England exhibits. We.'canM 
not account for ti»e staie of this country by any 
of the trite general obsetvations, that are so antis-' 
factory to common minflls ; or, which is the same 
^ing,. to superficial thinkers^ All the questions 
relating to it must be studied, «ftd thioiro<»ghiy 
too, in themMlves; and &ere is scarcely oM 
general observation, which, put absolutely, iday 
not be met by an obscanration totatty opposite^ 

Shall we appesi to tiie obstinate wsistffiice «f 
tteshoiise of pe^^tn to themost)egi:timart:e^ckiirin» 
<tf thie cath<$lics, as a proof of England bemg 



iotakFwt? We sfaouU be HSgust 4i4 ^tdnofc add, 
thatj notwUhatRiiditig tbis anomaiy, «Hrt;witlfc- 
staudiiig tke si^ricTtts SDdwvemeMefl rfesultittgfretai 
^e civil ^tAte b^geonibuttded with ffaerritigioiis^ 
tbere is no Otiier eouiKtry in Europb^ whsre the 
practical libelrty of r^Ugious ifv«>rsiitfqp> and pDeaohv 
Hig^iy^y mieh a latitede; no crtbftr ooHsttry wheDe 
it klawfy for any citieeo to buMa tempie^ open 
it to tbe f>ublic» aid oiqplaio initthevord of Qad 
aiocording tebis omn opioionriaid iinderataiidiBg:. 

SbaU we wjr that fiiigiatBi, free m itaelf; jIim 
acted wilfli Macbmydian (policy ia it& tec^gn 
relations? has favooredf has'saastionead^ltfaei^uhN 
jugation of other countries? We should have 
but too many proofs to adduce in support of the 
assertion : yet we should not be just without 
adding, that, even under the authority of the 
alien bill, England has always been the asylum 
of the unfortunate victims of continental 
despotism; and that no nation has been op- 
pressed, no injustice committed, without calling 
forth the voice of eloquence in the British parlia- 
ment, and rousing it in defence of every one 
suffering in the cause of liberty. 
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It would be easy for me to multiply examples ; 
but these may suffice^ to justify what I have 
advanced. I have visited England at two dif* 
ferent periods : I saw it during the heroic contest 
it maintained against the power of Napoleon ; I 
visited it nine years subsequently^ after the 
changes peace had introduced into its interior 
economy, as well as into its political relations ; 
and the more the study of this country has 
engaged my attention, the more clearly I have 
perceived, that to pretend to explain such various 
results by a few general axioms would be the 
height of levity or presumption. 
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The Progress of Civilization in France and England 

compared. 

We cannot take a survey of England with an 
unprejudiced mind, without being compelled to 

> * ■ 

acknowledge, that civilization is there farther 
advanced than in any country on the Continent, 
that knowledge is more widely diffused, the 
science of government better understood, and all 
the movements of the social machine more rapid 
and more ably combined. These are facts that 
might be established a priori, and are fully 
demonstrated by experience. To deny them 
would be in some degree to dispute the import- 
ance of all the political institutions, that have 
employed for ages the meditations of the sage 
and the efforts of nations. If a country enjoying 
for a series of years a free constitution, in which 

c 
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the people have taken a part in the direction of 
afikirs and the administration of justice> where 
they are enlightened by the freedom of the press, 
where every path is open to the pursuit of the 
unshackled mind, do not excel in knowledge 
those that have groaned under military despotism, 
or vegetated beneath the sway of mistresses and 
fatbnrites; we must renounce the study of politics 
as a science, and assert, that human affairs are 
governed by blind chance, or aflcfrifoe to natiottift 
those privileges of birth, that we jdstly ctispute 
in individu^s. I am far from denying altogether 
the influence of descent : but he canliot have 
studied history, who would put this influence into 
the scale as a balance to the power of insitittttions ^ 
and it appears to me as little die prerogative of a 
nation as of a gentleman, to knoir every thiiigf 
without learning toy l^ing. 

But to what must we attribute tbotie graasid 
phenomena of social order, that England ^^ 
plays ? Are they the effect of a fortuitoita com*' 
bination of happy circumstances, or th6 tieeessary 
result of e^tain institutkma ? and, amsbttg ttibse 
institutions^ Miiich are of a sature to pveduoe 
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analogous results to whatever country they are 
transported? and wiiich, on the contrary^ rer 
quire tlieir native soil for success, and caxmot 
adapt themselves to that of France ? liiese lare 
vast q^aestiofls, on. which I cannot en4^ bere. 
However, in running over mentally the history of 
the two countries, a remark^le paralielism 
strikes me : I find in each a series of events nearly 
similar, and each of the phases of English history 
precedes, by a century and a half, its <;orrespo«i« 
dent phase in that pf France. 

In 1215 the barons im(K)sed on John, surnamed 
Ladcland, that Great Charter, which tiie people 
of England still revere as the £)undaitioi^ of their 
liberties. A hundred and forty ^one y^ears after, 
the states genera^l of 1366, availiing themsdve^ 
of theoaptt^ity of John, kingof France, demanded 
nartional seourilies as the fMice of the subsidies 
which they granted to his son. 

After ttie wars of the two Toses, die superior 
nobility :were in a deficient and exhausted state > 
and jof itlus Henry ¥11. and Vlil. •availed tibem^ 
selros, to 4istabli^ d^spatifiin by favouring the 
advasiesi|ieii|t of ithe Cemnons. A hipdced and 

c 2 
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fifty years afterward, the wars of the League 
having terminated, Richelieu obtained by a simi- 
lar policy a success of the same kind, though to a 
far greater extent. 

The age of Elizabeth offers a striking analogy 
to that of Louis XIVw In both reigns the great- 
ness of the monarch, more real however in that 
of Elizabeth, victory abroad, and the splendour of 
the court and lustre of literature at home, con- 
soled the people for the absence of liberty. A 
century and a half separate the period of Elizabeth 
from that of the greatest power of Louis. 

The lonjg parliament began in 1640 the contest 
of the people of England against Charles I. A 
hundred and forty-nine years after the states- 
general were convoked at Versailles. 

A hundred and forty-four years supervened 
between the death of Charles I and that of 
Louis XVI. 

Finally, the restoration of Charles II preceded 
by a hundred latnd fifty-four years that of the 
house of Bourbon. And if we read the history 
of the two revolutions together, how many 
astonishing resemblances' in the progpess of 
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events, in the order of ideas, and even in the most 
trifling circumstances, strike our eyes. 

To a comparison of this kind we must not 
ascribe more importance than it deserves; and it 
would be particularly unreasonable to infer, that 
the present state of social order in France is 
a century and a half behind that of England. Our 
revolution was an event very different in import- 
ance from that of England : a much more rapid 
impulse was given by it to manners and opinions 
throughout the whole world, so as to accelerate 
every kind of improvement. Let us not lose sight 
too of a fundamental distinction, which Mr. 
Guizot has established with such superiority of 
intellect in his ' Essais sur VHistoire de France ;* 
this is, that the^ progress of civilization in Eng- 
land has always advanced on a level with that, of 
liberty, and frequently even has only been the 
consequence of it, while in France it has pre- 
ceded, or remained independent . of it. Our 
neighbours therefore must be far from having the 
same superiority over us in regard to civilization, 
that they possess incontestibly in the political 
system. 
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Let us not be deceived however by a sentiment 
of national pride. We should fall into amistake^ 
if we were to judge oV the state of the two nations 
by comparing their knost eminent intellectual 
floWers. This comparison i\^ould give France an 
i4)pearahce of advantage, which an observatiofn 
of tiieir r^al slate in the iagglregate Ivould unhap- 
pily belie; 

I think it certain, that^ ih the select portion of 
the French nation intellectually considered, there 
are more minds gifted with the faculty of gene*- 
talising their ideas> connecting them V^ith philo^ 
60{ihical principles, and lexpressing them in a 
brilliant or original knannier, either in books bl* 
in conviersation. I believe too, that, on descend*- 
ing to the other extremity of the scsd^ we shall 
%nd ih the uniAstructed classes more natural 
vivacity^ ihore quickness ihi neiztng new ideas^ 
more of tiiat intuitive spirit^ with which the son 
ini^^ires the inhabitants of the cotmtries favoured 
by it. But It is not a few wen of spirit, or even of 
genitil^, a few bold thinker^, or a few ingenious 
it|(e<:Mtlsts, that cOfns'tittrte the msmi and ^politicid 
strength of a nation. This strength consists in the 
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average of intelligence, ia the general li;nowle4g9 
of thQ principles and practical institutions^ to 
which the directipqi of humi^n affairs appertains. 
This a^^rage of intellect supplies the statesinaiijr 
the lawyer, tb^ paanufapturer;, the merchant, in ^ 
WQi^4 ^1 the active members of a well organize4 
<;oinomAity: and in this respect no country i^ 
Europe is on a par with England. No na^ioq^ 
pQS3e$jSfQs such Wt ii^teUect\ial homogeneousnessi 
afi4 qpn^equfintly i^iicU a, strength of coh^^iop, if 

« 

WQ way Iw al|owe4 tbisi sciejitific pxpresfslfln. 
W geoipetricians are wore profqvj^, pur ^%7 

^m&T^ ffpre §?ientift<^5 ti\^v; macl^inists, their 

manufacturer^, i^urpass purs in number and pr^p? 
ttcal ability, {i^ ppme of pur departments the 
j^Jeweute of lewmipg are ipore general than iq some 
of the counties pf Great PriJ^in. Alsace is cer- 
taipily much superior i^ th^? rpspect to the pii^- 
lan4 m^ §pul;hqr;i cpui^ti^ of England (fpr Wes)t- 

* 

}|iQne.l?tn4 9nd the Sputh of 3cptlan4 ^e superior 
tp any Ptb^r cpui^try in jEijrppe, i§ome parts of 
^witeer^and fixcep$p4) • bi|t )rherp oii |:he other 
lft4l5.of the Channel ^hall wp find ft whole proyinc(B, 
i» wlwch, 49 i^ l^nttfmy, ^P^rcely ope chiJ4, ff^t 
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of a population of five hundred persons, is sent to 
school? Where shall we find populous places* 
the chief > towns of departments, destitute of alj 
intellectual resource, without one place of educa- 
tion, one reading room, or one bookseller, unless 
we give this name to the keeper of a petty shop* 
whose stock consists of a fqw prayer-books and . 
two or three sorry novels ? Yet such is the me- 
lancholy state of most of our provinces, such the 
country where the government, far from calling to 
its assistance all possible means of cultivating the 
mind, far from accepting with gratitude the endea- 
vours of private philanthropy, seems to make a 
point of discouraging and fettering them. 

Bacon has said with that strength of mind, in 

which no modern has equalled* him : — Axiomata 

Infimanon multum ab esperientia ntida discrepant ; su- 

premapero^t generalissima ratwnalia sunt et abstracta, 

et nil habent solidi. At media sunt axiomata ilia vera, 

et solida, et viva, in quibus humance res et fort una 

sitae sunt. ** Vulgar axioms differ little from simple 

experience: the highest and most general are 

abstract reasonings, and have nothing solid. But 

the mean are the true, solid, and vital axioms. 
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by which human affairs are regulated." These 
words, the conciseness of the original of which 
renders them difficult to translate, may be adopted 
as the motto of English intellect. In France, we 
have but too many of the * highest and most 
general axioms/ the result of which has been two 
serious inconveniences : one, that the conceptions 
of our thinking men have not stepped out of the 
bounds of abstraction ; the other, that men en- 
dued with some degree of practical understand- 
ing, perceiving how little applicable to practice 
these abstractions were, have imbibed a con- 
temptuous indifference to all kinds of theory, and, 
confining themselves within the sphere of * vulgar 
axioms,' axiornata injima, have condemned them- 
selves never to rise above mediocrity ; which per- 

■ 

haps [they would have avoided, had they con- 
nected their daily experience with some guiding 
principle. 

The history of the two countries appears suffi- 
ciently to explain the different directions that men's 
minds have taken in them. In England, where the 
people have enjoyed from time immemorial insti- 
tutions, imperfect it must be confessed, yet con- 
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taialQg in tb«m the germs p/* order and liberty, their 
aould not but apply themselves more partiQuhrly 
to improve what existed, to defend tlue rigbt« 
they bad acquired, aad to secure them by ^etual 
guarantees. Thu$ firm persue^ioiais and practioal 
ideas have beea iormed* The form of trial by 
jury, the liberty of di^cuasion, the voting of taxei^ 
the right of assembiiog, have become political 
articles of faith, that every citisen adopts, aa it 
were, at his birth, and that ioflueoee the wfa^ste 
of his opinions an4 ccmduct, generally ^H^hoiit 
attempting to account for themt 

Among a hundred iEoglishmen, who at a publie 
meeting toast ' The eause for wbieh Hampden 
bled in the field, and Sidney on the scaffold,' few 
certainly are capable of defining the right of re^ 
sistance, and philosophically assigning its limits ; 
but all know their rights and their duties; all are 
jealous, not only of their own prerogatives, but of 
those of each of their fellow-citi^ns, and are 
acquainted with the institutions that secure them, 
and the mode of action of e»ph of these insii^- 
tutio9is. 

In France, prevjk>us to the jr^volnttoo, Qtviltans 
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disputed on the question, whether there were or 
were not any such things as fundamental laws ; 
but every one agreed, that some were fallen into 
desuetude, and others did not deserve to be upheld. 
Hence philosophers naturally gave themselves a 
full career in the land of Utopia ; while the dis- 
contented blackened with energy not only the 
abuses at which they were justly shocked, but 
eten those habits and ideas, from which they 
could not emancipate themselves without the 
greatest difficulty. Who can read Voltaire with- 
out being convinced, that no one would have 
found himself less at his ease amid those new 
forms of society, to the production of which hifi 
writings so powerfully contributed ? 

Such was the frame of mind in which the 
assembly of the states g^ieral was met« Ab 
abuses had reigned without control, abstract prin- 
eiples thought their time was arrived, and that 
philosophy would assume the pleasure of recon- 
lEitructing the 'sooial edifice on a new plan. Men\s 
intentions were pure^ their ideas were va»t : they 
thought tkey might look with a sort of disdain on 
jtihaft England, whete it wad aecessary to KKinsiiliar 
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resistance, as something, to conciliate existing 
powers, and even to act in concert with prejudices 
of more than one kind. God forbid^ that I should 
dispute the benefits, for which we are indebted 
to the Constituent Assembly. That men, for the 
most part inexperienced, should triumph in so 
short a time over so many difficulties, and sweep 
away so many abuses and injustices, will remain 
for ever an honour to themselves, and to. the 
nation in the bosom of which they were born. 
But as, in regard to social institutions, the most 
ardent imagination scarcely goes beyond what 
exists, and what every one is accustomed to, 
when the question was to rebuild, it was astonish- 
ing to perceive the timidity of those, who had 
been the boldest in the work of destruction, and 
the most ambitious in their hopes. 

At present we are not quite such novices, and 
our minds have acquired something more of prac- 
tice ; still there remain many traces of timidity in 
application, that form a contrast with our pride 
in theory, and with the demand of the public for 
new ideas. If the liberty of the pfess be the ques- 
tion, for instance, we find men, who occupy a hig^ 
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rank in the political world, proposing gravely to 
prohibit in the most peremptory manner writers 
and journalists of et^ery description from mention- 
ing any circumstances in private life; and to 
punish whoever shall print the name of an indivi- 
dual unconnected with public affairs, be the 
nature, complexion, and tendency of the article 
inculpated what they may. Assuredly such an 
idea would never enter the head of the most sim- 
ple citizen of England or America : his good sense 
would tell him at once, that it is impracticable ; 
and that, could it even be realized, it would 
deprive the liberty of the press of the most vilu- 
ablo, the most moral, of all its advantages, that of 
habituating men to live in the presence of their* 
fellows, of restraining by the curb of public 
opinion, of stimulating by the hope of praise or 
fear of blame, those whose moral sentiments 
would be insufficient to retain them in the path of 
duty ; of substituting for the punctilious delicacy 
of the drawing-room the noble and manly feeling 
of exhibiting our actions to the world, and expo- 
sing our conduct to the examination of our fellow 
citizens. Yet they; who have brought forward 
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among us such an idea, are by no means unused 
to reflect on the science of politics : so far from it, 
we reckon them, one in particular, among the most 
distinguished of our civilians ; but no reach of 
mind can supply the want of long habituation to 
the manners of a free country. 

If in the present day we were to claim for 
France the application of the trial by jury to all 
. civil causes, and the almost unlimited right of the 
citizens to meet and deliberate on public affeirs, 
bow few would be found, I do not say among the 
friends of power or men •cf timid minds, but m 
the foremrost ranks d* opposition^ who would not 
view with apprehension these two institutions, 
which England peaceably enjoys, amd which many 
men of elevated mind sconsider as iodispenss^le 
conditions of the due administration of jnstioe^ 
and 4^ real libery ! 

This timidity in application to practice is the 
more striking, as our f>h]losopbical orators and 
writers soar to stiH higher considerations, and 
lay down general principles with moje fimmess 
of reasoning. I read one day some of our fxdU 
tical pMiphlets most remarkable for the strength 



Md e:iEtetit of tb^ir ideas with Sir James Mackiti- 
tosh, I need not say therefore with one, to whom 
no region of human thought is unknown :— ** What 
think you of this ?** I said to him. " It is very 
*|>irited,'* was his answer ; " but here we take all 
Ikk for gratited." And in Fact what is a tbeorem 
to ui^ is^ an lt}(ioi!i to them ; and they employ, in 
fteting, the time> that we t^pesvd in teaching or 
d^&c^sstmtmg'. This is an innift^fnse afdvantoge ; 
for €ixi<dnis are adapted to the use of tbe many, 
while theorems are within the reacti only <>f those, 
who cam follow out their deiaftomstrMion. If a 
gMAi^an, before taking ai^ ofoserir^ion, were obliged 
CO liavie i^course to the principles of t^gonotnetry 
Mid ^ysics, em. whictf his proceeding is feisinded, 
atid to prote them to the crew, instead of «m-^ 
joying formuls^ already calculated, the lihip 
woisdd tun great haeard of 'sfteering % wrong 
course. Thus in^kulions, and thie habits accrue 
mg from them, are iSb^ forttulias of the poli- 
tknan. ^^ do^ttbt, we diouM compare tiie for- 
feuto with the Ih&ytj, ^ satisfy ourselves, ^tA 
&0y we *:ngc«HiMo t» it; bnt l&is onoe4one> it 
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would be a waste of time to recur continually tp 
the principle. 

It is only in the mathematical sciences however^ 
the theories of which are as immutable as the data 
on which they are founded, that such reasoning 
admits of no reply. In the social order, on the 
contrary, where theories participate in the fluc- 
tuation of ideas and human interests, we are bound 
at all times to establish them in the eyes of rea- 
son, as well as the formulae derived from them. 
Without denying the practical superiority of the 
English, it is certain, that they carry too far their 
respect for what exists : and to employ a style, 
with the abuse of which our preachers have been 
reproached, the facts that surround them appear 
in their eyes matters of insuperable necessity, 
when it would be the easiest thing in nature to 
extricate themselves from the difficulty, by simply 
recurring to a philosophical principle. 

For more than three years the attention of par- 
liament was occupied on the reform of the laws re- 
specting marriage. The old system abounded with 
difficulties and injustice: the changes introduced 
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have occasioned perplexities previously denounced 
by eminent lawyers; The debates on the occasion 
were spirited, and even violent: on both sides 
great learning and sound logical argumentation 
were, displayed; yet, amid this conflict of opi- 
mians, the simple idea of making marriage a civil 
contract, of leaving to the conscience of the par- 
ties the choice of a religious sanction, — an idea 
truly moral, of which our laws afford an example, 
and which with us has produced nothing but 
advantages, — does not appear to have offeried itself 
to a single mind, or at least they, who would 
have been inclined to adopt it, did not think it 
practicable to bring it forward. 

I have witnessed a still more striking instance 
of this disposition of the English to confine all 
questions within the sphere of the circumstances 
peculiar to England. In the session of 1822, Mr* 
Canning made a motion tending to re-open the. 
entrance of the upper house to the catholic peersy 
who were deprived of this privilege in consequence 
of the conspiracy, real or pretended, known by 
the name of the popish plot. This motion, after 
being carried through Che house of commons, was * 
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thrown out of the house of peers after a very^; 
memorable debate. I was fortunate enough to. 
be present on the occasion ; and my memory re* 
cords few intellectual treats comparable to thedis* 
cussion%f a subject so important, by orators rank- 
ing so high in talent as well as in society. Lords 
Ersl^ine, Holland, Grey, Grenville, Liverpool, and 
the Chancellor, most of the leading members in the 
political bands, took an active part in the debate. 
The avowed object of the motion was to prepare 
the emancipation of the catholics: on this groimd- 
it was. attacked by its adversaries, and defended 
by the minority. It seems natural then to sup- 
pose, that the general principles of toleration 
would have an ample share in the discussion. By 
no means; they were not even touched upon: I 
will say more, no one thought of them. The 
particular interest of England absorbed the whole 
attention of the speakers, as well as of the public. 
It may be said, no doubt, that the general argu- 
ments were worn threadbare by seventeen year* 
of discussion ; and besides, that the policy of the 
minority, on this occasion, was to confine the 
question within its narrowest limits ; but I never- 



ih^A^ maintain^ that my ^tieral po^itiaa «s fiiUjf 
-borne out. 

Lord Holland sppke Y^ith that vivacity of argur 
ment, which the. heiir pf thp mm^ of Fqjf ftiOQ/e 
could combine with such a floi^ f)i fe<eliQg : but 
ia this speech, whiqh I wa3 (o^d recalled to imfiSi 
the happiest . Qffusion3 of bid uncle, h^ coMned 
himself solely to proving, with a profound .know- 
ledge of the history of hi3 country, the ab&urdily 
of the testimony that led to the condemnation. of 
the catholic peers, or to refuting particular objec- 
tions : while> familiar a3 the higher queatloBS djT 
Morals and . philosophy were to him, he ne^rar 
thought for a ptoment of dipping into their 
sphere. 

In jftuotber point of view I was not less struck 
.with the speech of jthe Lord Chancellor. The 
. ground of his reasoning was in fact this whimsical 
.argument : If the protestant cease to be the 
ruling religion of England, the catholic musl 
.become .so« And from the energy azud wartntli 
with which he spoke extempore, it was evident, 
.that his conviction was sincere ; and that a pro- 
afovmd lawyer^ a man grown, old in tite pjtths of 

d2 
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legislation and politics^ had never seliousfjr 
admitted the idea, that a country might subsist 
without a ruling religion: so. powerfully does 
whatever is appear what must be, 
- Transfer the same subject of debate to the 
French tribune, unquestionably liberty of con- 
seience, the connexion betwten civil and religious 
authority, the general principles in favour of 
toleration^ would have constituted the subjects 
of every speech. It is equally evident, that, 
under favourable circumstances, the pnUic would 
have declared warmly for the question, so as to 
render all resistance to it impossible. So far the 
advantage is with us : at least it may be thought 
so. But these speeches^ abundant perhaps ia 
talent, would have made only a transient im- 
pression. The question so speedily carried, if 
the torrent of opinion or of power had run in its 
. favour, wo^uld have been as speedily lost, if it had 
taken an opposite direction^ 

In England old opinions are more difficult to 

, be shaken, and notions as well as interests make 

an obstinate resistance : but when by dint of 

struggling an opinion has made a conquest, it 
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18 for ever ; it does not suffer itself to be dis* 
possessed. 

In 1819; we made a great step in the career of 
liberty : we had obtained a law on the suppression 
of abuses of the press, which^ notwithstanding 
some slight imperfections, was acknowledged by 
masters of the science, by the English. Itfyiryers 
themselves, as the best : arid most phttosopfaieiyii 
that had hitherto existed in any country. But 
this law, ill understood by the public, haraastid 
by unreasonable objectiMia, even from jl^oeei.wM 
ought to have been most sensible of its advaiBh 
tages, was indebted for its success sotel]f^ to tfafe 
talents of a minister, and the complaisance df ':ib 
majority. A few months had scarcely ^elapsed^i 
before power changed hands, or, which is wor^Ct* 
the men in power changed their principles ; the 
new law of the press ceased to exist, tirithobt 
leaving any traces of itself either in our jurispru- 
dence or in our habits; and many years perhaps 
will pass away, before France can hope to recover 
possession of it. 

In England the struggle was long. Mr. Fox 
in parliament, and Lord Erskine at the bar, had 
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ni6Ve l&an on6 comest, aiid orertiii^w tn<yfe likan 

one formidable adversary, before they obtain^ 

for the jury the important prerogative ct pro- 

flouncing^ ion the eritninality of a work, as well as 

Ihe fkct of its pubKcdtion. But the longer the 

dispute continued, the g^reater was the interest 

taken in it by the publiii;, and the more deeply were 

ineh's vAaA^ impressed with the importance 6f the 

f|«e6tioto: ti^d wliexi ^sit length Lord &slt|6e ^b- 

Iai«i0d i^om the kingf t^ noblest in0tto> th&t ever 

t^dofngd did ^rms of a atatesiMa, TVi o/ iy /ii/y, 

tlw^ prkiciple, the trhim^ of whidi was thus; pro* 

(giiim^d/ l^an^'an article of tfa& |>oliticai creed 

^England, that the n&ost sti^noms fHends of 

pbW€£r ill the prment day would scarcely think of 

nofttftsting; 
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On tlie Division of Property. 

The division of property i& a question of suck 
importanGe, whetber considered in itself, or ii 
its moral and political consequences^ and tkere 
is such a difference betwieen our ideas ov^ the 
subject, and those prevailing in England, that 
I purpose to make it the subject of some of the 
letters you allow me the honour of addressing 
to you. 

I enter on the discussion with the satisfaction 
of thinking, that on this point we are nearer the 
tnith, or at leasf more disposed to investigate it 
widi impartiality, than our neighbours. In France^ 
the equal division of property amopg our children^ 
has passed from our law;s into our habits, or 
tather from our l^abits into our laws. This 
equality appears to us so natural, that, were 
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there no law on the subject, matters would pro« 
ceed nearly as at present. Notwithstanding this 
general tendency of opinion, however, the phiIo8o>« 
phical mind will not refuse to examine the oppo* 
site opinion : it will acknowledge, that property, 
landed in particular, is a creation of the social 
order, and conceive, that it may be regulated at 
the will of the community, for the greatest advan- 
tage of the whole. In England, on the contrary, 
habits and prejudices hold such sway over men s 
minds, that, with few exceptions, they are become 
incapable of reasoning, in any concatenation of 
ideas out of their usual course. And even the 
niost enlightened men are much more ready 
to seek arguments in defence of what exists 
among them, than impartially to examine what 
is most desirable for the physical and moral 
welfare of the human species* 

But if we be more free from prejudices on the 
question itself, we are far from being exempt from 
prejudices respecting what passes among our 
neighbours. We employ somewhat vaguely the 
terms entail, consolidation of property, the misery 
of the lower classes, and poor rates; and, as 
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« 

I obsenred in one of my former letters, we very 
improperly figure England to ourselves, as exhi- 
biting a lamentable contrast between the exorbi^ 
tant wealth of a small number of privileged pers<»is 
and the sufferings of the people. Nothing how« 
ever is farther from the truth. Let us first 
endeavour then, to e:!thibit the facts. 

Fortunes are less unequally distributed in 
England, than is commonly supposed. The 
appearance of the capital is a certain indication 
of this, which the general aspect of the country 
confirms. That London Directory, which is 
known by the title of the Court GuiVe, fur- 
nishes a datum in this respect, which may appear 
superficial, yet notwithstanding deserves con- 
sideration. This Directory, which includes about 
eight thousand addresses, contains no names but 
those of persons inhabiting the western part of 
the metropolis, or what is called the fashionable 
quarter ; a term to which the English attach more 
importance, than might be supposed firom the 
natural gravity of their character, and the serious 
beauty of their institutions. To inhabit this 
quarter, and see their names inscribed in the 
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^mirt Guide, isi a mwfk of distincfcibii^ whidk ia 

an. halHtuid. object of emulidioa to the tfoddie: 

elasff, and jpivs^Bits to the imagJBattba b£ some 

tibe pleaAUi[os> of . M^^oUtj^ to atkera lite Uberal 

enjoy meiUs of study , s|nd ofthe cooTerftatMn o£ 

ineii of talent. Nov^ it is gene? ally aokno wkdged, 

that the lowest IbrtvBie enabKng a persoi^ to re* 

side at ilie i^est-0nd of the town, and aidopt its 

fiiahner^, is .an income of £3{;000 (75>000 fr.) 

• • • • . . 

k year. Supposing then, that of the eight th<)ii- 

sand names fignrii^ hi this PiKctory, only half 

are masters of families, we find m the city of 

London alone, without taking into account the 

capitals of the other two kingdoms, or reckoning 

the many wealthy persons who reside in the 

country the whole year, four thousand persons of 

fortune, the poorest of whom would be deen^ed 

opulent in most of the countries of Europe. 

But in proceeding ever so little downward in 

the scale, the number of those in easy oircun^^ 

stanceiBf increases with extreme rapidity. The 

tax on income, property tax, which was established 

by Mr. Pitt, in 1798, and finished with the war, 

famishes us with remarkable data on this point. 
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in hit origiiial plau tht iwrnirter exeinptcd iram 
the new tkx til pemoiis^ 'wliose itu^me wm be- 
low two hundred poionds sterling. ' Ha estknatod 
kt i&i miilioas sterlittg, the pt dduce o£ the tax; 
t>ttt he ^o6n peroeired^ that he had d)ecei^ed ham- 
telf greatly in his caloolatioii, and thit he nmst 
necessarily lower the limit considerablyu In 
£itct, he descended gradually to the mimnmm 
of fifty pounds a year, and then, the produce lof 
&e tar eonsiderably exceedcfd fcmrteeh millions 
laid a half ; a certain proo^ that wealth was dis^ 
tributed among a mlich greater i^umber o£ pep- 
eons, tiism was generally supposed. 

It is particularly in fortunes derived from trade 
SL&dr manufacture that the division is observable. 
The accounts bf the income tax for 18112 afford 
us some very curious information in this respect. 
Among the number of persons occupied in lucra- 
tive employments, we find there were then no 
lets than a hundred and twenty-seven thousiamd, 
whose incomes were between fifty and two hunr 
dred pounds a year; twenty-two thouland, from 
two hutadf^d to a thousand ; three thousand, from 
tme thousand to five thousand; and six hundred, 
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from 'five thousand upwards. Such a result ]» 
striking in itself: but it must be remarked, that 
the calculation is no doubt below the reality; for, 
if a certain number of individuals gave a faithful 
declsuration of theii* income, and a few may Itave 
found it their interest, to make it appear more 
than it really was, the great majority of contri^ 
butors would endeavour to reduce the estimate 
of their income as low as possible. ' 

Landed property, no doubt, is less divided, 
than other kinds: but it is not the less true, that 
our ideas on the Continent, of the accumulation 
of estates in England, are greatly exagg^ei^ted. 
The facts I have been able to collect, and Ihe 
conversations I have had on this subject with 
the best informed men, even lead me to believe^ 
that this accumulation has sensibly diminished 

# 

within these few years. I am not ignorant, that 
there are still counties in England, where the 
parks of some great lords occupy such a vast 
extent, as to give the country the appearance of 
the unculhvated forests of America, and that, for 
several leagues round, not a house is4o be seen 
that is hot occupied by some dependant of these 
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gigantic proprietors. I am equstUy aware, that 
there are others, where the principal landholders, 
being at the same time the richest monied men, 
seldom fail to increase their domains by the addic- 
tion of such estates as are offered for sale in their 
neighbourhood. But, notwithstanding these ex- 
ceptions, I retain my opinion, that the actual 
tendency is toward a division of landed property ; 
and one proof of the truth of what I advance is 
the general acknowledgment, that the most ad- 
vantageous mode of disposing of an estate is, to 
divide it into a great number of lots. 

You seldom take up an English newspaper, 
without seeing advertisements of the sale of fixed 
property, particularly houses, the price of which 
is within reach of persons of moderate fortune : 
and in some of the northern counties, Westmore-' 
land in particular, a great number of cottagers 
are found possessing property, there called states- 
men, who derive from their possessions from fifty 
to two hundred pounds a year. I shall remark by 
the way, that the prosperity of these counties, 
though not among the most favoured by nature^ 
the independance of character, and thrifty spirit. 
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that (iiiatiiiguiiih their inhabitaats, speak loudly 
in fevour of the mond advantages arising froin 
property being not very unequaUy distributed* 
The increase of the number of electors i$ also an 
indication of .the progressive division of property. 
The coniities of Yprk and Lancashire alone rec^ 
kon about sixty thousand electors; and in the 
whole of England there are scarcely less thaa 
four hundred thousand. 

If we pass from the state of the country to that 
of the legislation, we shall find, that the ideas 
entertained on the Contin^t, in this point, are 
not less erroneous. The hereditary continuance 
of great fortunes in the same families is generally 
ascribed to perpetual entails. This i» true only 
with respect to Scotland, where, certamly, entails^ 
are for a perpetuity, and their employment is very 
general: but I must not delay to.add^ that there 
is not one person of enlightened mind in that 
country, one lawyer of any authority, who does 
not regret , the existence of such a deplorable 
system. 

In Engladad, the courts of justice early dis^ 
covered the innumerable inconveniencies of f Ar 
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teils ; slnd ahrkyB (showed a Idbis^paitiQai to xmnfine 
th^m wit^n narrovr limits. In i faet^ ^the piimi 
fra'ads of the tribunals^ sanctkoied by the |Mr* 
liaitient, faaf esettledtfae -present «taitfe of the 'Um 
on this h^ad . English i entaOs :am, not • now per<* 
petnal: they cannot i^ctesd beyondrtheite^m \vlitta 
the yet unborn heir df'the last bf the livii^ itiidi- 
vidnals called ib the su^cesfsixm shall be ctf age; 
they may be annulted by the joint consent of the 
actual possessor, and his immediate heir ; leases 
granted by the usufrnctuary arerjobligatory on his 
successor for one-and-^twenty years; but, not-^ 
withstanding these judicibus restrictions, entdls 
are still a fertile source of inconveniences -and 
abuses. 

Besides, feoffinents in trust are become at 
present much more commdn than direct iiihe- 
ritances : it is not so much to ithe law of altail, 
therefore, as to that of primogeniture, that *we 
must ascnbe the hereditary traltsttiission of for- 
tunes to the eldest son, to the detriment of his 
younger brothers* It is to becbserred here, that 
this iaw relates only to landed property,, goods 
aud chattc^ls being exempt from it : and in such 
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a country as England tlie public funds, shares in 
canals^ money invested in various commercial or 
manufacturing concerns, form a very considerable 
portion of its wealth. Let us remember too, that 
this law is applicable only in cases of intestacy; 
and that in England the right of bequeathing by 
"will is unlimited : so that, cases of entail ex- 
cepted| nothing prevents the &ther of a family 
from dividing his property among his children as 
he pleases, or even disinheriting them altogether. 
It is not the law> therefore, which is an obstacle 
to a more equal division of landed property. This 
obstacle is found chiefly in the state of men's 
habits and way of thinking ; and as in France a 
change of the law regulating inheritances would 
have scarcely any influence on the distribution of 
property, if the will of testators were left 3uffi- 
ciently free, so in England the abolition of the 
law of primogeniture would not destroy, or at 
least would destroy very slowly, the almost uni-r 
versal opinion, which consigns to the eldest son the 
inheritance of the fortune, and the charge of sus^ 
taining the dignity of his family. To be the 
founder of a family, to leave a son and heir, as the 
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English say, is the first thought of a man who 
enriches himself in any profession: and what 
would often appear to us an act of injustice seems 
to them so natural and necessary, that any objec- 
tions oflfered to it would scarcely make the least 
impression on their minds. 

Conversing one day with the head of an ancient 
house, the heir of an immense fortune, of which 
he is ready to make the noblest use at the call of 
patriotism or friendship, we spoke of his family, 
and 1 inquired after the situation of his brothers. 
"They are very well off," he answered : *' my father 
provided handsomely for them in his will ; he left 
each of them a fortune of so many thousand 
pounds." Now this fortune, which certainly would 
be deemed considerable on the Continent, was 
scarcely a third of the annual income of the 
eldest. Yet this eldest son, whose generosity is 
indisputable, far from being shocked at such a 
disproportion, considered the situation of his 
brothers as very respectable, and spoke of it 
to me with perfect satisfaction. Though I am 
tolerably accustomed to the habits and opinions 
of England^ this was so much at variance with 
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our ideas and moral feelings, that I could not 
avoid, by way experiment, expressing my sur- 
priste at it to persons of different ranks and opi* 
nions. No one joined with me in opinion. They 
all thought, in fact, that the younger brothers had 
been kindly treated by their father, and that there 
Were few families enjoying similar advantages. 
I will say more, younger brothers themselves are 
feo thoroughly persuaded of the importance ^ 
the law of primogeniture, that, if a proposal were 
made to them to share alike with the head of thie 
family, the majority would refuse it without hesi- 
tation. 

That this way of thinking should be generally 
diffused through the higher ranks of society, in* 
deed, is not very surprising : but, what is more 
io, it is equally prevalent in the working dasses, 
and with men who have no other source of wealth 
than the labour oif their hands. I have heard an 
anecdote on this subject, which is so characte- 
ristic, that I must beg leave to relate it. 

A French iron-master, travelling in England 
some years since, to learn the progress made there 
in the manufacture of iron, went down into a 
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ioA itMe, ia tme o( those diaikiiaf^ wbeH^ Il4ff ^ 
opmiona were most geniaraUy diflPitee;^ Amotig tkf^ 
peofde. When in its mhtsrvawim gaUoriet i :tM 
coitvevsed with the workmen on t^Nr lUkltusfr sAfteb 
dvmAioa of tbdr l^bour^ their wagds, Chf it fi^o^ 
aad ali the particulars df their way of life. Ute 
WDfhalen cira their fxtrt, iDtese&ted id IrheioopwiH 
iatioir of. a man trbo disphiyed as acffi0££br-kliiiiVH 
ledge of tfaeif ooocems and -wadtsj^aaid^DngiigfiA 
also l>y the liberality of the ijpinioaa JBiedk(Aii^f«d; 
inquifred in turn »to the state of the k1Mni|f 
{xeople m France. '^ Hovr atany ^vnvkmtli da 
3P0U etxiptoy T said theyr — ** Four or fire bandrDdlo 
^* That's a pretty good Biimber : aad^\chat imgBi 
dkft they .earn ? What does it OMt ta feed^aad 
miliDtaiQ a fitpoily ia tbe part €tf FiaDoa vXimrk 
jFou linrer-^'' Their wages aralcwprar that^yiiiawit 
hut this is more than made up to them^bylilt 
oiieapoess xiC die necesaarias of Iif0r''«- "^ You are 
ciglit," said the aeMeid^ after haviag^ dtadter » Uttli 
cakuhAkKa amoag thediiscibetiv whioh eottfim^ 
fhem, that in resdity tiie ccmdition^f'^iJe ^v^lft^ 
-meni V09«i> better iio: FriAce^ Chad i^ EogMlttth 
'^ bujr iiov(a lii^irg^ ^ thay' vM)-tt(*«M»y >di^^--^ 

is2 
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" Eight hours on an average-" — " No more! And 
what do they do the rest of the day?"—" They 
cultivate their land, and work for themselves." — ; 
** What do you say, their land ? Then they have 
property ? they have ground, they have houses 
of their own ?" — * * Certainly : at least most of those 
have, whom I employ." At these words astonish* 
ment was depicted on every countenance. " And 
this land," said the most intelligent of the miners, 
V what becomes of it at the father's death ?" — " It is 
divided among his children." — "What equally?" 
~-" Of course, or nearly so." — ^" But a small plot 
of ground, divided among several children, must 
be reduced to nothing?" — " No ; for if one of them 
be ndt rich enough to purchase the shares of his 
lirothers, the ground is sold, and passes into the 
hands of some person, who can keep it entire and 
iiAprove it/' 

Here the conversation ended : but the two ideas, 
of workmen who were landholders, and of an equal 
division among the children, had so powerfully 
struck the English miners, that on the following 
SuB^sty they formed the subject of a regular dis- 
cussioii at one of those cliibs, in which men, even 
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of the lowest class, meet to read the news, or con- 
verse on their common interests ; clubs, where the 
forms of sound deliberation are much better ob- 
served in general, than we find them in France in 
political assemblies of a much higher cast. After 
a long debate, the matter was put to the vote; and 
the majority decided, that it was no doubt advan- 
tageous for workmen to be landholders ; but that 
the inheritance should go to the eldest son, and 
jpiot be divided. 

Here then we have workmen, low-bom, radicals 
in their opinions or political sentiments, who d^- 
^ide against an equal participation, and in favo^r 
of the rights of primogeniture. It would be diffi- 
cult to adduce a stronger proof of the universal 
sway of this nK>de of thinking in England 
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iOli fkiB ^9ivi§iaH t/ Fr^riy w it qffeots Agriculture and 

the National Wealth, 

I ATTEMPTED to show you in my last letter, that 
the transmission of property to the eldest son, to 

* • * 

the prejudice of his *brothers and sisters, was in 
England much more the result of the general 
way of tliinking, than the ttecessftry consequence 
of tlie laws, ft remains to be inquired, wliethet 
this way of thinking be founded in reason; and 
whether they, who would introduce a similar 
system among us, be desirous of what would 
prove advantageous, and capable of being carried 
into practice, or even if they have properly ex- 
amined the subject of their wishes. 

To reduce a little into order a question of such 
extent, that it would form of itself the subject of 
more than one book, we will examine it first as it 
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regards economics, and afterward consider its 
moral 9^nd political influence. 

A nation, as well as an individual, has nothing 
to subsist on but its income ; that is to say, the 
rent of its land, the interest of its capital^ and the ' 
wages of its fabour. No doubt, this or that dis-* 
tributioQ of wealth may improve the cultivation 
of the soil, promote the increase of capital, os 
render labour more productive; yet these various 
ioiprovements have their limits in the nature of 
things, beyond which it is not in the power of 
man to proceed. 

When a nation has really made some progress \ 
when by its ^dustry, its natural resQurces, an^ 
its economy, new riches have been createdj^ i^ 
may confer the privilege of enj.oying them on ^ 
certaip. number of citizens,, without the rest of th^ 
community being impoverished. But in a given 
degree of wealth, one class cannot be favoured 
unless at the expense of others ; what is given to 
privileged persons, under whatever title, is neces- 
sarily taken from the rest of the citizens, and a 
difference of distribution does not render the 
whole of a nation either richer or poorer. 
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This truth is so obvious, that it appears almost 
ridiculous to announce it ; yet there is none more 
habitually misunderstood by most of those who 
reason on political economy, I do not say in the 
drawing-room merely, but in books written ex- 
pressly on the subject. .Every one makes this or 
that class wealthy, and assigns this or that em- 
ployment to capital, as his opinion, interest, or 
whim leads him : but the simple idea, that nothing 
comes out of nothing, and that by giving to one 
we take from another, never enters the mind of 
these reasoners. A country left to the manage- 
ment of these speculators would be nearly in the 
condition of Swift's gentleman, who had five 
thousand a year, but all whose servaats at- 
tempted to apply the whole of his income to the 
department particularly under his care, " For five 
thousand a year," said the coachman,** my master 
can have a noble set of horses and carriages." 
*' With five thousand a year," said the cook, ** my 
master can keep open house ;" and thus the poor 
gentleman found himself ruined. 

It is this common error, that has led some meii, 
even such as are well versed in the science of 
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finance, the celebrated Hamilton of America 
among others, to consider a public debt as wealth ; 
because, he says, this debt is an exchangeable 
property, that attracts foreign capital; without 
reflecting, that in this case the foreign capital 
only takes the place of the national capital that 
has been consumed, and that the interest pro- 
duced by this new capital is exactly balanced by 
the taxes paid by the people. 

It is in consequence of the same error, that the 
too positive enemies of the funding system, or 
inen who are interested in paying their court to 
the landholders, propose the reduction of the 
capital or interest of the debt, an arbitrary change 
of the conditions stipulated with the creditors, in 
short, a general or partial bankruptcy, as an effi* 
.cacious method of alleviating the burdens of the 
nation. They do not consider, that the proprietors 
of the public funds will be impoverished by every 
^um bestowed on the payers of taxes; and that 
consequently the sum total of the wealth of the 
nation remains the same, except that a violent 
transfer of property involves in ruin and despair 
the classes that are robbed; and that by first 
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suspending the demand, and afterward changing 
Us i»ature> all the calculations of trade and 
industry are deranged. 

In fine, the same ^rror is the baae of the com- 
mon'- place observation* that the partisans of th& 
law of primogeniture never fail to repeat. 

The eldest son, say they, by being the depo- 
^tary of the whole of the property, mountains the 
dignity of the family; and serves as a support to 
his sist^rs^ who, though without fortunes, obtain 
through the splendor of his name, honourable or 
advantageous matches, and at all events are 
secure of an asylum in the paternal mansion^ 
On the other h^Lnd, the youijger brothers, re- 
ceiving no fortunes from their father, feel the 
necessity of p-octtring one by their own indusjtry : 
aceordiogty they en^ibriace some lucrative pror 
fessioni vmnj ladies possessed of property, or 
ebtain civil or military employments, or eccle-- 
siastiical preferment, through the influence of 
their eldex brother ; and if they fail in their en*- 
deavours, they return and settle with the head of 
the family, and live on a portion of his income. 
In this manner the elder branch preserves the 
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property and its lustrie ; and the younger branches 
may in torn become the stock of new families 
rising to wealth and power. On the contrary, if 
the property were divided among the children, it 
would be dissipated at the end of a few genera-^ 
tions, and general povertywould.be the necessary 
consequence of this progressive subdivision. 

I need not now inquire, whether it be a very 
pleasant circumstance to the younger children^ 
to enjoy no independance, to be obliged to adppfc 
the tastes of their elder brother, bend to hig 
whims, and have recourse to his generosity f<v 
€very undertaking that requires any pecuniary 
resource ; afe I have engaged here to consider th& 
iaw of primogeniture merely as a question of 
political economy. In examining the trite argiir 
ments of the partisans of this system, then^ let us 
adopt the method of geometricians, who assume 
a problem as solved, and then examine the con- 
sequences. 

Let us suppose a country, where every species 
of property belongs exclusively to the first bom 
of each family. What will become of the younger 
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children? they can have but two alternatives; 
either to reside in the house of the eldest, and live 
on bis means, or to enrich themselves by obtain- 
ing some public office. In the first case, admitting 
it to be strictly obligatory on the eldest to main- 
tain his brothers, they will be joint proprietors of 
his income ; which in a pecuniary view, and leav- 
ing moral considerations out of the question, will 
amount to the same thing, as if they possessed a 
^prtion of the capital corresponding to this in- 
come. In the second case, that of enriching 
themselves by public offices, the portion of the 
Revenues of the istate, that forms their salary, will 
be the produce of taxes, or a sacrifice on the part 
of those who pay them ; and these, on our hypo- 
thesis, can be no other than the elder brothers: 
so that thus the younger will become proprietors 
of a portion of the income or capital of the elder, 
-according as the taxes are of such a kind as to 
afiect the one or the other ; and thus in an econo- 
mical view, without entering into the field of 
' politics, the general state of the country will be 
' the same, as if the division of property had been 
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^ecied in the bosom of each family, instead of 
being. produced indirectly through the medium of 
taxation. 

A similar mode of reasoning maybe adopted on 
the subject of marriages. Whether the elder, 
possessing alone the inheritance of his father; 
marry a woman without fortune, while the younger 
enriches himself by espousing a wife with a for- 
tune equal to that of his elder brother; or each of 
them, after equally dividing the paternal inheri- 
tance, doiibje his property by a match bringing 
him a portion equal to his own ; the condition of 
the new families will be precisely the same; 
Let us not satisfy ourselves. therefore with empty 
words, and imagine, that any particular mode ci 
distributing property in a country Creates ipso 
facto . new wealth ; and that, after all has beeft 
given to the eldest son, there still exists a sort of 
common fund, on which the younger may draw 
without taking , any share in the property their 
brothers enjoy. The law of primogeniture no 
doubt has a considerable influence on the wealth 
of particular families or particular classes, but it 
by bo means increases that of the nation at large; 
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You generalize the questkni too much, it wiU be 
aaid to me : the question does not relate to the 
general wealth of the country, but merely to 
landed property ; and you will not deny, that an 
estate equally divided among several children 
must soon be reduced to portions so small, that it 
will become impossible to cultivate them. with 
advantage. How can such little proprietors breaft 
tvp wastes, drain marshes, improve the breeil of 
<jattle> meliorate agricultural implementsi; m 
«hort, apply to the cultivation of the soil sufficient 
capital, to derive from it the greatest possible 
advantage ? 

Let it here be observed, that this is te» ehfange 
completely the aspect of the discussion. We are 
BO longer told of the advantages attached to^ the 
c<mcentration of the property in the hands of the 
eldest son^ but of the superiority of forming on a 
large scale over a small. 

Undoubtedly the applicatioa of large <»pitflte 
.to the cultivation of land is advantagfeevs, and 
considerably increases what is usually called their 
neat product. But the choice between the regplar 
and uniform cultivation of lai^e farms^ assist^ by 
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tiie powers of science ; and the motley practice <^ 
farming in a small way, as it is called, which em^ 
ploys a greater number of hands and les^ capital ; 
this choice is governed by circumstances with whiefa 
the laws can have nothing todo, s^uchastbeconfigu* 
ration of the country, the quality of the soil^ attd 
the nature of the climate. Thi$ question is even M 
distinct from that of the distribution ^ pr<>petty^ 
that it is easy to conceive, how Cmnitig in a« small 
way is reconcileable with large estate, and- ift a 
large way with an equal division ef them, f tt%- 
cany and La Brie may eerre to examplify this. In 
the one, extensive estates ^te cultivated in smatt 
portions by poor farmefs, who have no capital but 
"their manual labour ; in the other, wealthy lar^iem 
often join in the eultivatioR of separate inherit'- 
ances, which, from the nature or ditueAioft of the 
land, promote the success of their underkrieing^. 

But if the application of large capitals t€> agri- 
culture be advantageouB, as has been said, tVM> 
conditions are indispensable to this P86iil<t: one, 
that tlie capitals exist ; the other, that injudicioiis 
restraints on the sale of fixed property 4e not 
prevent the land #om coming into ^ke liands of 
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those who possess capital. Now I deem it in^ 
disputable, that, in the present state of France^ 
nothing can be so favourable to the gradual in- 
crease of wealth as this division of property, 
which inspires a numerous class of persons with 
habits of order and economy. A scientific mode 
of agriculture, applying large capitals to more 
extensive portions of land, would be more pro-, 
ductive, it is true ; but what should we gain by 
the introduction of this system, by concentrating 
landed property among a small number of pos- 
sessors, and by perpetuating it in the same families 
by means of entails or the law of primogeniture? 
The amount of the capital applicable to agriculture 
being given, if it were devoted to the cultivation 
of a certain number of farms in the. large way, we 
must leave the rest of the land waste ; or rather 
we should fall into that lamentable state, of which 
Spain, Italy, and France before the revolution, 
afford examples; and we should see large estates 
deteriorating in the hands of idle men of wealth, 
who would squander in wretched frivolities the 
capital, that should have rendered them fertile. 
It was much less by increasing the subdivision 
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of estates^ than by causing them to pass into more 
industrious hands, that the revolution so power- 
fully increased the substantial welfare of France, 
This subdivision is much more ancient than they 
are willing to suppose, who charge the revolution 
with all the nlistakes of their minds or passions. 
It was formerly observed by 'Machiavel, 4hat, 
though France was a poor country, ^:he people 
were *happier than others, because tiere was 
scarcely a peasant who had not some little inhe- 
ritance. The equal division of property existed 
lirom the remotest times in the provinces where 
the old Roman law prevailed ; and it was previous 
to the sale of the national property, that the con- 
sequences of this system to France alarmed Arthur 
Young. Since that period the subdivision has 
increased, immense capitals have been swallowed 
up'by the wars of the revolution, yet who can 
compare France now with the France of 1789, 
without being struck by the increase of the 
national wealth ? 

I have no hesitation in believing, that every 
artificial direction given to capital by the legisla- 
ture, every shackle imposed on the division or 
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circulation of property, is detrimental on any 
hypothesis: but if there be a country on earth 
where the introduction of a law of entail would 
be decidedly absurd, it is unquestionably France ; 
since^ in the present state of things, the first effect 
of such a law would be precisely to establish that 
division of property, which certain persons con- 
sider as so vexatious. What in &ct is the first 
condition requisite to the formation of a large 
estate, if not the power of buying several small 
ones, to unite them into one ? What therefore can 
be more inimical to this object, than to render 
unalienable the present small divisions of land ? 

This reflection is so self-evident, that a demon- 
stration of it would be superfluous: yet it does 
not appear to have entered the minds of those, 
whose favourite scheme it is, to cover France with 
little, inalienable, burghers' estates, as if an aris- 
tocracy could be created off* hand, or arise from 
any other elements than time, habits, and the free 
development of individual powers. 

We have seen above, that a very inaccurate 
idea of the division of property in England is 
jformed on the Continent. The English are equally 
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• mistaken in the results, which they ascribe to the 
equal participation of estates between children 
with us. The reasonings of their most distin- 
guished writers on political economy have some- 
thing vague and desultory on this question, which 
forms a contrast to the soundness of their ideas on 
other points of the science, and seems even to 
indicate, that they experience a sort of interior 
struggle between their principles and prejudices. 
Malthus and M'CuUoch themselves, the one in his 
" Principles of Political Economy," the other in 
the article *' Cottage System " in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica^ have not escaped this defect. 
Ricardo has aot treated the question in his 
writings, but. I have heard him express an opinion 
more favourable to the system of the division of 
property, and his name alone is a host. 

Families being much more numerous in England 
than in France, from various causes which perhaps 
I (shall have an opportunity of investigating with 
you, the jBnglish, who attack the equality of di- 
vision, commonly figure to themselves the inhe- 
ritance of the father shared between ten or twelve 

« 

cjuldr^i; p^ohi^f thesp n^a^ryiag^ and ihaving J(n 
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turn ten or twelve children more ; so that the last 
would receive only a hundredth or a hundred and 
forty-fourth part of his grandfather's property. 
But this is not the course of things in the world. 
Ill fact, if the increase of population followed such 
a progression, a single family would overspread 
the whole of the habitable earth in less than ten 
generations. 

What then is the real state of France? 'Does 
the parcielling out of estates go on increasing in 

' so alarming a manner ? By no means. On the 
contrary, we see In the neighbourhood of rich 
towns, and in general in every pArt Where capitals 
accumulate through trade or miEtnufactirres, that 
landed estates have a tendency'to enlarge. It is 
true, in provinces destitute of these advantages, 
in Britanny for' example, the division of inherit- 
ances is' cartied taiiich too far; but even in such 

"provinces the interests of agriculture will set 
limits 'to this cantling. Already it is not un- 

'common, in various parts of France, to see a 
fabiily of peasants agree, that one of the brbthers 
shall remain proprietor of the pdterhal hrm. The 

^ rest receive from him either a sum df money,' iit a 
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portion of the profits, and remaia with him as 
farm servants^ to avoid losing the advantages of 
farming on a large scale, or to preserve the respect- 
ability attached to the long possession of the 
same inheritance. For it is to be observed, in 
the present state of men's minds, this sort of ans<* 
tocraticial feeling is much more common in the 

« 

lower than in the middle classes. 

Nothing top is more common, both in France 
and Swit^rland^ than to see the possessor of a 
small estate £sirming one more e;{tensive. I 
would even say, that a great majoiify of the 
farmers are lai^dhojders also. The da^ labourer 
they employ, U^ often xpa^ter of a cot that serves 
to shelter hi? family, a garden that feeds his 
children^ $tnd a little field that he can cultivate 
when he is unemployed, and which enables him tq 
n^ftintain wiU» )^ss inequality the £easful struggle 
of laborious poverty against exacting wealths 
TiQUji t^s general state of things ariseis a degree 
of happiness Qot to be disdained weif, if attended 
with no Qthex advantage ; but which becoiges one 
pf the happiest results tibiat the social order is 
capable of producing, when, as we see in the 
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Ptotestant parts of Switzerland, it is guaranteed 
by free institutions, and ennobled by a general 
diffusion of knowledge. 

It is universally an object of ambition with the 
French peasant, to become the proprietor of a 
little plot of ground, or to enlarge what he has 
received from his forefathers. This propensity is 
is of ancient date, and the revolution merely 
strengthened it, by furnishing him with opportu- 
nities of easily gratifying it. This desire, it must 
be confessed, is not always exercised judiciously : 
in general he gives more for land than it is worth, 
because, labour being the necessary condition of 
his life, he reckons it as nothing whejQ he calcu- 
lates the produce of the soil ; so that an estate, 
which, if sold in a lump, would fetch a price only 
proportionate to its rent, sells in detail after the 
ifatjB of its gross produce. Our peasants therefore 
might derive more advantage fron) their savings, 
either by placing them in the funds, or in saving 
banks; or by farming the land of others, and em- 
ploying their little capitals in the purchase of stock 
and agricultural implements ; as thus they would 
obtain much greater interest for their money. 
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[ But their superstitious predilection for landed 

property is easily explained. In a country 

\ where an uninterrupted succession of public 

bankruptcies had annihilated confidence, where 
trade and manufactures were fettered in a thou- 
sand ways, where justice was impotent, where 
the relations between the powerful and the weak, 
the rich and the poor, were in the hands of 
arbitrary power, men of the labouring class must 
have been habituated to trust only to solid and 
palpable wealth. 

In England, on the contrary, where every kind 
of right guaranteed by the law is inexpugnable ; 
where the stability of all things is carried to 
excess ; where public opinion, going hand in hand 
with financial science, has always caused the en^ 
gagements of the state towards its creditors to b^ 

• • • • 

respected ; the possessor of a small capital has 
justly thought, that the purchase of land was not 
the most profitable way in which he could employ 
it. Even they, whose habits and inclinations 
have rendered them attached to agriculture, have 
preferred renting farms to purchasing ; and the 
length of leases has given farmers many of the 
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adtanfogeH as weU fts^ enjoy sieDts somexed to /tbf 
possessioQ^ of them. la fact, if we calcuk^te tke 
ehab^es of human life, and the various circum- 
stances that may abridge it& durationy of change 
the oonditipn of individuals, we isball £iiiiid, that 
|K>G«e6sieQ secured (ox a long tern% of yea? s diflfers 
very litt)^ from absolute proprietorship, and that 
the difference between tb^ti is greater in the 
eyes of imagination than in thoi^e of reason* 

Tfaa^ England hs^s risen above almost every 
other country in Europe, by the progress of its 
agriculture, is incontestable ; but I have not here 
to inquire what are the different causes, that, 
under the omnipotent aegis of liberty, have pro- 
duced this result ; neither is it incumbent en me 
to prove, that it is in uo degree owing to entails^ 
or the law of primogenitifre. In fact if we re- 

I 

fiectj that in Italy, in Spain, ajnd wherever els^ 
the system of irresponsible freehold succession 
has been introduced, it has occasioned t)ie dete- 
rioration of land, and the impoverishment even o( 
those for whose benefit it was invented^ we shaU 
be convinced, that the agricultural prosperity of 
England must be ascribed to other causes. If a 
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tree abounding in sap be planted in a fertile soil, 
it may be subjected to a bad system of manage* 
ment perhaps with impunity, its natural vigour 
may triumph over the obstacles opposed to its 
growth ; but we must not ascribe to the errors 
of the manager, what is owing to its strength of 
vegetation. 
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Consequence of the Division of Property ; its influence on 

Population and Morals. 

Our correspondence is too hasty to allow us, I 
will not say to sift thoroughly, but even to touch, 
on all the questions, that arise on the division of 
property : some however are too important to be 
passed over in silence ; and among these is the 
influence of the equality of its division on the in- 
crease of population. It is the principle of popu- 
lation that brings political economy within the 
sphere of morality and religion; and it is in this 
respect particularly, that Malthus has so greatly 
advanced the science : but the greater the impor- 
tance of discoveries made relative to this question, 
the more fatal mistakes may prove. 

One of the arguments most frequently repeated 
in England against an equal division of property. 
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is the tendency ascribed to it of increasing popu- 
lation, in a ratio infinitely more rapid than that of 
Subsistence. '* By the division of property," says 
Arthur Young, *'you will soon arrive at a point, 
where the land, however cultivated, cannot feed 
a greater number of mouths ; yet men will retain 
that simplicity of manners, which is favourable to 
early marriages. Are not the consequences of 
such a system, the most frightful we can imagine? 
By persevering in it you would soon exceed the 
population of China, where we see unhappy crea- 
tures, who seem to have been brought into the 
world only to perish through want or starvation, 
greedily disputing the stinking carcases of dogs, 
cats, mice, and the filthy remains of animals of all 
kinds. Small properties subdivided are the 
greatest source of misery we can conceive ; and 
this fatal system has already produced such rava- 
ges in France, that all division of land below a 
certain number of acres ought incontestably to 
be prohibited by law." (Travels in France^ vol. 1 , 
p.413,4l4.J 

Thus does a traveller justly celebrated for his 
agricultural knowledge express himself: and the 
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learned writer of the article Cottage syaem, in the 
Encyclopa^ia Britaanica, quoting this passage ia 
smpport of his arguments, seeoos to adopt it him- 
self and give it all the weight of his authority. 
Is there, I ask, a more extraordinary proof of the 
influence of a prevailing prejudice over the most 
enlightened minds ? In fact, while certain ideas 
are confuied to inert bodies, it is not difficult for 
independent men to emancipate themselves from 
th^iQ^ and cjombat them : hut when they become 
ajin^ost universal in a country, the minds of those 
yrljo think most justly are influenced by them; 
and like the aeronaut, who undertake to navigate 
in a single element, the compass of truth ceases 
jtQ b? their guide, they are carried along by the 
atmosphere that surrounds them, and haye no 
longer any staudajrd hy which they can judge of 
their course. 

To assert, ^ many ignorant or superficial 
travellers have done> that France is in a state qf 
progressive wretchedness ; and that the excess of 
its population, in comparison with its means of 
subsistence, threatens it every pioinent with the 
horrors qf famine ; would fee such an excess qf 
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absurdity, that they do not venture bluiftly ta 
declare as much: but wait a little, say they; this 
fatal equality of division has uot yet produoed 
all its fruits; perhaps at the present instant it^has 
some deceptive advantages, and it is at some future 
time, that the abyss of evils it prepares for you 
will be disclosed. We have already had occamm 
to observe, that the division of property wit^ ua 
dates much earlier, than is visually supposed. 
But besidm, is France the only coudtfy, where 
this equality of division is in full play? Has not 
a similar law prevailed in Switzerland for ages? 
Is not the division of landed propefty there carried 
tnuch fai^ther, than dn any province of France? 
Yet who can hate studied, wha<^n ev^n have tra- 
versed tbat^ine country, 'Without perceivings evi- 
dent signs 0f prosperity, aufd of that morality, 
which is at once the 6#edt and the 'cause of the 
well-being of its inhabitants? ^ 

The estate Of *€opp^t is in that part of French . 
Switzerland, which, after having been prepared 
for liberty by the Plrotestant religion, by- public 
inMruction, 'And b^^fhe pitemalif ttot Enlightened 
goveri&ta(i6nt ^ the ri^pnblic of Berne, now envoys 
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with happiness and tranquillity the benefits of 
independence. The land around me is so divided, 
that the majority of proprietors possess less than 
an acre of ground. Nevertheless, I believe I may 
aiSirm, that no part of Europe exhibits an equal 
image of prosperity. Far from the population 
being superabundant, labour there is dearer than 
in any other country on the Continent. The active 
qharity of the well-disposed scarcely finds any 
wants to relieve : and the assistance, received with 
gratitude when given with kindness, would be 
proudly refused were it offered haughtily. There 
is no jealous hatred toward those, who are more 
favoured by fortune; no pride that renders man 
averse to any useful occupation ; none of that 
servile disposition, which seeks indemnification 
for humility to the gre^t in arrogance toward the 
little ; every where independence, and every where 
happiness. No doubt an extreme division of pro- 
perty may have an injurious tendency to promote 
too early marriages : but it is advautageously 
combated by a sentiment of foresight, the fruit 
of morality, information, and comfort, which 
suggests to a man, that he ought not tp bi^come 
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the master of a family, till he has acquired the 
means, of providing for its subsistence, or give 
birth to more children, than he can bring up in a 
condition equal to his own. In the course of 
forty years, the increase of pppulation has been 
little perceptible in that part of Switzerland, with 
which I am best acquainted; and in the same 
period of time the most rapid progress is ob* 
servable in the culture of the land, and iu the 
welfare of the inhabitants* 

The example of Ireland is always quoted by 
the English economists in support of their argu* 
ments^again9t the division. of property; and it 
is, easy to conceive, that their minds are pre- 
occupied by such a distressing spectacle. See» 
they say, with what alarming rapidity the sub* 
division of land has increased the population be- 
yond measure, and carried wretchedness to its 
height. Previously .to the yjear 1784, Ireland 
was still a grazing country, divided into farms of 
large extent. At that period an erroneous sys- 
tem of bounties on the exportation of corn and 
other matters. of the first necessity, produced an 
artificial increase^ of prices, the. consequence of 
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whicli was bringing under the plough ^1 the 
land susceptible of it. But as want of capital 
rendered it impossible to find farmers capable of 
cultivating large estates, the proprietors found 
themselyes obliged, first to divide them, and after- 
ward to sub-divide them among the children of 
their formers. Others, urged by the desire of 
increasing their political influence through mul* 
tiplying electors devoted to 4heir commands, 
granted leases for life of a great number of small 
farms to pea6iBints> who thus acquired the right of 
voting. Otliers, lastly,- adopted the cot^r ^jfstcm, 
at present become nearly general in Ir^laqd^ which 
consists in giving to labourers, instead of wi^ges, a 
little plot of ground to cultivate, without how** 
ever making them proprietors of the soU. What 
has been the result of these erroneous measures'? 
The population of Ir^aad has iacreased in an 
exorbitant degree: in 1790, it was scarcely Hmr 
millions: in I'd21, it was searly seveni^ Wbe 



"^ In England, they reckon Uiree aeres and a half to an 
inhabitant: in (Ireland, only two and five ninths on an aver- 
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meanest food that can support life, the potato, 
is become the regulator of wages* as well as the 
only limit of the increase of the agricultural race; 
and unhappy Ireland is now covered with an 
impirovident people, without resource against the 
least change in the course of the seasons/ con- 
stantly threatened with famine and all the evils 
in its train/ and ever prone to the transition frpln 
servile apathy, to a ferociousness that knows uo 
restraint, 

I do not deny any of these facts, though 1 have 
had no opportunity of verifying them, as I have 
not visited Ireland; but I am far from drawing 
the same inferences from them against an equal 
division of property, which others have done. In 
the first place, one general observation striked iny 
mind : this is, that, as in viewing the prosperity 
of England we must never lose sight of the omni- 
potent influence of liberty and justice, so, when 
inquiring into the causes of the wretchedness of 
Ireland, we must place in the first rank in all our 
calculations religious intolerance, want of instruc- 
tion, a bad choice of magistrates, and in short all 
the fatal consequences of an oppressive system of 
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govemment. Besides, and this is the true point 
in question, there are not in the whole world two 
more distinct conditions of life, I would almost 
say more opposite, than that of a poor farmer in 
the service of a great lord, an4 that of an inde- 
pendant small proprietor. The consciousness of 
property, the duties and enjoyments attached to 
it, the responsibility it imposes, unfold in the one 
all the social virtues, to which the other remains 
for ever a stranger. Property gives birth to fore- 
sight, the desire of bettering our condition, the 
fear of a decline in that of our family, and respect 
for the rights of others, a natural consequence of 
that we claim for our own : while the wretched 
Irish cultivator, always threatened with the want 
of absolute necessaries, always dependant on the 
caprice of a master or manager, seeks in the arms 
of his wife the only enjoyment he has in common 
wilJi the rest of mankind ; trusting for the subsis- 
tence of his children to the compassion of his 
master, till the moment when urged to thd utmost 
by want he takes barbarous vengeance on the 
inj ustice of society. 
This essential distinction has been entirely lost 
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sright of, or at least greatly neglected, by those 
English economists, who have examined the 
queationj whether the distribution of small [^ots 
of ground to indigent families would be an effica- 
cious means of checking the progress of the poor 
rates. Almost all have decided in the negative. 
I would boldly answer '' No," if the object were 
small farms: ''Yes," if it were small properties. 
But this question of the poor rates is so vast and 
important, that we cannot enter into it here ; and 
I must be satisfied with asking your permission 
to discuss it hereafter, should our correspondence 
be prolonged. 

Observe too, before we proceed to other consi- 
derations, that the example of Ireland proyes. 
nothing in regard to the influence of the law of 
primogeniture on the extent of cultivation. In; 
fact, the law of succession is nearly the same ii^ 
Ireland as in England ; yet these two countries^ 
stand at the opposite extremities of the agricultu- . 
ral scale. Why is this, if not that in pne, larg^ 
capitals have produced large farms, while in ^e 
father, ^apit^l having fled befo^ the fi^ce of 

g2 
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oppression^ proprietors have been obliged to 
divide their land into small farms ? 

The English economists, in general so able at 
observing facts and drawing just inferences from 
them, have their minds for the most part so 
warped on the question of the division of pro- 
perty, that the most palpable truths escape them. 
The population of France in 1789, according to 
the reports of the Constituent Assembly, was 
26,300,000: it is now about 30,000,000. This, 
certain English writers represent to us as an 
alarming fact ; while they forget, that the number 
of inhabitants of England and Wales has risen 
from 9,168,000 to 12,218,000. Thus the popu- 
lation of France has increased fourteen per cent 
in thirty-five years, amounting to eight per cent in 
twenty years ; and during the same twenty years 
the increase of the population in England has been 
thirty- three per cent, or four times as much. Such 
a rapid increase sufiiciently proves, that the con- 
centration of landed property has not all the effi- 
cacy that is ascribed to it, in keeping up a due ba- 
lance between the quantity of food and number of 
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its consumers. I will even go farther : I will ven- 
ture to assert, that entails and the law of primoge- 
niture have a tendency to increase the number of 
children in the higher plasses, nearly in the same 
way as the poor rates tend to the augmentation of 
indigent families; namely, by preventing the 
father from cautiously looking forward to the lot 
that awaits his children. Under the system o f 
. equal division, a man would not have a greater 
. number of children than he could make provision 
for: under that of primogeniture he is sure, that * 
the splendour of his name will be maintained by 
the eldest son, and his vanity is satisfied. This 
sentiment, so common among the wealthy class, 
even in JBngland, ceases with him to operate in 
aid of prudence; and the age or health of his. wife 

. alone limits the number of his children. Without 

I 

' denying, that purity of manners is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons, that account for families. in the 
higher ranks of society heing .nueh more aumerop, 

. in England than in France, I have no hesitation 
in believing, that the motive I have j ust pointed 

. out has its share in the result. 

You are not sensible of the force and beauty of 
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pride of family, the English often say to foreigners, 
who discuss with them the point in question. Cer- 
tainly we are : but there is something that exceeds 
in beauty and in force the pride of family ; and that 
is family affection. The one may spring from 
vanity or interest; the source of the other is in the 
heart. One may be excited artificially by insti- 
tutions, that sacrifice the happiness of individuals 
to the lustre of a race ; the other rises spontane- 
ously from similitude of conditions, and a com- 
munity of interests and enjoyments. 

The only family relation that exists in England 
in its full beauty is the conjugal tie. Nowhere 
do we find in the same degree faithful protection 
on the one hand, with tender and religious attach- 
ment on the other. Nowhere do we see wives 
share with equal courage and simplicity the 
pains and dangers of their husbands, in whatever 
career their duty may call them. This conjugal 
affection unquestionably is not without influence 
on the reciprocal love between parents and chil- 
dren; but it operates more • particularly at that 
period of life, when paternal affection amalgamates 
with conjugal love. When the sons attain the age 
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q( manhood, when the fathers begin to grow old, 
it cannot be denied, that there is a degree of 
roughness in their mutual intercourse. 

The very word employed by a child in address- 
ing his father, sir, seems to indicate forced respect, 
rather than affectionate confidence* The eldest 
son, certain from his birth, that the title and 
estate of his father will belong to him, is ac- 
custpjtned at an early age to consider himself as 
independant : what he receives from his par^ts 
appears in his eyes rather a debt than a&vour: 
^nd frequently he conceives he has a right to con- 
trol the conduct of his father in the employment 

of a property, which he considers beforehand *as 
his own. The father on his part, following the 
disposition of his rank, prides himself on the heir of 
his name, and neglects for him the condition of his^ 
other children ; or, on the contrary, sees a rival in 
his successor, and is anxious to deprive him of 
every thing he can take from the estate. 
The death of a father, or that of an elder bro- 

r 

ther, to whom there is a hope of succeeding, are 
the subjects of jests on the English stage, that are, 
not merely tolerated, but applauded ; while with 
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US they would be revolting to the rudest audience. 
I am far from applying these remarks* more gene- 
rally than would be consistent with justice: but 
I have seen instances of what I advance, and the 
mere feet, that such sentiments can germinate in 
a country so moral and religious as England, 
evinces a defect in its institutions. 

To hope that the affections may rema intotally 
uninfluenced by interest; aiid unaltered by laws, 
that render the condition of the members of the 
same family so disproportionate; is to expect 

more from human nature, than its weakness and 

' ■■■•.■ 

corruption will admit. 

" Be it as it may," said Dr. Johnson, ** the law of 
primogeniture has one great advantage : it makes 
but one fool in each family." This witticism in- 
cludes two assertions: one, which I think very 
questionable, that the want of fortune excites the 
activity of younger brothers; the other, which is 
true in general, but not applicable to England, 
that the certainty of enjoying a large fortune 
extinguishes the intellectual faculties of the 

• • • 

eldest. 
The first of these assertions may have some 
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foundation, when applied only to the most opulent 
families in the first ranks of society. Suppose a 
man to have an income of fifteen thousand a year, 
and divide it equally among five children : each 
will have an income of three thousand a year, or 
just enough to enable him to live comfortably, 
without allowing him however to undertake any 
thing on a great scale, as the improvement of 
agriculture, working of mines, or cutting canals 
for the benefit of trade ; in short to contribute to 
the welfare of his country in promoting his own. 
It is probable then, that each of these five sons 
will spend his life in idleness, and his useless ex- 
istence will leave no trace behind it. If, on the con- 
trary, the whole of the fortune had been left to the 
eldest; the younger sons, accustomed to the view 
of high life in their paternal mansion, and aware, 
at the same time, that they must depend on their 
own exertions, to attain similar enjoyments; will 
begin at an early age to exert their faculties with 
energy, and rise by their talents to that rank, in 

which his birth had placed the head of the family. 

. • . - ... 

The eldest on the other hand, charged with 
the management of a large fortune, will be obliged 
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to acquire at least some knowledge ; his under* 
standing will be unfolded by practical application ; 
and thus, instead of five men of mediocrity, you 
will have perhaps one useful man, and four of 
distinction. Such at least is the reasoning 1 have 
frequently heard in England. But families with 
fifteen thousand a year are so far from numerous, 
and of so little importance in the general order of 
society, that a system of laws advantageous to 
them alone is not worth consideration. If we de* 
scend from these privileged heights, we shall find^ 
that for one younger brother, whose ambition has 
been excited by want of fortune, and who has ulti- 
mately triumphed over every obstacle, a hundred 
have failed in their attempts, and spend their lives 
in idleness, for want of a capital allowing them to 
engage with advantage in some branch of business. 
In every country on the Continent where the 
system of entailed estates has been introduced, 
the intellectual nullity of the nobility is become 
proverbial; and the grandees of Spain exonerate 
me from the trouble of seeking any other eKamples 
of this indisputable fact. If Great Britain form an 
exception in this respect, as in so many others, 
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let US be careful, I repeat, not to ascribe this 
phenomenon to the institution itself, by which its 
development has been limited ; let us recur to its 
true causes, and not fall into the everlasting so- 
phism of common minds, post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 
I will suppose it to be said: there is a country 
in the world, where large estates are in part en- 
tailed, and where all are subjected to the law of 
primogeniture. The eldest sons alone inherit the 
property of the father, to the exclusion of their 
brothers and sisters. They are treated from in- 
fancy as hereditary princes; and are accustomed 
at an early age to look on their parents only as the 
usufructuaries of an estate, which they are certain 
of possessing entire at some future day. In this 
country the nobility, that is, in the English sense 
of the term, the men of title and their eldest sons, 
enjoy numerous prerogatives, independently of 
their constitutional privileges. These preroga- 
tives commence at college, where they are seated 
at a separate table, distinct from that of simple 
gentlemen or citizens. Young men, already their 
equals or superiors in talent, and destined per- 
haps some day to become their superiors in 
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dignity, stand while they dine, and do not begin 
their dinner till they have finished. On quitting 
the university, they take by right of birth alone 
those degrees, which others obtain only after a 
strict examination. Scarcely are they of age, 
when a seat in the House of Commons is ready 
for them, without any farther trouble than appear- 
ing as a candidate, and making some pecuniary 
sacrifices, which the fortune of their father renders 

' of little importance. During the whole course of 

-their lives, however mean their abilities may be, 
their title ensures them attention and respect. 

' From the sorry pleasure of being the first to enter 
a room, to the irnportant privilege of being the 

: hereditary rulers of their country, and to the noble 
prerogative of having an influence on the fate of 
their country by their vote, there is no advantage 
in society that is not securedto them by their rank, 

- without having to merit it by any effort, without 

'. any fear of being deprived of it, though neither 
their talents nor their characters legitimate their 
claim. 
After having drawn the picture of such a 

. country a priori, let me ask any man of sense. 
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wherever he may have been born, ^' What must 
be the result of such a frame of society? What 
effect must it have on the moral and intellectual, 
state of the higher classes ? " Is there one, who will 
hesitate to answer? *' The nobility of the coun- 
try, of which you speak, cannot avoid falling into, 
a state of progressive degradation of intellect. 
Ignorance and folly are the natural effects of the 
system you have delineated." 

Would he be wrong in drawing such a con- 
clusion ? Assuredly not. Well, nothing is of my 
invention ; the country of which I have spoken, 
is Great Britain : yet we need only run over the 
list of the House of Peers, to be convinced, that 
no class of men surpasses or even equals the 
English aristocracy in knowledge, in talents, and 
in virtues. The reason is, this aristocracy is far 
from being exclusive, as on the Continent, but 
always open to whoever is worthy of a place init;- 
it is not exempt from the fertilizing principle of 
rivalry; and among a free people, public opinion 
is more potent in exciting the faculties, than the 
privileges of birth and fortune are in extinguishing 
them. 
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It says to the young heir of a patrician family : 
the customs of the university confer on you the 
privilege of obtaining without effort those honours, 
which to others are the fruit of assiduous appli- 
cation; but the love of learning, the esteem of 
your fellow students, are above this privilege. 
It says to the nobleman, arrived to the possession 
of his title : the laws and customs of your country 
grant you extensive and easy prerogatives: you 
may enjoy them in idleness : no one will dispute 
them; no one will oblige you to do any thing 
f(»r a social system, that has done so much for 
you: but, if your heart be animated with ge- 
nerous thoughts, I have higher rewards to offer 
you : merit the respect of the good, and the ap- 
plause of an enlightened public. 

This is the secret of the moral superiority of the 
English aristocracy, and not entailed estates, not 
the law of primogeniture. Let us not persuade 
ourselves, that privileges, like the guest of the 
satyr in the fable, can blow hot and cold : can 
make brutes in Spain and Austria, and men of 
distinction in England. 
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PoUtical ia^uence of the Division of Property. 

It remains for us to consider the division of 
property with respect to its political influence; 
but this subject is so rast, that I can scarcely 
run over with you a few of the arguments em- 
ployed in England by the partisans of lai^e 
estates. 

These arguments are of two kinds : some are 
taken from the interests of the monarchy, others 
have in view the maintenance and developement 
of liberty . 

'' The most essential condition of a monarchy/' 
we are told, *^ is, that between the king and the 
people there shall be a well-understood gradation 
of aristocratic bodies, serving as a support to the 
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throne, and defending it against the attacks of 
democracy. Remember the Constituent Assem- 
bly. It insulated the royal power amid insti- 
tutions completely republican, like Sm obelisk 
erected on level ground. The consequence was, 
the first popular tempest was sufficient to over- 
turn it. An hereditary peerage in a constitutional, 
a privileged nobility in an absolute monarchy, is 
indispensable to the stability of the regal edifice : 
but as wealth is one of the necessary elements of 
that splendour, with which an aristocracy should 
be surrounded, it follows, that a monarchy cannot 
dispense with entailed estates, the law of primo- 
geniture, and other institutions, that have a ten- 
dency to concentrate property, and perpetuate it 
in the same family." 

Supposing this last reasoning to be just, I 
should npt the less reject the whole of an argu- 
mentation, the chief fault of which consists in 
confounding the means with the end. 

The different kinds of government are only 
methods invented by society, to secure the mo- 
rality and happiness of nations. Of these methods 
T allow monarchy to be the most perfect : still it 
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is' but a means: it does not of itself constitute gin 
end, that is to be obtained at any price. 

If then it were demonstrated on one hand, that 

J a 

certain institutions are indispensable to the dura- 
tion of a monarchy, and on the other, that thepe 
institutions are detrimental to morality and hap- 
piness, we should be authorized in drawing 
an inference far from favourable to monarchical 
government. If an ulema proved by learned 
arguments, that the custom, which authorizes. the 
Grand Seignior to cut off. fourteen heads a day 
without any reason but his own caprice, is ;Bin 
institution essential to the power of the Sub- 
lime Porte, assuredly we should not conclude, 
. that this atrocious custom should be retained, 
but that the mussulman tyranny should be de- 
stroyed. 

While employing this example as an argu- 
, ment ad- absurdum, do not suppose that I thiqk 
, of making a comparison between the despotism 
of Constantinople and a limited monarchy, . be- 
. tween the entailment of estates and the. arbitrary 
, cruelties of a Sultan. I believe, that liberty and 
justice, may prosper under a monarchy, provided 

H 
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^publicity and the intervention of the coiinfry 
place in the management of its affairs. I am 
equally inclined to believe, that, in the present 
stkte of society in Europe, an hereditary peerage, 

'rich' and independant, may be a useful institution 

'in some countries, ^hich it would be imprudeiit 
to renounce, where it already exists, and sub- 

^i^titute for It arbitrary schemes, or inventions not 
Sanctioned by experience. But precisely becauisb 

'siich is liiy ojpinion, I would avoid saying, that ah 
artifictal distribution of property by laws, the 

^ihconveniencies of which we have acknowledged, 

■i,a nk«^ condifion 6f ffie estebUshmen. ^ 

' duration of this* peerage. 

Where the true elements of its existence' aife 
fbuiid, it win prosper without tKe a?d of 4lii^Se 
laws. On the contrary, where the state of irieri*s 
opinions and manners are repugnant to it, entails 

^(tianndt impart to it ttiat^ moral force, whidh^alotie 

^iiaW rentier it'advantageo'us io tlie nionarch'aiidl'^o 

"ffie pebple. 
^n oiir day, jiublic 'employmetits, paftifeularly 

^Sti ttie C'dritinent. ate ^e crhief sdiirde &f Weillih 

•loi^ffie^Migter^rdiiks bf 'society. ^If tfifis lie in^'^Vil 



frbpffill ^}ieee employnijen^i beipg,t|»ps p^ao^.jp 
fi.roore enviable situatian, haye ffip^fsiy ,eyp ,^3^ed 
PPQU .tbeip, and ,&)d ,t^eipselves ,^o much ,^1^ 
msreiajn^pableto pHbl^c qpjnijijn. ^Cl^^s i8.^|)ip Q^gj^ 

at lea^t^Mf^ere ^h^/fpjrit.of^pai:^ Ijfts .^9* ;f!9f- 
Wpted Xhe.ffioral ^?)ft?e, jyid j^here.p^en in,pfij«{er 

dp mt oarFy tfe® i^apt.of i^'^R^i'!'^?^*.^ ®j^T®P !^9 
be vaip of,l;he vei;y jri^BrQ^cbf^s , that ^sbop^„p;yer- 
jvyhejpx iJj^ip >^it^ ^^n^u^sfti^p. I^,ub);c ej^pjpyipepts, 
i?»e <h^ye laid, ,are njqst ,ff(^r^qp\y fi^ jOi^jP # 

.feHge fi^rtiw^s. .^ftw , jp ^a ,fli><ffi3rc)^ jfj^e ^p- 
,plaj9?eats ai^ t|ie n^Xxtt^^sp9i^e,ff{,\hq^„Vfhp 
iPui?ritfin4, J^^lhfo^, A«¥i(l«^^P »add;to,4he, a^.^- 
J»ge.pf ^pre:aiat.4)f being ^^^it^ajlyj^^^r.^ 
distributors of power ; particularly wh^, ^j^j/Mf 
,ip*Sgsted.wi^hj ^.nii^efe)BS>i^<#9e, Jt,]?ef«yij^ of 
mpf>Xf»P^.tP t^e CFftvyn, itc^*e9jijrie ^eir.,y.^5tesj^ 
.!*& l§gj§l?tjife^§SS??9^1y " |T|i^ l^l^^M rfpko^Q, 

wealth, is a fact acknowledged at all times, and 
in all countries. What occasion is there then of 
accelerating^thift JULttt£Al«p£openf|iit3ikhry institutionsi 

h2 ' 
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which, as we have seen, endanger the weMare of 
all for the pretended advantage of a few? I say 
the pretended advantage ; for, wherever trade and 
industry do not concur, under the protection of a 
free government, in the augmentation of capital, 
entails alone have never sufficed to maintain the 
splendour of families. Sismondi has demonstrated 
this in a very striking manner, in the first volume 
of his New Principles of Political Economy. 

Considered with respect to the interests of 
liberty, the subject before us, I confess, becomes 
more delicate, and more difficult to discuss. The 
arguments of the partisans of large properties, 
those of Malthus in particular,* acquire here a 
precision, that fails them on other points of the 
question. 

In the system of an equal division of property, 
say they, it necessarily happens, that the state 
'alone is enriched by the sacrifices of those who 
pay taxes; but no one acquires such a fortune or 
consideration in society, as enables him, when it 
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is requisite, to oppose a barrier to the encrpach- 
ments of power, or the aberrations .of popular 
opinion; to protect the weak, and support and- 
encourage the poor and conscientious man, who 
refuses to bend the knee before an unjust order, 
or bow to the caprices of a victorious party. 
Every one having precisely that degree of fortune, 
which secures his welfare only on condition of 
paying constant attention to his own affairs, no 
one has any leisure to devote gratuitously to the 
concerns of the public; the mind becomes indif- 
ferent to every thing in which it is not personally 
interested; men of quiet dispositions sink into 
apathy; the active seek. after places, as the sini' 
plest means of enriching themselves ; and selfish; 
ness and vanity daily increase the influence of 
government. 5> Such a country," says Malthus, 
" is the soil for establishing a military despotism.'/ 
With sorrow I confess, these reproaches are 
not without foundation. It is but too true, that 
we have found ourselves without defence against 
the different systems, that oppressive or docile 
governments have imposed on our country: 
we have experienced them; we have passed 
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it8 gineilUni b^ing^, Who bai^e fetaiq^d in tKeii^ 
ieMs M sided Qim6, hat^ i^ot Tyedn ^mUn&f 
stfron^, iibr §uM'6i^A'tf^ triioquil in ihe po^sswvi 
6f'^eir poff^icdf fnip'oflani^, torifly a tt6rij!)ef of 
friencffe around thef^ staridardV and ffesisi by tiirft^ 
tfie never claiigiti^ ^oke of ^ disp6t, and fh^ ifr<5- 
gular tyranny of the multitude. 

Biit IS it to ihe equal division 6f ptopetty, thalt 
we mii^t impute these sM results ? Hd tbci la^ii 
01 entail and primogeniture posseiss the wondrou^ 
Secret 6t buring all political disorders f ^nglahd 
i&elf proves ihe cohtrary : for England dso has hdd 
ii^ period of wedk^ess, ^nd evej& of set'dlity ; Th6 
privileges of its iibbility and oi^its corporate Jbddie^, 
and Ine iiidependance of its grfeat landhbldfeifS, 
have feeen far fJoin sufficient always to tep6i 
tyranny, or eveii to ehtef into a contest ^ith it. 
Tfaere are events olF siich magnitude, as to dis- 
conc'eri all institutions, so weighty, l^s td bitak 
'down all resistance, jbeicause they are desigiled by 
. Providence to cMn^e, hot tfre fo^ihs ffiereljr, but 
4e essence of society. iSucfe Was tii6 SVeticli 
revbldtion : and far ifroih sti^^f>6^ih]g^ ttiat W^ mUi^t 
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^^H V^ ^H 9q^fl <iivision of propeny the cause oC 
tho^e pi^blic virtues wq still want, I find ip, i^, on 
the contrary, the source of most of the qualities 
lye possess. The consciousnesi^ of having pro- 
{)erty, supplies in some measure the place of that 
independance of character, with which citizens 
are elsewhere inspired by the knoAyledge and 
^xgrcise qf their rights. The day labourer fgels 
hipgself less at the njiercy of h^s wealthy eipployer, 
when he has a plot of grqund he can call his own. 
The placeman is less docile and compliant to 
those in power> jf he possess a patripiony, that 
secures him at least from absolute wapt. 

Tl^e thrqng of perpons in office beKjuepithe^ to * 
1^^ by the imperial jg^overnment is no^ the least of' 
]d^^ evils, for \irhiph we aris in(|ebted to that fatal 
periqd. At no time was the number of places at 
the pogajnatioj} of government }n any country 
jcarried to such an absurd excess as ip. France. 
Ji ^ list of thosj3 belqnffinff to th^ department of 
^th^ adjnipistratipn pf justice alope yrere shown 
\^ ap Epglishman or an American, it i^ould ap- 
pj^^ to him scarcely credible. Whpt s^all we 
l^y tp t^^t pf l^e liomie department, or |;hat of the 
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finances? But all these oflSces, many of which 
would be more beneficially filled if they were 
executed gratuitously, and without tiny other 
incentive than the public opinion; while still 
more are altogether superfluous/and a mere waste 
of time and intellect ; are not on these accounts 
sinecures, but very far from it. 

The magistrate who sits throughout the year 
to decide causes, that would disappear under a 
better system of judicial proceedings and regula- 
tions ; the man in office who spends tedious 
mornings in writing circular letters, filling up 
forms, making out lists, and directing by a thou- 
^ sand pedantic rules, transactions, that should be 
left free to the good sense of the people ; are both 
assuredly engaged in labours, that must appear 
useless to the eye of reason. But they are by no 
means idle: they deem themselves necessary 
wheels of the great machine of society ; and when 
at the year'aend they compare their very moderate 
salaries with the time they have .devoted to the 
duties of their office, they may justly imagine, 
that* they have m-^de no very advantageous barr 
gain with the government. In thieir minds, as 
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well as in the general opinion, the notion of a 
vested right is attached to the long possession of 
a place; and accordingly we see in this country, 
where the greatest political injustice sometimes 
passes without any observation, the suppression 
of a place seldom fails to excite the commisera- 
tion and discontent of the public. 

The question presents itself under a different 
aspect in England, where placemen are much 
better paid in proportion to the labour they per- 
form ; and where the government, content with 
securing a large portion of influence by the favours 
it dispenses, does not pretend, as with us, to do 
every thing, to see every thing, to interfere in the 
slightest relations between man and man, and 
guide them as in leading strings. 

It is unquestionably advantageous, that many 
public functions should be entrusted gratuitously 
to men of wealth and property, as independant in 
circumstances as in character; but this advan- 
tage has no inseparable connexion with the law of 
primogeniture. We even see by the side of 
families, who deem it a duty and an hereditary 
honour to defend the liberties of the people, 
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oijth^s, and tbfdse ia. great ^qmb^r, who y^i^d 
tl>em$j^v§;^witl^giUt reserve ^o ministerial influence^ 
ttg^QUgh tUe de^ijt^ a^d almost necessity of ob-. 
UiogiiEig for tl^e^ir yoY^ogeii childreu. preferpxea^^ 
pa$ts» Of §ioeci]|res. 

Tb^t t];)La iodtep^Ad^^^t resistance pf 9i vrealth]^ 
and enlightened aristocracy qiay be r^n^ed in tb,e 
^^^klpifr of gii^r^n^ie^ qf fr^edpni un^er * ipo- 
pafchy* I do not dpny: byt, without repeating 
vik^t k^fi been already ^aid, I \x^]iPY^ the. im-: 
portaifce Qjf SMc\\ ^, security is gres^tly e;ffjggerate4 
9v^|i ia Ep^1m4 i W4 tb?t it WQuld soon beporn§ 
iUuj^pry^ WW9 it depriv^ qf Ptber imtitutiopf, 
wbioii e»Ugbten aij4 give §trepg<;h tp public 
opinipQ, 

I must here point out tp yoyr re^ejption ^ cb^ng^ 
Ibat b9§ t^ken place, and is daily operating ii^ the 
way pf thinking pf the people of g|:)glan4. Thi^ 
qhf^nge is not the le§s incpntestable, for not having 
beei^ su^ieatly appreciated by the polit^pa;! 
writers pf thai <cpiu<4^y. 

Ixx tbe y^ar }68j8, it w?^ uot a nioy^ment pf i^ 
hpiy of the peoples, but^ tfee Jc^pw^edge and 
kilbefo^ts ci the anstopracy, that eiuielled the 
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9tewwcti, nAd drasged the form oi gorernmeiiU 
TShe /evoitiitioft being faapprly accomplished, the 
gr^sit whig familiies natmrally found themselves at 
thd b^ad of affairs ; and the nation, grateful for 
their having anticipated its wishes, and satisfied its 
r*al wants before it was thoroughly acquainted 
i^ith fhem itself, for a long time required nothing 
iAotb of them, than to maintain themselves in 
polver. Certain names were the standards round 
which public opinion rallied; and during the 
gteater part of the eighteenth century, domestic 
politics turned more on persons than on prin- 
ciples. Shall it be the whig aristocracy, or the 
tory aristocracy, that shall fill the office of mini- 
ttets ? such seems to have been the whole subject 
in debate. During this period, no doubt the 
nation increased in greatness, and liberty made 
isome progress : but this progress appeared only 
In the back ground, the front of the picture was 
, occupied by the interests of the aristocracy, 
^ertaih memoirs of the last century, those of the 
Earl of Waldegrave in particular, are very curious, 
t%ad in this view. If the names did not remind 
ih^ teader, that the scetie was in England, he 
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would often be tempted to believe, that it was at 
Madrid or Versailles, and that he was taking a P^ep 
at the Cadran-Bleu, the interests of liberty and the 
people are so completely lost in the intrigues of 
the court and cabinet. 

Many circumstances, in the foremost rank of 
which must be placed the American war and the 
French revolution, have contributed gradually to 
change the character of the domestic politics of En- 
gland. Men have begun to demand of an adminis- 
tration, not merely to display these or those colours, 
but to satisfy this or that want, to conform to a given 
order of opinions or interests. Measures have 
acquired importance, in proportion as men have 
lost it; and people now inquire, not so much who 
are the ministers, as what the ministers do. 

On the other hand, the sphere of parliamentary 
discussion is enlarged: many objects of public or 
private concern have passed from the hands. of 
ministers into those of parliament: many others, 
and these are a majority, daily pass from the 
domains of legislation to those of the personal or 
collective activity of the people, ancj parliament 
intervenes only to sanction the results of the spirit 
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of association. In proportion as the social order 
is elevated by the progress of knowledge, the base 
of the political edifice enlarges, the nation manages 
^ its aflFairs itself, and public opinion becomes mor^ 
and more the real sovereign of the country. 
Such is the natural progress of societies, when no 
artificial obstacle fetters them in their course. 

The power of opinion is a new phenomenon in 
history, and forms the distinguishing character- 
istic of the present period. Its influence is felt 
not in free countries alone: despotic states can- 
not emancipate themselves from its sway: they 
league in vain to combat it, and are carried along 
unconsciously by the atmosphere that surrounds 
them. Soldiers innumerable obey their orders, 
their newspapers are mute, their nobility is with- 
out power, their people without liberty, no barrier 
opposes them; yet they feel themselves restrained 
by some unknown, invisible power. If they 
commit an act of injustice, they feel obliged to 
excuse it by sophistry. If they be guilty of any 
folly, it seems as if all Europe in chorus chaunted 
the song of king Midas, and public opinion sup- 
plies with them the place of conscience and good 
sense. 
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VTd doubt, in the /rising prc^gress cf ;Eoglaiid at 
large, the aristocracy has not ceased to occupy 
and deserve the first rank : but let us not deoeiTe 
ourselves, it no longer gives the impulse, it only 
participates in the general movement .of ithe 
country. Let us not fall 'here into :thei common 
error of ascribing the effects of many concomitant 
'causes to one alone, which far the mostipart^has 
had only an accessary influence on the*result. 

If we now turn our eyes toward France, ^we 
ikhall be struck with one 'final and decisive icoo^ 
sideration. In the political system, ^as in 'the 
<moral, and in the physical world, it isthci^ttri* 
'biite of God alone to create powers ; «^nre«eafi only 
observe * their mdde of action, and apf)ly them to 
our use. The- skill as well as the tiuty of a states* 
man consists in availing^ himself of ill the ^lecaents, 
with which he is furnished by society ; - in stiid^iog 
*'With care all the germes that are tinfoMing, ; in 
order to' employ them in Ihewfelfare and advance- 
ment of the community: but 'to create -merHl 
iieraefits, with which neither the history -nor -the 
manners if the country fttrniish him, ii^ beyondbis 
power. 

Now I am not afraid to assert, that the -flAHftto- 



<iilatic eymeht dd^s'ikift e^st m'FraiKie; iiAl^te^ 
is so feeble, and i^o little aecordant Vvith tte4vhdte 
of our manners land ideas^ theft sonltithitig'driibe 
ti^iculows and '^bbmbaistic ^*iii¥in<Jibly ittdtdh^ *b 
bur attenit>ts to unfold ^it. . Undeir Budnapttr-lte 
this might bate -been -ascribed to the tft^wfe^ft^s^df . 
his dynasty : but why is k -the efitne ' sul^ 'the 
restoration? It is b'eckUse-at'no peitiod (if it«-hi9- 
tory has France ^osse^ed (a natidnll 9.iiiVQitt«&y. 
The nobles tiiere, as sodn 'As iSaey^'tifAa^'tb 'hb 
feudal, hediTnG'tbiiHkfs; 1ittd%*nce the Mte^f 
hereditary {il^tbgiltities is 'iri^^jkii^bte 'iii 'Mdiit 
*ininds 'from that of ' linjiist "plitlle^ ' dr i pcierite 
"Vanities. 

The robes' of the ]^e^r^^f'B6'^laiidi«re<M6teiit 
'foifa'brm&giilrdtes, the •inti^iSly' of^hieh'heiJfh- 
'tens thiir splendour, arfd'ttfe-'tnere ipjiftMraftfce'^f 
'Whiih at' 6rice i-ecalls to iitnfAi' historical '*«ttieto- 
^^tandes, thkt'sediice the4toagittati6n,"*ftd edftSti- 
' Idtiohal gfrfitihties,' that arergrat^ftil tb the -tfndto- 
"stafidiiig. "^^e'df^fes 6f' tetdtatitty tif'oor peets, 
'^ihe' linifoMrf of 6(ir' ttturtifers, coWpxiSed b^t^yfes- 
' teMay wilh'tbelet*hed'kssiStstfice'if "thd taildf aiM 
milliner, are and will long remain nothing"nidte 
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than stage dresses. The more splendid the naate- 
rial, the richer the emljroidery, the more they do 
honour to the exquisite taste of the inventors : but 
as to their effect on the imagination, as to the 
moral influence witji which they are endued, of 
these I think I may be allowed to doubt 

' Wait, I shall be told : nothing can supply the 
place of time : begin by establishing entailed 
estates and the law of primogeniture, and let these 
'institutions take root. I will not assert, that the 
efforts our statesmen may make with this view 
will be stamped with complete impotence at the 
outset; but at least we may be permitted to think, 
that these efforts would be employed with more 
utility in any other direction. With money, toil, 
and patience, it is not absolutely impossible, to 
make cedars of Lebanon grow in the plains of 
Beauce, but every man of sense would prefer cul- 
tivating com there. To found the hope of liberty 
on imperceptible germes of aristocracy, that 
perhaps will never unfold themselves, would be 
imitating the archbishop, who ordered hemp to be 
sown, when he was told his servants wanted 
shirts. 
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We agreed at the commenGement of this dis* 
cussion, that any interference of the legislature iii 
the direction of capital kad division of property 
was generally fatal. We find at the conclusidu; 
that we have arrived at the same truth, and in this 
respect I shall not dispute the inconveniences" of 
the Fifench law, by which the will of the parent is 
too strictly limited. It is impossible to decide 
beforehand, that the division of property, or its 
concentration, will be constantly the mfost' advan- 
tageous system for the community. The wants 
of society vary as well as the interests of each 
family, and the reason of the individual is the only 
competent j udge respecting them. Every useless 
restraint imposed on it therefore seems to me 
vexatious : and the law, that permits the father of 
a family to do what he will with his property 
during his life, to give it away, squander it, or lose 
it at the gaming table; and prohibits the same 
father from distributing his possessions among his 
children, when he writeshis will, with the thoughts 
of death and sentiments of religion present to his 
mind; is surely inconsistent. 

Confining the question within these limits, 1 
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r«fidi)y ag^efi with t\^ English economists; I 
IH^illingly cldim ^ greater latitude for the right of 
beque^hiog; but I take ciure tp go no farther. I 
dp p/ot cewe tp thinks that, where the will of the 
^ther i^ pot declared, an equal division between 
the <^hildrei) should rei^eiin the general law; and 
if» evpp after the adoption of a new law, the man-' 
ners qf the nation should continue tp cherish this 
^qimlity pf division^ J sbpvjid eongratulate my 
country on it. 
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Aristocracy find Democracy. 

I SAID in mj first letter^ that it wsys scarcely 
possible, to make any general assertion respecting 
Englaad, to which we rnigh^ opt ea^ly oppose ft 
contrary assertion. This remark was not dictate^ 
by the love of paradox, it is fundamei^al, 9nd 
merits some investigation. 

"EngUiud is the only country in Europe wherfi 
fall the<e)ei9^A^ pf modern civilization have freely 
developed tbeqaselves, the only ^ne wher^ they 
have had full scope. While other nations have 
been subjected to artificis^ farm^; fas^ve r^ceiv^d 
the stamp of ^foreign legislation, or bi^en restrained 
i9 tj^r grpwth by regulfitiops framed at pleasure 
in the couincil of a king or the cabinet of a mini&terj; 
^glaad sdon^ 1^ ivade itself what it iis: alone 

i2 
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too, . while, enriching itself with the progressive 
acquisitions of human reason, it has made no sacri- 
fice of what it inherited from times past. Boldness 
in enterprize, tenacity in preserving, have been the 
characteristics of the nation, ever since the time 
when the barons exclaimed with one accord: 
Nblumus leges Anglue mutari: and by these it is 
still distinguished. Hence the peculiar attrac- 
tiveness of the study and picture of England. It 

, • • 

is the land of contrasts : it is a tragedy of Shak- 

speare, a novel of Walter Scott: every thing is 

there> combined, and every thing is full of life and 

originality. » -' \ v 

» ' • * '.•■'* 

^ Hq doubt the various elements, fdund collected 

there in such abundance; often require to be 

reduced to more regular order; Jhere are briars to 

be extirpated, straight paths to be traced out: but 

where vegetation is rich and vigorous, the labour 

of the gardener is easy. Every day corrects some 
t • • • ' ♦ 

abuse: publicity in the social world, like the sun 

in the natural, corrects the faults of men, and fer- 

utilizes their labours. From* day to day we see 

.general order springing spontaneously from the 

"well* directed application of individual powers. 
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>But this ordet is not the cold symmetryV to \?hieii 
inert .matter may be .subjected ; it, is tbe^ livingj 
order of nature: a thousand differeDt- forces cbm^ - 
:bat or balance each other, .and vary- to our eyes 
the spectacle of the univer3e,> ^witlucMit disturbing; 
the harmonious beauty of;the whole. .: - - i 
:^ How different a picture does our political 
organization display! On paper nothings can be 
-more methbdical. The ground is. well levdled, 
the symmetry is admirable, the borders of a Dutch 
garden are not more nicely- sqniao^edi by the line^ 
we may give an account i)f the. whole by its limits 
and abuttals.. Is any! thing to he regulate^ ? the 
mayor addresses himself to the sub-^prefeot^ be 
to the prefect, the prefect to the minister, whos^ 
deforce on large paper, widi abundance of figures 
and tables, .returns through the same channel t-o 
the regulate'es [adndmstris]^ a technical term by 
which the-French people is deisignated . Is a point 
of law in question? the hierairchy is equally well, 
regulated : we have three hundred and sixty tr^ 
bunals of the first instance, then twenty-six royal 
courts, then a court of cassation. We have judges; 
.then .counsellors, then^ presidents, attorneys of the 



I 
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ktngf tnd attorneys general: each has his pair- 
ticttlar task, his uniform, and his eillowanoe. 
Nothing can be metre easy to learn by heart. 
This is not all: we hare a charter of seventy-six 
articles^ The first article declares us all equal in 
the eye of the laW : the fourth says, that liberty m 
secured to every man : the eighth asserts, that we 
huve a right to publish our opinions : according to 
the thirteenth, ministers are responsible for their 
eonduct: the thirty-fifth gives us an elective 
chamber: the sixty -fifth maintains the trial by \ 

Jury. Would you have further liberties? look 
for any other article under its proper number. It 
would be ungracious not to be satisfied with rights 
ao dearly registered. 

Now should some inquisitive person step foi> 
ward and say : no doubt you have these highly 
estimable institutions, and a beautiful scheme ti 

r 

government. But tf, amid your systematic 
arrangtiment, public functionaries should erect 
themselveis into tm oppressive aristocracy; if a 
l9ayor should indulge himself in arbitrary con- 
duct toward his admini$trit^ as you call themt if 
this conduct be confirmed by die prefect, and 
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t^atictioned by superiotaotiiority; if4he fonsnn ; 
ment should render elections illusory by means ^ 
force or intrigue; if a iiiimstftr, amliitioas tyt ham*^ 
self, or for the party to yfladk he is sufaservidnt^ 
should overturn et^n your fiUHlaiiiental instil 
tutions ; if freedMn of speech im the ohambera^i of 
the pufolieity of j ndiciai debates^ w^ere BtitckeAj 
what means of resisrtanod have you? Uxm yoo 
any r^l sd^rkiesf And if 4BUch 4feciirilaes ^fto 
exists have you iktA activity, energy, iauaA jeaiofQS 
vigilance, by trhidh' alone acquired i%btB doi bo 
preserved, and icitew dues ^fted ? 

Alas! what answer coald vre givo? Should im 
not be obligetl to co(rfe9S> that, in o«r pofilaiBal 
system, every thing wants lile and rsalsty ; ani 

4 

{hat the mediodical and imiform mder, which 
reigns 4>ti the suiAtce of our in^^utSDOMi joad warn* 
ner^, cdttceals thi6 greatest ctf social AisosAeiB 
within, the totaS abMBde of diettseanK^resiEdHnoe^ 
and the st^l more pettiieious ^^bsence laf a senti«i 
metit of our rigtits and duties as cttieetis. 
In the tioutH^e of^Mr eMtaikpoiltieniG i Imieimdt 
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* eontrasts, that England offers ; but I would not 
ioow wander from the subject* to which we find 
ourselves naturally brou'ght by my last letters. 
. England is a coiintry . eminently aristocratic. 
It is so by its institutions, opinions, apd manners. 
It is more ^ so than '. any other country in Europe, 
iBore thftn would seem possible from. the general 
pix>gr»^of the age ; finally, I will not hesitate to 
say, inore than its jtrue interests and happiness 
render desirable. This observation is ; parti- 

» 

culariy striking to us, who have all -the, habits of 

democracy, libeHy excepted ; and who look on 

superiority of rank in society with perfect 

indifference, or Avith jealousy and spleen, accord^ 

ing>to ouirVsituations or tempers. ; • ; , 

i In the: unequal division of property, law ^ of 

' primog^ture, entails, an hereditary peerage, 

electioneering influence^ distinction of ranks, 

honorary prerogatives, privileged corporations, 

every where we find the element of aristocracy. 

But does it reign alone? Assuredly not. If it 

may he said with truth, Jbhat aristocracy has 

taken deeper root in England, thao in any coun- 
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try on the GontiQent, we may affirm with equal: 
confidence, that d^jnocracy exists not so really 
and actively in any other part of Europe. .j 

1 do not even speak of popular elections, county, 
meetings, public meetings of every kind, where> 
the first persons in. the state are obliged to attend,^ 
and receive the praise or blame of the multitude* 
But let us simply consider the popular organiza- : 
tion of England. Is there, any thing on this: 
side the Atlantic more republican? Is there a* 
country in Europe, where the body of citizens at: 
large directs itself most of its affairs, ecclesiastical, 
adniijiiistrative, and financial ; where it appoints, 
officers of police, collectors of taxes, managers of 
the; poor, inspectors of highways? Do not ima-. 
gine, that these' are matters of empty form, in . 
which no interest is taken, or t)urdensome duties 
executed .with rj^^ignance. ' No : they are rights 

duly appreciated* and daily exercised by the - 
lowest citizens in England. Every parish is a 
little democratic state. There are . parishes in : 
London, and in other cities of England, where the , 
animated contests of parties and local interests; 
ri^mind usof the jltalian republics in the middle- 



ages. Like Florence, they have their fuerusciti, ^ 
who, driven from power by kn opposite party, 
after long struggled recover their preponderance, 
and regain the confidence of their fellow citizens. 
The election of a magistrate, the adoption of some 
measure of local interest, sets men's minds in 
motion, and raises their passions: they meet, 
sp^k, write, plead, spare nothing to secure the 
triumph of their opinion or their party. But 
imder the omnipotent hand of justice public order 
has nothing to apprehend from this effervescence, 
which diffuses life throughout the lowest ramift^* 
cations of the social order« The word c&tmtfy Ib 
not an empty abstract term: it presetit$ to every 
citizen not a vagoe idea or national bald, but a 
living image of the saitiments and interests of his 
whole life. 

This combination of aristocracy and dcmocmcy, 
which strikes us in the politicid institutions bt 
Btigland, is not less remarkable m its manners 
9Xkd customs. The regularity, with which the 
degrees of preceideiice are fixed from the king to 
the IftbOiirer, appears to us pe<femtic, and irat 
virttfaout reason. However, on t^Ioser ctmsident*^' 



tion, \ve find it possesses the advantdg^ of ealm* 
ing self-loVe, by introducing right even into the 
empire of ranity. In conntfies where social dis- 
tindtions are aiiutrary, assigning a man pfiotity Of 
place in a drawing-room^ or the right or left h^nd 
M table, is a personal decision : it is saying to him, 
I have more respect for you th&n for your neigh- 
bour. In England) it is merely the acknowledg'- 
menl of an established fact, A marquis of twenty 
tsdces precedence of Mr. Pitt, the prime minister ; 
a merefax^hunting baronet precedes Mr. Wilber^ 
force, without its entering into th^ head of any 
one to be proud of it, or to t&ke offence at b, 
custom est$ibiished by law. 

In this country. Where all the elettents of social 
ord^ both good and bad are found united in 
greater iibundailce than any where else, the pride 
df rank no doubt also findi^ its place. Not only 
are constitutional prerogatives sought, but places 
at court, coats of arms, mottoes, all the old para- 
phernalia iif the feudal system are retained with 
a degree of itnporlance sometimes ridiculous. 
We meet with families, which, proud of their' 
antiquity ^nd alliances, would not exchange the 
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rank, of a simple gentleman, or commoner^ for aii 
hereditary title, and would almost think it a 
derogation to accept a peerage. There is even a 
county, that of Cheshire, where the native gentle- 
men conceive themselves entitled' to treat as up->, 
starts even lords, if their descent cannot be ti^ed 

as far back-^ as theif own. But these trifling ano- 

* 

malies, these local prejudices, or this family pride, 
little engage the attention of the public, whose 
views and ambition are especially directed toward 
the honorary distinctions, that are intimately con-; 
nected with useful functions or constitutional 
sureties; and the spots of family or local vanity, 
are lost in the splendour of the dignity, that at^ 
taches to the man or the citizen. : / . i ! 

I will go farther, without fear of being con?^ 
tradicted by any one acquainted with the way: 
of thinking in England. Along with this decided* 
propensity for the distinctions of rank, there is inj 
some points a greater freedom from aristocratical 
prejudices, a more just and simple manner of 
considering different conditions in society, thaqg 
even in our country of France, winnowed as it 
has been by the revolution. If a mechanic acquire; 
an independant fortune by his industry, settle on 



• 
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an estate purchased by the money he has saved, 
live in. a respectable manner, and display some 
degree of zeal and knowledge in public affairs, he 
•will soon find himself considered as a gentleman, 
be placed in the list of justices of the peace, join 
persons of the highest consideration in his county 

r 

at the quarter sessions, become acquainted with 
them, be invited to their tables, and treated with 
a simple civility not rendered humiliating by any 
appearance of condescension. Of this I know 

• • • • 

many instances. 

" But, you will say, the persons of whom you 
speak have quitted their occupations: would it 
be the same, if they continued to follow them ? 
would they then encounter no repulse from pre- 
judices? does no prejudice prevent the son of an 
-ancient gentleman's family from embracing a lu* 
crative employment? I say no, without hesitation; 

* IT * * * * * 

and I can prove it by more than one fact. The 
younger sons of peers daily engage in trade, 
without any idea of derogation entering into their 
minds. The brother of a man, who would have 
been distinguished by birth, had he not been a 
thousand times more so by his talents, has be* 



QOPEM^ a wioe merchant, without his faqiily, hi» 
frioful^, or the f>uhlic, fin4JAg HI it «»y tiong 
strange. 

A fpr^j^ prince was preiseat $onie yeiar3 agQ in 
the gallery of the Hopse of Commons, ^e h^u4 
an opposition memher treat ministers with i^ 
;ipirited free4om» that astonished an4 <;Qnfound$^ 
is>m habitifated to the constraint of a foreigii 
cpurt. '' Wbp is that speaker ?'' said he to his 
ijieighbpur.--** Mr. Whitbread."— '* Whitbread, 
the brewer?"—'* Yes, certainly/'—" What! fi 
Jprewer speak ^hus to the minislier of foreign 
affairs I"—'* Why not?"^" And is this brewer 
received in the greal world? whom did hp 
marry?'' — "The sister pf Lord Grey; a woman 
descended from the bjood-royal. of England/'-^ 
"Is it possible?"--^" Very possible, my lord; 
and even so natural, that ypu are the only p^rspa 
present, who wonld be surprise;! at it." Thw 
conversation was related to me :by one who wit*' 
fiessed it. 

You will tell me^ that Mr. Whitbread was ijot 
Jike the generality of brewers ; that Ub Jarge 
fortune, his talents, his character, gave bi» |i 



di^iQct rank. UndoubtMly they did : who thinks 
i>f disputing it ? I do not say, that a man's being 
a brewer is sufficient, to enable him to marry 
into a family surrounded with all the splendour 
of birth, virtue, and talents. Such notions are 
the rude dreams of demagogical intoxication* 
What is of importance to a well-ordered society 
is, that every kind of exaltation b accessible to 
all honourable efforts ; that every advantage rank, 
wealth, or talents can confer, is certain of being 
estimated at its proper value, without, any om 
excluding or being detrimental to another : if the 
imagination bear sway in regard to ancient re^ 
membranees, that of reason does also in the 
respect paid to personal merit- 
In onr correspondence, I avoid as much aa 
possible tlie introduction of names. The English 
have » much or perhaps more repugnance to 
praise i|i print than to criticism : and though thiB 
sentiment is not free from pride, the kindoes^« 
with which I have long been honoured in England, 
the liuniliar acquaintances I have formed there, 
make it my duty to respect it. However, as 
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I have meationed Mr. Whitbread, a few words 
concerning his sdn will serve to give you a just 
idea of the' real state of men's minds on the 
subject before us, 

Mr. Charles Whitbread, at present member for 
the county of Middlesex, inherits the fortune and 
reputation enjoyed by his father. Educated at 
Cambridge, he claimed and obtained the college 
honours without examination, as a descendant of 
the blood-royal by the mothers side. Do you 
imagine be was proud of this somewhat whimsical 
privilege? By no means: he possesses as.nxuch 
modesty and simplicity as any man ' living. His 
only view was to establish a right , founded on 
custom. Possessing immense property, con- 
nected by* marriage iind habits of intimacy with 
the first families in the kingdom, do you imaginef 
he thinks of quitting the brewery, that made the 
fortune of his father ? or that it hurts his pride to 
see his name on the signs of half the public-houses 
in London and the south of England ? certainly 
not; and I shall not do him the injustice to'conn 
ceive, that he can hesitate between the pleasures 
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of idle vanity, and the influence he enjoys through 
his various relations with men of all classes in 
society. 

In France^ we have often seen want of fortune 
lead to marriages very unequal in regard to rank. 
But when the heiress of an ancient name espoused 
a rich man of yesterday, or when a great lord 
married into the family of a financier, by how 
many insolent phrases, or at least contemptuous 
civilities, were these reminded, that the state of 
their fortunes alone had led to the union ! A jest 
so coarse that I am almost ashamed to repeat it, 
" to dung their ground," had formerly become 
almost a general term to express marriages, by 
which birth sought to obtain the pleasures of 
luxury, and offered those of vanity in exchange* 
And even now that equality has introduced itself 
into* our manners, as well as into our laws, it is 
seldom that noble families, when allied by mar- 
riage with rich persons of low birth, deny them- 
selves the pleasure of insinuating, that, if the 
revolution had not overturned every thing, they^ 
ahoold never have stooped to such matches* 
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In England no doubt persons eagerly seek 
alliances, (connections as they express it,) that will 
heighten their consideration, or increase their 
political influence or reputation. Great value is 
attached to ancient descent, and aristocratical 
traditions: but the different classes of society, 
though more distinct in appearance, are really 
united by more intimate ties, and form a whole 
^ much more compact. 

If the son of a common shopkeeper, or even of 
a mechanic, distinguish himself in the public 
schools, land display superior talents at the bar, 
he may rise without obstacle to the rank of lord 
chancellor; enter the house of peers with sin 
hereditary title, the splendour of which will be 
transmitted to his children ; and serve as a beacon 
to ail, who, bofti in a low condition like himself, 
feel themselves animated by a generous ambition. 
One of his sisters ma^ marry a descendant' of tlie 
Howards dr the Percies, and become related to all 
the great nobility cfelebratAd in the history of Eng- 
land. Another, married^ at ah earlier dglB, may 
be the wife of one of her own class, a;nd r^maia in 
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it. One of his brothers m«ty ibwe fo|lpiw^ th^ 
profession of arms, ^d obtained a peeir^ge by his 
bravery, as he has doni^ by his lear^^i^g ^tQjd 
talents. Another, less ^tun^Jte^ may contmue 
in the shop of his father, or iu t\^ offiyce of ^ 
attorney: without this great difference bietweeii 
the members of tbe sanne-family exciting astpnis^^ 
ment in any one. I am not here maki^ g^* 
tuitous suppositions: whoever has a little s,U;i4ie4 
the domestic constitution of England, jknows ,a9 
well as I, ,that similar combinations l^ave exis^teilf 
and may exist again. 

The taste of the English for titles an4 aristo- 
cratic distinctions is .carried to a .fooli$)i excess. 
You will see them lush in ci:o^ds to sX?ore at 
a foreigix prince, whose fortune and j)oUtic9|i 
importance are inferior to those of ,the leftsf^t 
member. of the house qf commons. In the ver 
spect shown by the common people to the hig|;L|p^ 
classes, .there is something so eager and su]b|rai3r 
give, that. at first yiew it might appesfr sen^il^: 
bjit on a dosqr ins\pecUpp you wi)l soo^i fin^, 
that their respect .jtoxaok 4s.'^ways*uwte5i,^jai.8i 
y^xy ji*^t ,^ evep wee appjeciAtiop pf tiifi reaj 

k2 
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merit of the person on one hand, and with a pro- 
found sentiment of their own rights as citizens of 
a free country on the other. 

Far from familiarity or rudeness toward supe- 
riors being a proof of independance or dignity of 
character, nothing better assimilates with a servile 
complaisance toward power, and submissive in- 
sensibility to injustice. The Andalusian muleteer 
smokes his segar with a grandee of Spain : is it 
because philosophy or liberty has rendered them 
equal ? Certainly not : ignorance and despotism 
have produced in the one rudeness of manners, in 
the other ignoble sentiments and habits. 

The first pondition for obtaining respect in 
England, in any class, is to be what is called a 
gentleman ; an expression that has no correspond- 
ing term in French, and a perfect knowledge, of 
which implies in itself alone a pretty long fami* 
liarity with English manners. The term gentil^ 
homrne with us is applied exclusively to birth, 
that of homme comme ilfaut to manners and station 
in society, those of galant homme and homme de 
meriu to conduct and character. A gentleman is 
one, who, with some advantages of birth, fortune. 
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talent, or sitaation» unites moral qualities suitable 
to the place he occupies in society, and manners 
indicating a liberal education and habits. The 
people of England have a remarkably, nice feeling 
in this respect, and even the splendour of the 
highest rank will seldom mislead them. If a man 
of the highest birth depart in his conduct or 
merely in his manners from what rhis situation 
requires of him, you will soon hear it said, even 
by persons of the lowest class, '' Though a lord, 
he is not a gentleman." 

If this great lord be guilty of the least injustice; 
if he behave improperly in certain respects toward 
the man, who just now accosted him with the 
most submissive humility ; you will immediately 
see a proud rudeness succeed to that respect 
which was accorded to rank, but is refused to 
arrogance. The sentiment of right is so strongly 
imprinted on English minds, that every human 
consideration vanishes, as soon as this vital prin- 
ciple of social dignity and liberty has to fear 
the slightest infringement: and, in a country 
so monarchical, even the splendour of royalty 
is insufficient to cover the least infraction of 
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what all the citizens consider ai» tlieir common 
patrimony. 

George IIL once ordered a gate mA road 
through his park at Richmond, which had 
been opeh for years to foot passengers^ to be 
blocked up.* A tradesman of -Richmond, who 
fdund this path convenient to himself and the 
other inhabitants 6f the village, took up the cause 
fbt his neig^hbourd: he maintained, that, if the 
path Mver6 originally a trespass, it had become a 
public way by lapse of time ; that the right of 
prescription was acquired ; and he would compel 
the patk'-gate to be opened. He did not hesitate 
to bring an action in a court of law, and obtained 
tt verdict in his favour. If any governor of the 
Louvre w the TUileries sfaouM take a fancy to 
tlose against the public the walks and passagCi^ 
they have enjoyed from time immemorial^ should 
we find many citizens in Paris, who would bring 



* It was Hot Oeorge III. bat tbe prttice»s Amtiflia, daughter 
«f George IJ. an4 rangier of Richmond park, wiia blocked u|» 
the gat0. This however does not affect the argument. . The 
piaihtildr Wits a brewer, of the name of Lewis. TV. 
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the cas^ iato a court? or many judges, w^ 
would give a deqiree in their feyour ? 

In London, I have seen the carriage of a prince 
of the blood seized by his creditors, at the mpmei^t 
he was entering it to go to Qourt Do you i^ia- 
gine the perrsons of whpxn I spea,If: were stersi 
i:f publiiQ^^s, . enemies to royalty oi: tQ ^h^. 4ri3tqr 
-cBacy ? Not in the legist : t]iey wer^ very obedient 
3t|bjects, nien as susceptfible as others of an inclir 
natioA find i^esppct for the privileges oi^ rank^' but 
at the same timp they vjrejf? EngUsJi citiaew, wlto 
knew their riglits, ai\d qb.^e to avaiji tjiieip$el,ve3 
olthem. .: 

I hav^ sought w vain in England, ift ^l the 
cla^sej^ I have had any oppprtuflity pf ofegerring, 
fpr a ^jsntiment too cpmmon sop^o^g us, ths\t 
pinion fpr eqH9ility, which degenerately intp a 
jealous antipathy tp^ a\\ kinds of superiprity. in 
spciety; an antipathy, the objects of which ai5e 
not always confined to the fo?tuitQU8 advantages 
of birth or fortune, but som^tii^es even the 
natural prerogative? of talent. If a sentimetit of 
this kind exist 9iiy where in England, it will bp 
at mp$t among a few $mtbors pr pgpp^ical writens 
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of the second class. But even in this class it is 
very rare, that polemical violence leads to envy of 
the inequality of stations in society, or the odious 
passion of levelling. 

I speak not here of the radicals, because we 
shall have occasion to notice- them hereafter: 
I will say however by the by, that, though the 
strict consequence of their principles would be a 
complete confounding of rank and property, the 
majority of them are at present not the less 
sincere in believing, that their desires are con- 
fined to a simple political reform. 

This freedom from jealousy of the higher classes 
is the more remarkable, as the disparity of for- 
tunes and conditions is carried to a very high 
point. I know an English gentleman, whose 
mansion is surrounded by more than ten thousand 
acres of land, devoted entirely to the pleasures of 
the cfaace, or taking the air; and another who 
might cut down wood to the amount of more than 
a million of livres (40,000 guineas), without ren- 
dering his groves less picturesque. For many 
miles round there is not a family independant of 
them, not a house the property of the person who 
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lives in it, not a garden that is not a temporary 
grant to him who cultivates it. Yet in such. an 
artificial state of society no one repines, no one 
entertains a wish to pull down the colossus, and to 
share his spoils. That such should be the case in 
Russia, where the lord appears to his slaves as a 
sort of demigod on earth, is easily conceived : 
but this tranquil respect to such exorbitant 
superiority, combined with an energetic sense of 
liberty, and an active desire in men to better 
their condition, is the miracle of the social order. 

Equality however is making progress in Eng- 
land, as in the rest of the world. Thank Heaven 
it is the natural tendency of the age ; a tendency, 
by which those, who vainly pretend to combat it, 
are unconsciousLy carried away. But England 
has this vast advantage, it is by the elevation of the 
lower ranks, not by the depression of the higher,* 
•that the inequalities are diminished. The people 
do not dispute either the prerogatives or the 
wealth of the aristocracy: they are too proud to 
claim any thing but a free career, certain that 
•talents and energy will open a way for them to 
honours which are accessible to all. 

That an equilibrium is desirable between the 
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clifferent elements of the social order, as between 
tbe diffevent faculties of man, cannot be disputed. 
I deem it equally incontestibley that the aristo- 
cratic principle has too greiit preponderance in 
England; and that the natural progress of the 
human race toward equality is not there suffi- 
ciently rapid : but the skill of the legislator^ like 
that of the physician, consists in restoring the 
Equilibrium by strengthening the weaker organs, 
without stifling the stronger; and this, at least 
in my opinion, we shall see accomplished in 
£ngland. The diffusion of knowledge throughout 
all classes, the unheard of progress of industry 
and. ialent, tend to increase the action of the 
democratic principle, with much more force, than 
the policy of a minister, or t^e intrigues of a 
party, can tend to fortify the opposite priiiciple. 
But this development proceeds without convul- 
sions. From day to day the labouring classes 
approach the ipiddle classes, and these the higher 
yanks of society, without the • aristocracy having 
to complain of being stripped of any of the' advan- 
tages, that the traditions of times past have 
bequeathed it. 
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LETTER VIII. 



Meatu of Publicity — Nevfspapert. 

• • » • * ' 

Of all the means of publicity, no one contributes 
more than the newispapers to that general difTusioti 
of a moderate degree of knowledge, which T men- 
tioned in one of my early letters as the distin-' 
gui^hing characteristic of England. * • 

In every country the periodical press is one of the 
most important results of modern civilization: but 
no where is it so essential an element of the social 
organization as with the English, and with tlie 
Americans, whose manners are perfectly similar to 

those of the English in this respect. Elsewhere 

■ 

newspapers are a powerful weapon, of which 
governments and parties avail themselves by turns: 
in England and in the United States they are the 
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agent, the indispensable medium of all the con- 
nexions men have with each other. There are few 
villages in England, where the reading of a news- 
paper is not become a primary want: and in 
America, I am told, we even see servants making 
it one of the stipulations of their engagement. 

The circle of readers is incomparably more 
extensive in England than with us. They reckon 
about a thousand circulating libraries, and more 
than three hundred book clubs; an ingenious 
institution, which I think might be introduced 
into France with advantage. A certain number of 
persons join to purchase books in common, the 
price of which would exceed the means of each 
individual. The books circulate among the 
members of the society, and at the end of the year 
are sold or divided. Thus, if such a club consist 
of twenty members, each has the use of a number 
of books, equal in value to twenty times his sub- 
.scription money. 

On the other hand, pliilanthropic and religious 
societies have so multiplied elementary and pious 
books^ that, in spite of the high price of every 
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thing in England, such works are no where sold 
cheaper, and brought within the reach of a greater 
number of readers. 

Political newspapers have quadrupled in Eng- 
land within the last forty years. In ] 782 their 
number was seventy-nine ; and in 1 82 1 , according 
to a report made to the house of commons, they 
were two hundred and eighty-four. None of these 
papers, except the Observer, which is published 
only once a week, have so many subscribers as 
the Conatitutionnel, or the Journal des DebatSst 
which are sold at a much lower price. Even the 
Times, the most considerable of the English daily 
papers,* does not print above eight or ten thousand, 
but every paper passes through the hands of a 
greater number of readers. 

The style of the papers sometimes savours of 
this. : Having to gratify the taste of the very great 
number of readers they reckon upon in the lower 
classes of society, they are obliged to have 
recouq^e to phrase3> the energetic familiarity of 



* The Times, I am informed, has paid for stamps, the sam of 
for^ mx thouiaodpouada sterling, w a ]rear. 
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which occai&ionally degenerates into coarseness. 

"When I took up the North Briton^'' says the 

celebrated Wilkes, ** this paper was written by 

two persons, Churchill and Lloyd, one a wit, the 

other a poet. I soon saw, that it could not go on 

thus. I laid aside their fine writing, and began 

to* cry as loud as I could bawl: * the ScotchJ the 

Scotch! the Scotch!' Thus I turned out Jt)Td 

Bute." In fact, the great strength of the newi- 

papers consists in the frequent repetition of sinojpde 

images, and arguments level <to all capacities* 

» 

This strength is immense in England : the power 

of the journalists increasesthere daily, and becomes 

so much the more formidable, because ^he writers 

of this class are generally discontented with their 

station in society. In fact the respect paidihem 

bears no proportion to the actual power they 

exercise, either from their talents, or from th^ 

tremendous weapon they wield: a porwer, which 

the spirit of making common cause with our 

bellows has doubled of late, for, though opposed to 

-another as members. of-a. party, they are united as 

journalists; and the moment one of ,them is 

attacked in this capacity, all Ms aql leagues, what- 
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ever their opinions may be, form an impenetrable 
phalanx around him. In America the power of 
the newspapers is still more formidable; and the 
dread they inspire sometinn?es deters men from 
entering into the career of public life, who, though 
zealous in the cause of liberty, are afraid of the 
torrent of invective, that the opposite party would 
pour on them or on their relations. 

The spirit of the French is pei'hap^ better 
adapted than any other to newspaper writing, a 
species of literature, that requires most piarticiilarly 
quickness of perception, 'lively repartee, clear and 
rapid recapitulation. Transient as have been the 
moments of liberty enjoyed *&y our journalists, 
and vicious as our present legislation is, very 
rertfarkable talents have already beeii diiiplayed 
by this class of writers. I seldom open one of otir 
periodical papers, without being struck with the 
'elegance of style and sagacity of reasoning, that 
are observable in a great numbef of articles; an& 
1 have seen this opinion shared by Englishmen, 
who, little acquainted with the progress Ffancie 
has made in this career, could not avoid showing 
some surprise, slightly tinctured vp'ith disdain. 



1 
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But we are, nevertheless, pursuing a false sys- 
tem in respect to newspapers. We have intro- 
duced the division of labour, where it is not 
merely useless but injurious. We separate poli- 
tical and literary journals from commercial, 
legal, and magisterial news, and from periodical 
collections relative to jurisprudence. But as 
few persons are able to subscribe for these dif- 
ferent publications, thbugh they all more or less 
directly concern the citizens at large, it follows, 
that readers of each class remain ignorant of the 
subjects, that are not within the immediate sphere 
of their business or tastes, and the publicity of 
each is only partial. The country manufacturer 
has no knowledge of any improvements made at 
Paris, or in other parts of France, or it reaches 
him very tardily. The monied man in the metro- 
polis is ignorant of the ways in which his capital 
might be advantageously employed in the country. 
The decrees qf our twenty-six royal courts are 
secrets to all but those who frequent them ; while 
a more extensive publicity would, perhaps, pre- 
vent a decree in opposition to one preceding it, 
or a decision contrary to common senile ; o^ would 
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Ibr yrinth he wenld frfterward hai^ to Mtndi at 
tile iMr of pttblie opinkm. 

Itb^ dafly papers, the first object of wMch 
at present is to gratify the passions of their 
party, or amwMi the idle, would acquire a more 
solid and use&l character, when they became 
the depositaries of sneh a number of facts, 
«id would be obliged to be cantiotis of asser- 
tions, to which these very fttcts wonH give 
the lie. 

, An Bnglish new&paper is a kind of micro- 
codtt> in which aN the circumstances that in- 
terest the community are displayed. We there 
see daily the debates in Parliament, the plead- 
ings of counsellors, and decisions of the courts, 
faithfully reported^ not merely, as with us, in 
a f6w cases that may excite curiosity, or serve 
th^ views of a party, but in all causes, civil and 
criminal. The charges of kidges, and simple af- 
fiirs of police, have the same publicity. Strongly 
as diffsrenees of opinion are pronounced in this 
country) violently as polemics are exercised, 
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respect to facts is carried too &r, for a journalist 
to venture to falsify them. Never, or scarcely 
ever, does the same debate in Parliaments or the 
same cause in a court of justice, exhibit an aspect 
wholly different, when read in papers written by 
opposite parties. The first thought of the anta- 
gonists is to settle the lists with fidelity. 

Speeches at county meetings, and at assemblies 
of the people of every kind, whether religious, 
philanthropic, ; political, or commercial ; those of 
the East India Company, of the Common Council 
of London, and of other corporate bodies of any 
consequence, are published in the newspapers. 
By these, the government makes known the con- 
ditions of its contracts ; the candidate for a seat 
in Parliament solicits the votes of electors, and 
thanks his supporters for their exertions ; com- 
petitors of all kinds exhibit their claims, and 
solicit suffrages. The births, marriages, and 
deaths, of persons of any importance, their 
arrivals and departures, the company assembled 
at their houses, the least circumstances of their 
lives, are all known, all appear in print. The 
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y«k«Ae of 6i««at Britftm aftpean to be tiie house 
of glass of the ancieiit philosophiBr. 

Heaoe adse a boldness, a frfiinkaiess^ in ^1 tbe 
i^orts^ jdiat tie wiiuiowii on the Continent. Tlie 
muad requires pnblieitj, ai^ tbe body dees exer^ 
cise in the open air; and every one is so afccus^' 
tomed to this system, that leten men who are the 
most susceptible on the point of honour never 
think t)f taldng offence at the jokes^ of which an 
action or speech may be the subject in a news- 
paper. In this respect there is the same difference 
between the citizens of a free country^ and those 
who have contracted the narrow habits imposed 
by despotism, as between the athkke, inured to 
the exercises of the Gymnasium, and those men 
brought up in the shade> ^nuorg^pot, of whom Greece 
in tbe days of its glory, spoke with so much 
cofltemipt. 

Perhaps we must except from this observation 
the leaders of the mode and of aristocratic futi- 
lities. Drawing-rooms resemble each other all 
^e world over; and of all the passions vanity 
is tbe most uniform. Peo{de of this description 
are much divided in their opinions on the liberty 

l2 
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of the press. If, on the one hand, they are flat« 
tered by the curiosity that appears to follow aU> 
their movements ; by the daily publication of the 
names and titles of the persons who dine with: 
them, of the dresses of their wives and daughters 
tact a ball or a levee, of t\ie number of the game 
they have killed, and I know not how many such' 
trifles; on the other hand, their delicate sus- 
ceptibility dreads the rude touch of the news-' 
papers. It is even probable, that in the conflict 
between these two- points of vanity the liberty of 
the press would be worsted, if the habits of the 
citizen did not happily get the better of the 
weaknesses of the man of the world. 

As to the aristocracy of the court, considered 
as a political party, a great change has' taken 
place within these few years in its syistem, if not 
in its sentiments. Formerly it was a decided' 
enemy to the liberty of the press : now it finds it 
more advantageous, to turn it to its own pur- 
poses, and to let loose hired journalists against 
the friends of liberty, while at the same time it 
harriasses with prosecutions writers of opinions 
opposed to its own. The English aristocracy is 
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hot alone in having made this fine discovery ; and 
in this respect other countries are completely on 
a level with' Great Britain. . 
I To bur honour, however, it may be said, that 
we have nothing comparable in violence an4 
baseness to such a paper as John Bull ;3jid it is 
a phenomenon inexplicable to me, that public 
opinion has not long ago done' exemplary justice 
on the infamods calumnies, which this journal 
vomits at pleasure against the best men in Eng^ 
land. 

The liberty of the press has recently escaped 
one of the greatest perils, with which it was ever 
threatened. A society was formed in London, 
under the unworthily usurped title of the Consti^ 
tutional Association^ to prosecute at the joint 
expence of the subscribers every work, which it 
might think proper to term a libel against religion 
or the state. You will easily conceive the danger 
of such an institution: its members being freed 
from the restraint of public opinion by not 
appearing under their own names, it would 
prosecute without fear writings, that the crown 
lawyers would be ashamed to attack openly ; and 



by new^papecB^ of wluch public sbaaie is one of 
the greatest securities. But bbetty ifi like those 
Tfvacious plants, the powerful vogelalion o£ which 
stiSes the weeds, that seem as if they wouU sti^p 
their growth. The C0n9^timal Jjuooiatim could 
Bot stand against the vectitude of the moral sense 
oC the fiotglisk; a jury did it justice; it baa 
(fllen into contempt, and wil soqa be forgotten^ 
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I WAS astonished, as well as you, in one of my 
former letters, that some of our poUticians^ were 
capable of conceiving an idea of prohibiting the 
press from mentioning any circumstance in pri- 
vate life, and not allowing a writer accused to 
prove the truth of the facts rel&ted by him.' 
Nothing better displays the faultiness of such an 
idea, than the state of the English law in this 
respect, and the habits that have arisen from it. 

The law of defamation is so vague, and at the 
same time so severe, in England, that Bentham 
pleasantly defines a libel to be — '^ Any thing, 
Yrhich any body, for any reason, dislikes/' 

Jf otl»wig ?iQ ^r c^ ^fif^Y ^^9^nf wlfoae §yi9t?J». 
I am obliged to combat, ^be-finglish law goes 
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even beyoud their wishes: it divines in some 
measure their most secret thoughts. 

This is not all : it offers him, who thinks him- 
self injured, two modes of obtaining reparation. 
He may bring an action of damages, or institute 
a criminal prosecution. In the latter case, as the 
crime consists, in the eyes of the law, not in 
having defamed an individual, but in having dis- 
turbed ,the public peace ; and as the peace may 
be disturbed by a well-founded allegation, as 
readily as by a calumny, the writer accused is 
not allowed to prove the truth of the facts.* 

On the contrary, in the case of a civil action, 
which resolves itself into damages, the plaintiff 
must prove, that he has suffered injury in his 
person or reputation ; an^ hence the defendant 
has a right to plead the truth of the facts he has 
alleged. This is tenned . pleading b. Justification. 
In this case the defendant gains a verdict, if he 
can lestablish the truth of the facts, which he may 



^ Some judges have gone so far as to' assert, that [truth 
fenhances (he criminality of a libel, as it is morie likely than 
falseiiood to occasion a brwch of the peace, j TV. 
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adduce witnesses to prove : and hese we have 
the application of this maxim of the English law, 
that the plaintiff must come into court with clean 
hands, must be rectus in curia, according tO: the 
legal phrase. 

Every one is at liberty to choose between these 
two modes of obtaining justice. It would seem 
natural, then, to suppose, that in all cases, but 
particularly when the defamation turns on cir- 
cumstances in private life, preference would be 
given to a criminal prosecution, which does not 
expose the plaintiff to the vexation of finding his 
conduct sifted, commented upon, and often eveu 
held up to public derision, by the counsel of the 
defendant. 

By no means : recourse is commonly had to a 
civil action; and the reason is very simple. The 
mere fact of preferring that species of process, in 
which all proof of the truth of the facts is pro- 
hibited, would produce in the minds of the jury 
and of the public a prejudice unfavourable to the 
plaintiff. Every one wiU say, the assertion must 
be well-founded, since he will not consent to its 
discussion : and the plaiatiff, even if he gain his 
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cauae, will, find' his r^utqtion more ii^ced by 
the tritl, than by the dgfamalion itself.^ 

I am iar from^ thinkiny that the trutih of tkt 
fiutts alone ia snffiqieat^ to. entitle him ^who proves 
it> to a verdict. This is allowing a pmilc^ge ta 
defiunation founded oa aotual oirQumsAaneea; a 
iA^^ ..metboe. .«« <l»«en». »<1 m- 
moral thaa calunmy itself. But tt^e gnesi^tef thfl 
weight of tkiB ceioaik, the more extra^dinary iq 
the pntfereoce give|i to a oivil af tion over ia orin 
minai pvoseoutiou. 

I 4widU on* Ads practioal anawari to thft. erro^a^ 
ous s;pstem I am pointing out.ta you: a system* 
which; ia pretending to &ee. the body of eitiaeMk 
at large from the control of public opinibn^ to 



or more particqlarly frpm t|ie rank iq sQcie(y of hiu) who i§ die 
subject of it, it sometimes occurs, that application is made to 
1^ ^ourt of Kmg't. tteaah ibr a jQjrimiiiQ^ pMSit^o/i ^ viV 
gf i^form(^ifi!n* 'fba pl^iptiff inu^t then b^in by mftl4n|r ^ffi- 
davit of the falsehood of the facts alleged against him. But, 
on Ae other hand, the defendant is^ll0ini(^d to confirm tbem} 

nice examination of the contradictory assertions, unless, indeed, 
the truth of the facts appears to it incontrovertible; 
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wkich peFse&s kt office akm^ should be amenable, 
would efineourage among us that timidity o£ mind 
and manners, wbieh oflers an obstacle to the 
(Bstablisbment of liberty much mere dangerous 
tban tbe malevoleace or ignorance of the posses- 
sors of authority. 

It is to be observed also, that this distinction 
between public and private life, so strongly 
marked where those, who tK^cupy no place at 
the appointment of government, are disinherited 
of all rigbts, or at least destitute of all political 
oocupation, loses itself by imperceptible degrees 
in the happy countries, where every citizen 
in connected in a thousand ways with the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the community. We 
may even say^ that there is no Englishman, who 
may not consider biips^lf as a public character. 
No kindf of life, from the gravest to the most 
frivolous, from the most recluse to the most 
pyblic, can abstract itself from the empire of 
opinion and the piercing eye of the jourafalist. 
Does a landholder r&tire into the country, and 
live in the bosom of his family ; unconnected as 
he may choose to remain with general politics, he 
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cannot refase to participate in the affairs of bi» 
county or his parish; he will be a member .of 
some agricultural or other association ; he will 
take a part in some philanthropic meeting*: hence 
his neighbours, his colleagues, will have a right 
to judge of his conduct, and this judgment will 
pass into the newspapers. Is he a. man of fashion, 
running after frirolous pleasures alone: he will 
be the steward of some ball, the arbitrator in a 
wager, the umpire of a race course : this is suffi- 
cient to place him at the bar of the public, by; 
which these diversions have been witnessed ; he 
cannot escape from the omnipresence of the.press ; 
and if the vanity of the man of the world may 
sometimes be hurt by it, the conscience of the 
citizen is purified and strengthened. 

The publication of a newspaper in England is an 
undertaking that requires a large capital, and a 
degree of activity; of which scarcely any other 
kind of speculation can give an idea. The promp- 
titude, with which an account of the meetings of 
public bodies is printed, confounds the imagi- 
nation. A speech of Brougham, Macintosh, or 
Caning, scarcely delivered at six o'clock in the; 
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afternoon, will be read by all London before ten 
at night ; and we may almost literally say, that a 
member of parliament addresses hitnself to the 
whole nation. 

It has often happened, that I have been in the 
house of commons till t\?o or three in the morning, 
and on rising to breakfast have received a full and 
feithful account of the debate, that had lastedmore 
than eight hours. I have witaessed a fact even stUl 
more extraordinary. ' I was present a whole morn- 
ing at a county meeting, forty miles from London ; 
came post to town ; and on my return found an ac- 
count of the meeting, and a summary of the speeches 
I had heard, already published in an evening 
paper; Short-hand writers standing in the open air, 
pressed on all sides by a tumultuous crowd, had 
taken notes with a pencil on loose papers, with 
which messengers ready to receive them hastened 
to London, as page after page was filled. 

The editors of newspapers spare neither trouble 
nor expense, to procure information with all the 
speed possible. If any unforeseen event occur 
after the distribution of a paper, a second, a third, 
and even a fourth or fifth edition is printed, which 
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hawkers, furnished with Itrge tin homt, kuten to 
cry throughout mii the streets of the cajiital.* 
The at)plication of the steam-engine td porinting 
presses enables papers to be worked off with a 
npidiity, of which our best workmen fall very 
short, and tile extraordinary promptitude of t^on* 
VeyaDfce still farther increases tine powerful action 
of newspapers. Thirty houn after the clolse of a 
debate in parliament, an account of it is published 
in the city of York, two huiidred miles from Lon*- 
don. At the time of the celeltirated tnal %>{ Hunt, 
at Manchester, a summary of the proceedings in 
the court appeared in the London papers, eren 
before the letters by post from Manchester were 
distributed . The Time^ alone had thre« expresses 
on the road. 

The extreme rapidity of sdl the movements 'of 
the social machine is one of the most prominent fea* 
tures of England, and of those that strike fore^ners 
with astonishment, whether they contemplate it 
in the material or the political world. Horses 
cleave the air ; orders are executed in an instant ; 
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* This practice is now prohibited by act of parliament, on the 
plea of its being a nuisance. TV. 



ifixim^s'ofdife greatest <^i>ii«e4ueft6e is U^anfib^t^ 
ikk a few UxkBs or a few WcMs^ sdid^ely ik tone 
qtr€8tioh i»kere»tmg to life publto discussed) iMefw^ 
ahotbto of ei^tod impoirtmiee «^ icivJlMict- 

f ion seeviit to proceed at Ml ^H^ Y^ ^^tf 
thing is tofidaoted ^Mrdioat noise, a»d witb()ttt 
bustle : all Inrre their places s<> W^l ^iSMrked OWt, 
Hkm path traced m xHeatly f^efbt^ tbem» th^t all 
tiiose trtels) all those itaetteAtmit, thstt c^n«kd«Rne 
so teuch titite and pewer in conntrielB mft ee well 
#r|Mil2ed> are wholly avoided* 

With regard to potitical ne^ pubdidtjr is so 
mubh a cominon rights that a nitiistcr frequently 
isentte what he r^eiyes to the newspapers, et en 
before he connmnnioateB it tb liia colleagues. I 
was iaiccidentalily at the office in IXewwng streets 
y^Ami a diplomatist recently landed lin IBngiafKl, 
and quite fbesh from the udb&(A <ef RatisboM., came 
to ask lord Castlereagh if he had received any 
*ews.-^*'Newsl" answered his lordship: "yes 
certainly^ and vety iniporta(nt news : here is the 
deootad edition of the Courier j ust published ; read 
it, and you will know all I know." Never in my 

1^ shall i forget the coun«ena!nee of the diplo* 
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matist^ stupified at being acquainted in su<ih a^ 
simple manner with what was to be known by all 
the world. '^ What ! " his looks seemed to say ; 
*^ not a note, not a memorandum, nothing official, 
only a newspaper to send to my court ! I shall 
neither have the honour of secrecy, nor the plea- 
sure of indiscretion/' 

There is no country in Europe where the trade 
of embassador is more simple than in England ; 
and where all the artifices, all the pretended skill 
of diplomacy, would be more useless. All that a 
stranger can know he may learn by reading atten- 
tively the journisds of the opposite parties : and as 
to the facts or projects, which it is of importance 
to the government to conceal, no questions, no 
intrigue, no artifice of spies can discover them. 
The small number of persons employed by minis- 
ters renders an indiscretion almost impossible : 
and. there are cabinet secrets, that are transmitted 
from one administration to another of the most 
opposite opinions and principles, without ever 
being betrayed by party jealousies, or in the heat 

of parliamentary debate. 
The larger the portion given to publicity, the 
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more impenetrable is what it is thought, proper to 
refuse it. This is not. applicable to. political ques^ 
tions alone, but to all the affairs of life. 

The limits between what is e;!cposed to discuss-: 
sion, an4 the points on which it; is forbifiden to 
touch, are traced by public opinion with a degree 
of nicety, that may appear at first view over- 
strained ; but the justice of whioh we afe njsi^er- 
theless compelled to acknowledge. A man who 
would patiently suffer his simplest actions, his 
slightest words, to be censured with asperity, 
attacked with violence, or even ridiculed without 
mercy, would take offence at the slightest sus- 
picion of the sincerity of. his intentions, or the 
disclosure of a fact of no importance, if the 
knowledge of it were acquired by an indiscretion. 
The reason is, in the first case his conduct only is 

attacked ; and a man's conduct, even in private 
life, is more or less the property of the community : 
.while, in the second, we penetrate into the domains 
of conscience, or the sanctuary of friendship. The 
public opinion in this respect is perfectly equi- 
table; and the complaints of a man, who felt 
himaelf thus offended, would be ardently sup? • 
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pbrted even by thw^ teho woald be the farthest 
from f<keHiig zny good will toward the individual* 
The intarcouri^ between man and man in 
England is often rude, but always just ; and the 
sense of right is common to all classes and all 
Opioion*. U i6 the natural quality, the insdinct^ 
as we may say, of every Englishman. 

The insertion of ndvertisements relative to 
business forms a considerable part of the profit 
of an English newspaper. This bn^ch of revenue 
for the lintdi alone produces, I am told, more than 
thirty thousand pounds sterling a year. The ad« 
vantage of the most exten^e publicity is so fully 
appreciated by the merchant, the shopkeeper, the 
miatnufacturer, and every one who is desirous of 
selling thfe produce of his labour, or calling atten* 
tion to a new undertaking, Qxat no expense is 
spared to promote this object* I have heajrd an 
instance of a bookseller, who in. a single yeat 
expended <£.'5,500 sterling in advertisements. 
Frequent as these insertions in the newspapers 
are, they do not satisfy the activity of the mercan^ 
tile world : there is no invention to which it does 
npt recur to draw crowds of customers. One has 
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his name tuni addneBS in i^gantio character^ iH)ste4 
on the walls from Dover to the extremity of Scot* 
land. Another, not content with these $tationai;y 
annonneements, employs constantly living and 
moving advertisements, the sons of tpil, whos^ 
sole business is to parade through the most popu^ 
lous streets of large towns, with a huge printed 
paper on a board at the top of a pole. 

The English, so simple in their manners, so ta- 
eiturn and circumspect in their conve^rsation, h^V!^ 
recourse on these occasions to a superfluity of 
bombastic puffs, that would not disgrace the elo^ 
Ijuence of a quack in the public square of Naples. 
This practice is so common, that it has even re^* 
ceived a particular name, Ijie art of puffings But 
no sooner has a shopkeeper or n^anu&cturer ac« 
quired any repute, than the national ehajracter 
re-appears. The sentiment of his o>yn dig^iity, 
pride if you will, occasions the .disappearance of 
all this scafSblding : his ^ame on his door in /small 
charactjBrs is deemed by him a sufficjient .recom- 
mendsUipn; and, after Jhaving long courted the 
publie, ^^oure of Ms future, success, he proudly 
waits till the public comes to him. The quackery 
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at the. outset was only a judicious ealculation, one 
of the conditions necessary to the success of a 
well-combined speculation. 

I am afraid my letters will appear to you too 
desultory; and that you will accuse me of a total 
want, of order and method. Idleness is perhaps 
the sole cause of this fault, and I must submit. to 
your censure, or intreat your indulgence. But I 
am not without a motive in following the clue of 
my memory, without attempting a more philoso- 
phical course. England, it is true, displays large 
masses, which the observing eye may seize; but 
to take them in at one view, it must be stationed 
at a distance. On coming near, on penetrating 
into the country itself, and this is the aim of our 
correspondence, we find ourselves in the midst of 
a crowd of eccentricities, contrasts, anomalies of 
every kind, the sinuosities of which it is neces- 
sary to trace. Thus on looking closely at the 
picture of a great master, whose style we would 
study, the groupes, which, from a certain point of 
view, formed the most harmonious whole, appear 
only a mixture of colours thrown together a* 
random. 
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Various as are the obj ects, that the public papers 
in England embrace^ literature is nearly excluded 
from them; and I think, not i^ithout reason. 
^Straitened in space and time, in the fugitive pages 
of a daily paper, literary criticism is necessarily 
frivolous . and superficial: it addresses itself to 
vanity or idleness ; and to give or receive applause 
is the only triumph of which it is ambitious. If 
occasionally it become more serious ; if it seek 
to penetrate into the depths of thought ; it appears 
pedantic and bombastic, and seems out of place : 
you seem to see a college professor, who has lost 
himself in a gay assembly. Facts, above all 
things, facts, and the few reflections immediately 
flowing from them, are what the English public 
justly require in a newspaper. It is to more 
ample collections, appearing at longer intervals, 
that it has recourse for information of the progress 
of literature and philosophy. 

These collections, of which the Edinburgh Re- 
view was the first, efiected a kind of revolution in 
the intellectual world. Hitherto, literary journals 
were nothing but booksellers' advertisements, iif 
which every publisher had the works he brought 
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out pCHfttHk m hB tbcmght proper. Tlie £^- 
bux^Rericm began a mm «flra: vmn of leasmiig, 
thudung maxt pohtkiaa& «£ the first rank, unitei 
toipsthfic^ act merely te gi^e m. account of thfc 
or tiiti bodlc, but to retidet a OKtain system of 
pr^etplet aiul ideasi triamphant^ Tbek talm(% 
and porwteffaiiQe vrege crowded vitii succok: 
they had imitatdrs and rivab, and roYiewtt BSt 
tmw bdcqiBO^ a real inteUectual s^nd politiMl 
ongJQO* 

i sfadiU not trofAsa oa yoar tine, by speabmg 
to yavL of tba3e ^Tet eat reriews, witb wbich you 
are as wellax»|naint6d as myself : I shall not enen 
dwell on those that^ may be considered as the or- 
gans of the tbres great paniea by Which England 
is divided^ I sbaUf merely ealt your attention to 
a feature e@mmoii to them aU: this h, in giving 
an iK«fiOtint of the priiicipa} works lAmt appear, 
they do not so much attempt to analyse them, 
.^ and judg^ of them separately, as to nnite in one 
point dp tiew atl publicaMons of a similar kind ; 
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* The Bllsbitr|k,''thd Quttflcrly, and tfae Westminster Re- 
view, 
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and discuss with energy the subjects on which 
they treat. In fact, this is the point that truly 
concerns the public: this forms and daily aug* 
ments that homogeneous mass of just and positive 
notions, which cannot foe too strongly pointed 
out as one of the most essential characteristics of 
England. 
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Of Public Meetings. 

A MAN of wit said : *' The language of despotism 
is, ' mind your own concerns :* that of liberty is, 
' attend to things that don't concern you/ " In 
this pithy form he announced a grand truth. 

The constant aim of despotism is, to isolate 
every thing that exists ; to make two portions of 
the human species, one of which shall enjoy in 
idleness the pleasures of power without control ; 
while the other, devoted for ever to particular 
employments, shall trace, like the ox, one uniform 
furrow. In a free country, on the contrary, 
nothing that affects any class of citizens, can be 

foreign to the rest of the community. There is 

» 

not an Englishman, however humble the rank 
in which he was born, who i^not justly entitled 
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to think, that his opinion is of some weight in the 
affairs of his country ; and, reciprocally, there is 
no individual so' exalted, as for his daily conduct 
to be exempt from the examination and judgment 
of the public. 

With us publicity is 'Considered as an extreme 
resounce, an ultima ratio papuli, to which we have 
recourse only in desperate cases, and after liaving 
exhausted all other means of attaining our object. 
If persons engage in. an undertaking of public or 
pmpie concern, they always Ibund their hopes 
of » success on the disposition of men in power • 
business is conducted in the closet of the minister^ 
or in thO' drawing-room of some man of weights- 
While there is any chance of succeeding through 
fiivour, it ^ would appear rude or indiscreet to 
speak- out, and call on the public to judge of our 
grie& or. projects/ In England publicity is a 
Doialter of common right : men address themselves 
to the opinion of the public at once: this is the 
firfet power, the feupport of which they solicit ; 
and; even men desirous of treating with govern- 
ment would begin by seeking popularity, well 
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knowing it would be for the ioterest of Xheist 
ambition. 

Is an abuse to be reformed, an impravement to 
be introduced, a right to be claimed, a new 
institution to be founded? whether it concern 
religion, morality* liberty, or the public wealth, 
the first indispensable step is to enlighten public 
opinion on the point in queatiou. The attempt 
to fix the public attention is. begun by writings 
pamphlets or paragraphs in the newspapers. Then 
a few people of note form a oommxttee^ and pre^ 
pare a string of resolutions, which are submitted 
to general discussion. When agreed so &r, a 
meeting is called, either in the open- air,, cff ii^ 
one of the large rooms adapted to the flaq;)Ose» 
which are to be found in almost every larg^.town 
in England. A chairman, called on by the ptifalM 
Toacey prides over the meeting : the resolutidQt 
are: discussed,, and put :to the vote; end, amid 
the most, stormy debates, a certain ft^miUatity 
with. the. forms of deliberation, common to aU 
cktasesof the people, maintairiis order, fmdpro* 
tec ts the rights of the minority , 



' Frequently, ftt these meetings, orafo« befowf 
unknown appear in public for the first tiitie, ^tA 
display talents^ tfaat pdrhapis pave the way for 
their future admission to the senate* The next 
day their speeches are printed in all the news- 
papers, and resound throughout all England. 
Th6 first meeting gives rise to others, men's mindd 
are enlightened and warmed, and the public opi- 
nion acquii'es a degtee offeree, any resistance t<» 
wliich would be usfeUsS. 

It is not without reason, therefore, that the 
English set so high a value on the right to ajS^ 
semble for the discussioii of public aff4irs> ami 
place it in the first rank of their constitationai 
pirero:gative8« The right of petitioning, as they 
conceive it, is nothing but the ^ight of meeting ta> 
deliberate on the requests or complaints cxpiBswd 
in the petition ; for the houses of Parliamrent are 
not expected to decide like judges on every 
requisition addressed to it* Particular cogni* 
zance is taken of a petition, only when it is made 
the subject of a motion by some one of the mem-^ 
be?s. The right of introducing a snbject is not 
gf^iven indiscriminately to the public at )arge# 
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which would be a coldfusion of powcir leading*^ to 
anarchy. But <\^hat is justly : required is, that 
public opinion should enjoy thje utmost latitude 
in^^ forming and expressing itself. Now, frequent 
and numerQUs public meetiiigs are indispensable 

» 

to this. It is truly ridicujioas to speak of .liberty 
in a country,. whe?re every periodical raepting o| 
more th&n twenty persons is illegal without, the 
sanction of government; and this article of: one 
laws is one of a thousand proofs of the . melan* 
cboly truth, that the impeiial despotism still 
constitutes .th(i. basis of all oUr political systemi 
and that the charter has scarcely modified its 
surface. 

* The right of meeting has undergone some re-; 
strictions, at first und^r Mri.' Pitt: and subse* 
i^uently undeir lord Castlereagh, against which 
the opposition violently exclaimed. : It has branded 
with the name of gagging bilk the various acts, 
that set certain . limits to the exercise of this 
right, as well as t6 other points of the . liberties of 
the people; and some novices ami^ng the liberals 
of the Continent have taken pride in asserting, 
that England was enslaved. ■ An anxious jealousy 



of the slightest infringemesit of ^he rights of ti^p 
people inspires me \vith too much respect for 
them, to undertake the defence of the restrictive 
measures adopted by the English govemiq^nt. 
They are vexatiouM in several respects* But as 
it appears . to me well worthy attention, to point 
out what the friends of liberty in England have 
considered a^ a serious stretch of authority, I 
will recapitulate s.ome of the clauses of the act of 
1620, which laid a temporary . restraint . on the 
power of meeting in public ; and I beli|eve you 
will exclaim with me : — ^Woul4 to Heaven we 
were enslaved in the same way ! . ^ 

The act in question prohibits, it is true,, every 
meeting, of more than fifty persons in the open 
air, to discuss any question relative to religion^ ^ 
politics, or government : but the various excep- 
tions it allows to this prohibition leave to the 
right of meeting a latitude, that the most ardent 
friends of liberty would scarcely venture to claim 
for it in France. 

In fact, it excepts county meetings, and those 
of: districts, provided they are convened by the 
lord^ lieutenant, goyernor, sheriff, deputy sheriff^ 
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or various other magistrates, according to looil 
circumstaiices ; or, lastly, by fire justices of 
peace acting in concert. 

Equally excepted are meetings ccmTened by a 
majority of the grand jury during the assizes; 
public meetings of the inhabitants of any city, 
borough, or corporation town, when called by the 
mayor, bailiff, or other civil officer, holding the 
supreme authority of the place. 

Observe here, that many of the magistrates, to 
whom the right 6( convening these meetings 
is allowed, are elected by the people, others are 
not removeable, and ail exercise their offices 
gratuitously, and are chosen without distinction 
of party from those classes, who are rendered 
independent by their fortune and understanding: 
so that it is impossible for any serious grievance tp 
arise, or any question of importance, without the 
persons whose interests are affected, or opinions 
wounded, being sure of making their complaints 
heard in a numerous meeting of their fellow-i* 
citizens. 

This is not all. None of the fon^alities I have 
pointed out are applicable to meetings composed 



salely of the inhabitants of the parish where tbey 
take place, meetings that may oftea coosi$t of 
largis numbers, owiDg to the populousoess of 
many parishes^ particularly those in or near 
dties. All that is requisite in tbk case is, tbat 
the meeting be called by seven resident inlia*- 
bitants, and six days notice of it given to a justice 
of the peace. 

Lastly, to what penalty do persons render 
themselves liable by being present at an illegal 
meeting? None, if they separate, when called 
upon so to do by a magistrate. It is only in ca$e 
of resistance, that the law displays its rigours. 

Bemark too, that the act, of which I have given 
yon a summary, having in view only the pre- 
vention of seditious meetings, or at least of large 
assemblies in the open air, which might become 
dangerous in a moment jof effervescence, no idea 
occurred of applying them to the innumerable 
societies, that are nxeeting daily in all parts of 
England, to consider matters of general utility. 

What an afl9icting contrast does our legislation 
here exhibit ! In France, not only can no such 
(Society m«et without the expceas permission of 
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government, that is to say, of the police ; but the 
staali number of those tolerated enjoy with fear 
ahd trembling a precarious existence, of which 
the slightest caprice may deprive them« 

In a country, where every thing is treated 
publicly; where every thing is subjected to dis- 
cussion, from the most important questions of 
legislation, to the slightest of local affairs ; the 
talent of speaking must naturally be an object of 
universal ambition. At school, and even in their 
play, children exercise themselves in political 
eloquence. At Eton and Westminster, they fre- 
quently form a little house of commons, subjected 
to regulations similar to those of the parliament. 
When at the university, the young men unite in 
debating societies, where questions of histofy, 
philosophy, legislation, and political economy, 
are discussed in form. At these, are frequently 
developed the germes of the greatest talents : and 
an orator, whose eloquence will some day be 
the pride of England, may have felt the first 
spark of his genius elicited by the applauses of his 
fellow-students.. 

These debating societies are not. confined to 
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the wealthy and enlightened classes : a te^te for 
them is found in all ranks« At London^ and in other 
large towns, there are public debating societies/ 
where persons pay for admission. The question 
is posted up at the door; and for a shilling any 
casual passenger may enter^ and take a part 
in the debates, from which the politics of the day 
are not excluded, and where the Holy Alliance 
itself has been more than once the subject of 
irreverent jests* I never had an opportunity of 
being present at one of these meetings, which 
I regret: but I am assured, that it is not ntx^ 
common to hear at them popular orators^ endued 
with a flow of speech, energetic, if not correct, 
and capable of making an impression on their 
auditory. 

The debating societies however are merely sup- 
piemen tary, and not essential parts of the system: 
but all the institutions, that constitute the basis of 
the social order, as juries, managing committees, 
municipal councils, parochial and county meet- 
ings, and elections, presume habits of speaking, 
and a knowledge of the forms of deliberation. 
We scirciely find a man, that has received any 
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ecUkcalion, vvho^ does know hom^ to poesfide at 
a meetings direct its d^batis^ and put q^uestions 
ta the vote ia due oidet. There are indispen- 
s^}& notiona ia ce^pect to this, which aire so 
figrmiliar lio the people of Engltod, that no oae 
would think of making them aa object of study; 
while with us, they who have, growa old ia our 
d^liberaitiye assemblies still reiaaia ignoraat of 
them. 

The coatrasts of the Eaglish character show 
themselyes ao where so whimsically as at public 
meetings. I kaow a man, whose timidity ia 
coaipaay is scarcely equalled by that of a girl of 
ilfteea> who ia a drawing room would not 
answer the simplest questioa without blushiag and 
coafusioa, yet if invited to give his opiaioo. at a 
public meetiag would rise without hesitation, aad 
speak for more than aa hour ia aa easy aad 
copious style before thousands of his fellow 
citizeas. 

Writtea speeches, prohibited ia parliament by 
its rules;, are equally so by custom ia every 
other assembly. To speak ia public, aad to speak 
extempore, are synohimous terms; and the idea 
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of csarrying ready drawn up in the pockdt the 
expression of sentiments, that might arise from 
drcmnstances yet to come, or of an opinion, that 
oeaght to be formed from a discussion not yet 
begun, would appear the extreme of ridiculous- 
ness. No one supposes a person can find it 
difficult, to relate what he knows, or say what he 
tluaks : whoever expresses himself with simpli- 
city and modesty, obtains a favourable hearing, 
and the severity or the indulgence of the public 
is apportioned with remarkable justice to what 
it has a right to expect from the talents or 
condition of the individual. 

Public dinners are one t)f the most common 
occasions of the exercise of oratory. The object 
of these dinners is to keep up the spirit of an 
association, or to encourage the study of some 
science, by bringing together persons, who other- 
wise would have no opportunity of freely com- 
municating to each other their ideas ; <Jr to keep 
alive political opinions, by celebrating the anni- 
versary of an important event, the birth of a great 
man, or the election of a member of the house of 
connnons dear to his country. Nothing is more 
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original than these political dinners. Many times* 
I have seen nearly three hundred persons seated^ 
at the same table, and electrified by the same 
sentiment, without the yivacity of their emotions 
preventing^ them from observing with the most! 
naethodical regularity all the usages established, 
on such occasions, 

A chairman is seated at the head of the table. 
No meeting takes place without this formality, 
which seems indispensable for securing order and 
regularity in every kind of discussion. The 
English of all classes have a remarkable tact 
in this respect; and if a speaker deviate ever so 
little from the established rules of decorum, a cry 
of chair! chair! resounds on all sides. This is a 
kind of appeal to the abstract idea of a president, 
informing him who executes the functions of one, 
that he is expected to maintain order, or restore 
the due state of the question. At the other end 
of the table sits the deputy-chairman^ whose busi- 
ness is to preside, when the chairman himself is 
called upon to take a part in the debate; for 
there are two invariable axioms, one, that the 
meeting must never be without a head, the other. 
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that the person who is oflSciating afs ipresident 
cannot act as a party in the debate at- the same 
time. When will these first rudime^itfe of all 
deliberative assemblies become faiirliUar to -u^? 
On the right hand and left of the chairman,> places^ 

» * 

are reserveii for those orators who will be invited: 
to speak, or for those on whom it is wished to' 
confer a mark of distinction. 

At the dessert, when the cloth is removed; 
according to the custom yet pretty general in 
England, a master of the ceremonies, standing 
behind the president's chair with a glass in his 
hand, informs the company, that the toasts are 
going to commence. It is usual to begin with 
the king, then the duke of York and the army, 
then the duke of Clarence and the navy, either 
with plaudits or in silence, according to the oc-* 
casion or sentiments of the meeting. Then come 
the toasts appropriate to the occasion of the 
meeting, as the health of the member whose 
election is celebrated. " Gentlemen, fill your 
glasses," cries the master of the ceremonies: 
after which he gives three times three huzzas^ 
These are repeated in a low voice by all the 
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eQ9!ip&&y ; wd it is only 94; the ninth tb^t the 
eathusiaam, even if it be at its height^ allows Itself 
to br^ak out in shouts and plMidits. fie whose 
health has been drank 4hen rises, stands up on his 
chair, or on the table itself, amid the plates and 
glasses, and there, after having returned thanks to 
the assembly, with an expression of humility some- 
times much greater than is necessary, gives an 
^ceou&t qf his conduct, retraces the hii^tory of^his 
political Ike, or repeatsin agaygr ^n^ more striking 
iarfa tbQ opiqicHis hP has dielivere^ in pijrliament. 

At .mi^tings 0f thi^ kind k»f^ bf^en deliyered 
6omeofthe«@^stiEnen)orable«^p^ecl]iesof Brougham, 
Mackint^fa> and Canniag. 7h(e eloquen^ce of a 
politician ;then becomes the pr<^erty of those who 
htar hiw: theyadofi^t it; they imbue themselves 
With has idesfi; he is no logger sm imaginary being 
tetheni; he istheureomrade* their gt^^st ; they hav^e 
heard the souod <^ jhis voice, and observed th^ 
expressiiosa ofkk counl^enance. Thenceforward the 
cmifie Jaon!belw<c^n the member and his constituent^ 
asfittwes a new interest: the man e^inobles by 
has eoiuar^ge or talentts the people of his native towp; 
M the iC6r|>oratio<^ that has adojpted him.. 
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One orator succeeds another; fresh toasts are 
drunk with three times three ; and speech follows 
speech, till late at night, without the crowd of 
guests appearing tired of them, even though they 
have gradually deseeded step by step to orators 
of very ordinary abilities; so many charms has a 
political life for the citizens of a free country. 

The most solemn dinners are those of the lord 
mayor, given in the Guildhall at London. The 
historical events of which the place xeniinds us/ 
the immeivi^ number of guests, ^tbc^dresises of ol^ 
times, the banners displayed, the music, the 
flourish of trumpets at every toa&t^ all give these 
assemblies a character of grandeur and origiqality^ 
to which nothing on the Co^tinent affords any 
resemblance. 

Perhaps I should now speak to you of the reli- 
gious and philanthropic meetings, that act so 
great a part in the social organization of England : 
but every thing relating to the religious state of this 
country is of too high importance to be treated of 
incidentally, and I shall defer it to a future time, if 
you continue to feel interested in my corresi^ 
pondence. 
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County Meetings. 

Of all the public assemblages of persons in Eng- 
land, perhaps none are so striking to a stranger as 
county meetings. These are usually held in the 
open air, in a market place, a court before a town- 
hall, or some frequented public walk; for the 
number of persons collected by interest or curio- 
sity is too great, for any public room to contain 
tkem. And in. fact, though the freeholders of the 
county are the only persons who have a right to 
vote at them, almost any one, that chooses to 
be present, is admitted, without distinction. The 
business is not to decide as legislators or judges 
on positive rights or interests, but to consult, or 
to guide the opinions of the many. "• 

I will give you the best idea of the effect these 
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meetings must produce, by describing one at 
^hich Iwas present. Particular circumstances 
having rendered it sufficiently curious, you will 
find the account of it not uninteresting. 

In the autumn of 1822, the fall in the price of 
cotn, and the high rents of farms let on lease 
during the war, when the price of wheat was 
exorbitant, had plunged the agricultural class into 
a state of distress and alarm. This distress, which 
was greatly exaggerated, and was merely tempo- 
rary, as events proved, was not indeed altogethei^ 
unfounded at that period. Landholders, who had - 
increased their expenditure in proportion to th^ 
rise of their rents, did not readily consent to 
relinquish any of the gratifications of their luxury : 
the farmers, who, seduced by the high price of 
produce, had taken leases, the conditions of which 
they were unable to fulfil, complained bitterly: 
the day labourers were without employment, . or 
could not obtain adequate wages. Murmurs 
arose from all quarters; and nothing was heard 
but the voice of -distress amid a countrv, in the 
most flourishing state that the imagination can 
conceive. . j 
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In our continental monarchiea the people know 
scarcely any alternative but tame submission, or 
revolt. The greatest injustice is patiently borne 
by them, or they quarrel with government on 
account of those evils, which it is least in its 
power to prevent. It i^ not thus in England* 
When any class of the community suffers, it is 
from its own efforts in the first plaee^ that it seeks 
the alleviation of the evil: speeches are made, 
writings published, and meetings held, till the 
required remedy is found, or the natural course of 
time brings things to their proper level ; andi if 
we may be allowed a common comparison, ^i 
MAGNA licet companerc parvis, the whole country 
exibits the image of an ant-hill. Does any acci* 
dent disturb its economy ? we instantly see the 
whole republic in motion, and it does not rest, tiU 
the common edifice is reconstructed. 

At the time of which I am speaking, in almost 
all the counties of England meetings were held, 
to discuss the means of improving the condi^ 
tion of the agricultural class, the landed interest. 
Numerous petitions were addressed to the house 
of commons; and almost all concluded with calling 
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for a reform of parliaraent, a sort of panacea, which 
few think of when the country is in a prosperous 
state, but from which wondrous effects are 
expected, when it experiences any difficulties. 

The meeting at which I was present was thatcf 
the county of Kent, one of the most important in 
the kingdom, from its extent, its wealth, and its 
population. The inhabitants of this county, proud 
of some ancient prerogatives, still emphatically 
style themselves Mai of Kent.* The meeting was 
held in the town of Maidstouie, five and thirty 
Qules from London. I set off in the morning with 
some great landholders of the county, whigs, 
whose friendship I had the honour of enjoying. 
We p^issed through a wonderful rich country ; and 
on all parts of the road my companions were 
treated with that assiduous respect, which the 
English aristocracy obtains from all classes of 



* The author is mistaken in this general applicatioQ -of 4h« 
tfOtm. Few English reitiers are wiawafe, IbaJt Ibe 4^aceiiiaiiia 
of the ancient natives of the county, who greatly distinguished 
themselves by their opposition to William theConqueror» style 
Ihemselv^s Men4^Keni, by way of distinction fnm the nodem 
inhabitants^ whom they call Kentish men. 7r. 
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people, if they who possess the • advantages of 
rank and fortune be not wholly destitute of per- 
sonal merit. On approaching Maidstone we met 
with a great number of land-holders and farmers, 
going to the meeting like ourselves, almost all of 
them on horseback ; for, amid the pretended dis- 
tress of the country, there was scarcely a farmer, 

' who did not consider one or two saddle-horses 

j among the necessaries of life. 

We alighted at an inn, where we found some of 
the persons of greatest consequence in the vicinity 
already met in committee. A draft of a petition 
had been prepared *the day before; in which the 
grievances of the agricultural class were enume- 
rated, next a reduction of taxes was called for, as 
well as measures to raise the price of corn, and 
lastly a reform of parliament was demanded, as 
the only remedy of all the evils of the state. This 
project seemed calculated to satisfy the wishes of 
the most democratic. It was then discussed, 
slight amendments were made in it, and prepara- 
tions to submit it to the general meeting, every 
thing inducing a presumption, that it would be 
adopted there without opposition. 
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' The hour of meeting arrived, ^d we went 
down to the market-place. It was market-day ; 
some thousands of people were, already as- 
sembled : all the windows of the adjacent houses 
were filled with spectators : with the noise of 
the crowd were mingled the lowing of oxen, thQ 
bleating of sheep, and all the confused bustle of 
buying and selling. The impatient multitude 
thronged round some carts placed for the con- 
venience of the speakers, and across one of which 
were the two deal boards, serving as the chair 
and desk of the sheriff, who presided at the meet- 
ing- Some got up on the wheels, others mounted 
on ladders, in the most awkward and dan- 
gerous positions, that they might be certain of 
not losing a word of what was said ; so extreitaely 
sensible are the lower classes of people in Eng- 
land, of the pleasures of political eloquence* 

But amid all this bustle, the carts, one ex: 
cepted, remained empty* No person, even of 
.thpse. most greedy of the pleasures of the day, 
thought of scaling them^; though there were no 
armed men present to guard them, no decree 
.prohibiting access. ** For whom are those places 



I* 
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ires^ved?" s^ I to theperaKMQ next me. ^' For 
the gentlemen^" ^ns^f^xei he. Now who were these 
gentlemen? Were they privileged paftoiis^ wlui 
coqM claiEU thifii mark of bonoiir? By no means. 
Had they a&y distingaishing i^gn, to make them- 
selves kfiown? None whatever. PnUic noto^ 
riety alone designated them : and amid a scen^ 
of the greatest confusion, a general sentiment of 
decorum taught every one, that the best places 
were due to the peers of the realm^ the members 
of the houise of Gommons> justices of the peace ; 
in short, to all those who> from their station in 
society, are more especially called on, to know 
and discuss the interests of their country ; lastly, to 
all, who, from their education and way of life 
4re included ii^ the generic term gentlemen. But 
scarcely had the gentlemen taken their places, 
scarcely had the sheriff declsured the meetiag 
opeiied, when the carts were instantly scaled, and 
thronged by the crowd, so that the orators 
themselves^ to be in a situation to be heard, were 
obliged to support themselves on the shoulders 
and arms of their friends. 
After the sheriff had announced the purpose 
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of the meeting, a ixmnb^ of parliament, the 
representative of the whigs of the county, made 
a speech, in which he explained the motives of 
the intended petition. The conduct of the mi- 
nistry, and the increase of taxes, owing to ruinous 
and impolitic wars, were naturally the subjects 
of hid discourse, more than once interrupted by 
a thunder of applause from ^ten thousand au* 
ditors. 

The assembly appeared to be unanimous : how 
ever, sir Edward Knatchbull, the ministerial 
member, though almost alone, thought it incum* 
bent on him^ not to l6t the speech of his colleague 
pass unanswered ; and, after some oratorical 
compliments, of which the English are as pro- 
digal in popular meetings as they are sparing ia 
courts of justice and debates in parliament, boldly 
undertook to defend the opinions of the ministry^ 
who were there at least in a great minority. His 
speech was listened to without favour, but with 
impartiality; and the orator was respected for 
bavihg acquitted himself of his task in a frank 
and manly manner, a term which, in the English 
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language and spirit, is one of the greatest testU 
monies of esteeni. 

» " • 

The petition experienced no opposition, and 
the sheriff, was about to put it to the vote^ when 
a voice was heard from the midst of the cart moist 
thronged by the mob, claiming the right of moving 
an amendment. Ev^ry eye was directed to that 
quarter; where a inan with grey hairs, but stout 
made, and with a bold countenance, made way 
through his friends, and advanced to speak. This 
was the famous Cobb^tt. He was received with 
a general niumur of disapprobation. *' No Cob-- 
bett! no Jacobins!" exclaimed more than one 
voice. However, a nobletnan in opposition claim^ 
ed leave for him to speak. " Is he a freeholder 
of the county?" was asked on all sides. *^ Yes, 
I am," answered Cobbett, with a firm voice. 
*' Then you have h right to be heard," replied 
the sheriff; '* and it is my duty to support you 
in it." The following is in few words the bC" 
.giniling of Cobbett's speech, as far as my recol; 
-.lection enables me to give it : — ; 

1 " I see the meeting is not inclined to give me a 
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favourable deception. I will be brief; and iliy 
language shall be so clear, that the labourer, whQ 
standi there before tae iu hiai ?mQck frpek, shfdl 
lose none of my words, and will hand them down, 
I hope, to his children. Qn all sides I hear si call . 
for parliamentary reform^ as the only remedy of 
tho ills you suffer. But who were the fir^t ta 
proclaim this truth? Who, but the radicals? 
that have been claiming for more; than twenty 
years for the people of England those rights, of 
which an arrogant aristocracy has deprived them? 
And what has been our reward ? We have been 
insulted, banished, imprisoned : the blood of th^ 
best citizens of England has been shed on the 
plains of Manchester. I myself have been obliged 
to flee my country, and seek refuge beyond the 
ocean. I return home, and what do I see ? The 
great lords of this county pome themselves to 
propose to you that reform whicbi but the other 
day they treated as chimerical and a crime^ I 
will do you justice, gentlemen whigs; your an* 
cestors deserved well of England at the time of . 
the revolution : I will even allow, that you are 
1$S8 j^nemies to your country, than the courtiers 

o 
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and usurers, who enrich theoMdres by lending^ 
at high iuterest money to supply focdish expenses 
and unjust wsurs. But what is this to me, if ydu 
continue to profit by the corruption; against 
which you seem to contend ? What is it to me, 
if^ while preaching up reform, you retain your 
rotten boroughs, und^ pretence, that it would 
not be wise to give them up while the tories. 
hold theirs ? This shameful traffic has continued 
too long. The time is come to speak to you in 
hatcher language, and you shall hear it from my 
mouth. Submit, without longer delay, to the 
sacrifice of your boroughs ; or prepare your- 
selves for the sacrifice of your mansions and your 
fortunes." 

During this exordium, hawkers in difi)lrent 
parts of the market displayed at a distance large 
papers, the true standards of radicalism> in whieh 
the dtfibrent pamphlets of Ck)bbett were recdp^- 
mended to the notice of the populace. A low 
murmur s^pprised the orator, that his words had 
made some itkipression ; and he availed hidvs^If 
ably of the disposition of the peoples- minds. • He 
rM over the different aMs^s of the aristeorMi^al 



sy9te«!> bdtfa in churcli and state : tiieir, wsomingt^ 
a more temperate tone, he proposedl/ sis an amende 
ment to the address^ a reductioti of the pul^Uci 
debt, founded on the j^wtice of making the fund* 
holders paptieipate in that i^du^tion of income/ 
which all other olassesJiad^ experienced^ eiflier by • 
the fall in the price of com^ or by tiie resuaptioir 
of cash payments.' 

' Co!A)ett was succeeded by another orator df 
the same stamp, a;n auctioneer ef Rodie$ter, atf 
I was informed, who, in langufige nervoiis, if noC 
correct, and hot unacquainted with the political 
history ojf his country^ entered more at large 
ifttb tile amendment propoj^ed by the leadto qI 
his party^ anfd c<»npleted the conquest of tte* 
meeting. 

The dm^dinent of Cobbett was in fact no-^ 
thing else than a proposal of bankruptcy, tbiidy 
dil^lsed : but to demonstrate this io a sacisfac^ 
tdry manner reqAked entering into cfonsiderations 
of political economy, little adapted to the com* 
prehension of a moteable and impatient audience! 
BesideB, some of the wbigs luad wandered a litde 
ftMn-tound priticiples, in a debate in paiiiament 

o2 
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on the same subject; and it bec&me difficult 
perhaps for their friends, victoriously to combat 
the proposal of the radicals ; so that their efforts 
to' reject it were of no avail. The amendment 
was carried by a great majority: and, the more 
to confirm his triumph, Cobbett assumed the 
merit of allowing it to be put to the vote twice. 

Here then we have a victory gained by the 
leader of the Jacobin party, by a man all whose 
writings have a subversive and revolutionary 
tendency! and this victory is gained not over 
a few obscure ministerialists but over the whigs, 
over the most considerable and .most justly re-' 
spected landholders of the county. He threatened 
them in the public market-place, in the midst of 
an assembled crowd, with the loss of their pri- 
vileges and the spoliation of their property; and 
he gained a majority. Would you not suppose 
the country to be on the eve of a revolution ? 
that the people were about to rise, the lower 
classes to rush on the superior ranks, and the 
whole edifice of English aristocracy to fail with a 
terrible crash ? Let us imagine ourselves present 
at a similar scene in the vicinity of Paris, and 
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form to ourselves, if possible, an adequate idea of 
the terror of the government. How many agent$ 
of the police, how many gendarmes, how ms^ny 
troops would be in motion ! A thousand times too 
happy, if some stupidly ferocious soldier, certai;i 
of impunity, did not fire upon the pepple, with- 
out any authority but his own fancy ! 

Nothing of the kind occurs in England, unless 
on the most serious occasions. No troops, no 
gendarmes, no other spies than a few short-hand 
writers, sending off in haste their despatches to 
the proprietors of newspapers, by whom they are 
employed. After a momentary agitation, order is 
restored; and the people, satisfied with having 
enjoyed their rights, retire more attached than 
ever to the institutions, by which these rights are 
secured. 

This was what took place on the occasion 
of which I am speaking. After a few transient 
successes of Cobbett, Hunt, and their adherents, 
the good sense of the nation resumed its power^ 
and the whigs had the majority at the county 
meetings. I myself saw the people assembled at 
Maidstone separate, ashamed at having been led 



a^vay by a man, iBeifher vThoae clraraottr oxir 
ppinibns iddpired esteem. I returned to Londdn 
with the same per soas, whom I accptopaBkd iii 
the morning. They did not exfkerieoce fewer 
^festimonies of res|»e6t than before : nothing was 
changed ; th^re w$s n^dt the least apprehension of 
|;he stability of rank or property : and ten thousfeind 
men votitig a national bankruptOy thirty miles 
A*om the capital did not even occasion the slightest 
variation in the price of stocks. 

It would be wrong to conclude from this, that 
county meetings are empty ceremonies, a sort of 
saturnalia for the day, without any influence on 
the mof row. These meetings have a real influence 
^tk the opinions of the many: they enlighten and 
iconfirm them : they keiep up among the j)eop)e 
of England a sense of their rights and of their 
strength, T^ithout wfadeh lall written securities are 
Tain : mdk a statesman musl! be destitute of }udg- 
itaent and foresight, who does not lend an at- 
tentifTe ear to the wishte e}tp#ei^sed id meetingii of 
|his kind . 

Do you think, perhapii I shall be asked, that 
|M>piilar meetings could be introduced itito f ranee 
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without danger? and that, to be really useful, 
they do not require a counterpoise of equal 
weight with that of the English aristocracy t 
This question is too comprehensive, and would 
carry me too fat: but thife dt least I believe, 
an order of things, that allows the people to give 
full scope to their intellectual energy, and expend 
in an animated or even turbulent debate that 
superfluity of life, which is found in nations a^ 
well as individuals, is preferable to that in which 
4Den's activity, repressed by despotism, or re- 
strained by the pedantic sillinesses that are decQr 
rated with the name <^ regulations, has no alterf 
native but to groan under the weight that pre^SM 
it dowi^i or <^en itself a path in bl(Oad by ov«r« 
turiiing all the barriers of society. 

The loiiger a people ha^ been bound up in tike 
swaddling clothes of the polipe, the more ^pre- 
.cautions no dpigifot should be t|tkea on the ^«t 
eKBi'cise of li^ty; b«t w^ 9ire hot the(»ce i^ 
coQcitt^, th^tt it rni^f t be ^left lio irtf^^e j^r ^mr 
in ^eryiLe apathy. 
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OJ the Functions of Parliament* 

After having spoken in my last letters of some of 
the public assemblies in England, I am naturally 
led to speak of the parliament; and I am mis- 
taken, if you have not already conceived a more 
accurate idea of it, than is generally entertained 
on the Continent, though nothing has yet been 
'said on the subject. In fact, the parliament is 
nothing more than a public meeting, more solemn 
^and more powerful than others, but allied to them 
< in K thousand different -ways, whether we con- 
•sider its composition, its forms, or its functions. 
In countries where a representative government 
is of recent importation ; and where an imitation 
of the English constitution, more or less disfigured. 
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has been superinduced on a monarchical adminis- 
tration^ there is an actual discord between the 
parliamentary debates and the general body of 
established forms. Amid a people destitute of 
rights and public morals, the legislative body 
appears like a sort of knight-errant, coming 
annually to break a lance with the minister. A 
few placemen may be unhorsed in the career; 
but, when the session is over, every thing resumes 
its ordinary course. It is but a momentary vexa- 
tion; and the ministers think they do wonders, 

« 

when, by depriving the chambers of the liberty 
of introducing any business, and refusing them 
the ' most indispensable information, under pre- 
tence of I know not what prerogative of the 

crown, or some other legal exception, they reduce 
the legislative body to a mere nullity. 

The English ministers are not more enamoured 
of public liberty than ours, but they are less 
novices in constitutional matters: their notions 
^are less confined, and, far from being punctilious 
jrespecting the extent of the functions of parlia- 
;inent, they desire no better, than to shift to it 
from their own shoulders a part of the business of 
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gav€ffi>me(it| by way of difaiwRbittg ihek owof 
refpoMibili^. Accordingly we find the nuB&bct 
ff ksg^^lative acts iacreasing rapidly wKbia tbtie 
Iwty .yeas^: from 17dl to 1791 they aff^taged 
171 in 9 4e66itm: from 1812 to 1922 tlia numbed 
wa8» doubled* avenging 348 : aiiid siac^ thia tbey 
bave gone oa increasing* 

la this buBd)to» it is tnte, are iacladM all 
laeasiires of local or individual concern, known 
by the name c^ prinM bills ; such as roads to b6 
pade, canals to be formed^ omrshes to be drained, 
comift<^o» to be divided and enclosed, &c. I have 
often heard it eaid on the Continent, that affiotirs of 
this kind were more advantcigeonely plaoed in die 
hands of go^jefminenty than in those of a delibua- 
tive asseniibly, atai I hav^ sotnetimM allowed 
myself a little bio lightly to tbink so : but rteifleC'- 
liim bos led me to the ecnttrary oipittion, which 
win readily be jetnlmuied t»y adi who hiiva had 
the misfiMrtiUtie to piass lihrottgh the inter minnble 
maze {fiH^^ of minifetarted ofieiBS atti tte 
Standi of statte, feith^ ibr a grant of ittine&, a 
atvcudi iof ^atet, or imy enteqpfise rateti^e to 
ii^enltnnB, trade, ar maaaSiotiires. 
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i«d to parlkiii6dt» it ^rvives there previously 

m&td by discussion on the spot» either among 

tbe juMkes off pe^ce aasembled at the quarter 

:0«ssiaas> or «iaoiaj§^ the different persons interested 

4a it at a aieetitig: held lor this special purpose. 

The qoimnittees of the house of cooimons, to 

which the question is referred^ are never without 

<me or more members^ who are masters of all the 

locid circiifiisttoces. If any difficulties arise, 

jthe oommittees hare authority to send for wit- 

neasto and n^en of science from the extremities of 

the countly, whose interrogatc^riM, rendered 

public by the ptess^ leave ii6t the lenst shadow 

of doubt on any of the different poibts, whieh it 

may be necessary to elucidate. 

Silch a couri^ is not only the most dpeedyi but 
affords most securities against ^useltof all kinds. 
For» though such a gUdsA number of bUls are 
udoptad with a prom|)titiide» that is astooishing 
to those who know nothing of parliament but from 
its publid debates, and have svot studied the mode 
ef cohduoting business intrinsioally by coo^- 
mittees; it is because the houses of parliament 
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are certain^ that these bills, before being finally 
submitted to them, have undergone ^ mature 
examination ; and are too sparing of their time, 
to waste it in empty forms. But if any right be 
infringed, if any error or culpable connivance be 
suspected, the same bills would become the sub** 
ject of a debate as long and as animated, as the 
most serious concerns of the state. 

My object, however, is not to enter with you 
at large into the proceedings and powers of the 
house of commons: but I think it essential to 
remind you, that its functions, far from being 
confined within certain legislative limits invariably 
fixed, really extend to affairs of all kinds, to all 
concerns, where its interference may be of utility; 
from the questions of peace or war, to the main- 
tenance of a road between neighbouring places ; 

from the rights of the crown, and the management 

« 

of the civil list, to the disbursements of a country 
parish. In fact, if some lawyers assert, that the 
house of common^ represents exclusively, as its 
name indicates, the commons by whom it is 
elected ; others, on the contrary, and they isire 
'^ persons whose opinions have most weight, main- 
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taio^ tbat it is the' virtual representative of the 
interests of the state at large^ those of the crown, 
and those of the peerage, as v^ell as those of the, 
people. '' The parliament inoderateth the king s 
prerogative, and nothing grows to abuse, but this 
house has power to treat of it." Such was the 
constitutional doctrine, that was laid down as a 
principle so early as the reign of Henry III, ; and. 
has now taken root in' the minds of all men. 

The parliament is the grand council of the king 
and of the nation: it does not merely discuss legts-^ 
lative questions, but it manages the affairs of the 
country ; and in this view is the supreme regulator 
of all other political bodies, of all the associa-^ 
tions, that are occupied with the concerns of the 
whole or part of the community. Most of these 
associations have among them members of both 
houses, whence arise many na;tural auid daily 
comihunications between the parliament and the 
different bodies of the state. 

If the affairs of a county or a town be in ques* 
tion, the debates in parliament turn t>n the wishes 
publicly expressed in the county meetings or 
common halls : if the interests of trade or manu- 
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ftt^tutes, tke deliberations of tlie house of com^ 
woDS are intimately connected with those of the 
great mercantile or manufacturing bodies^ On 
questioBs of philanthropy and humatiity^ the 
legislative decisions amalgamate themselves as it 
were with the labours of the rarious benevolent 
societies which, without any impolse but those of 
charity and religion, labour for the suppression 
of the horrible slave-trade, the abolition of slavery 
IB the colonies, the reform of prisons and hospi- 
ta}s> or the improvement of schoois. In a. word, 
the parliament is only the primus inter pares among 
those innumerable deliberative bodies, which con^ 
stitute the life and strength of the cquntry. 
This practical mode of viewing the action s^f 

» 

^e legislative power in England is imporiant; 
and I recommend it to your attention, beoaiase 
you wiilfind in it the best soliition of the some* 
what idle question of the omnipotenoe of par^^ 
liament. 

if you suppose, on one hand a legislatiare h6dy 
invested with all power, and oni the joiher^ain^iiQa 
dest)|«ite e£ eights^;, wadthontt ms^jamiii^, /MdiJUai^ 
iiio-£aiculty :of actiilg. daily iiL the ^AiBxAwHisiiita^ 
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awn ftflfdr«, and attf ibuting a pri&i^iB. ftU^r6Q^)aad) 
unrestricted power to the only polteioal body, oa 
tbe composition of whioh it <mn;exert any inflpiwoe, 
such a contrast undoubtedly appeaiv shocking* 

Immediately we fi^re to oursehres theeteotorali 
system perverted by force or intriguQ^ aisd the^ 
dearest interests of every citiaen at the mstcy nfr 
an enslaved majority. A natural mistrust thien 
lays hold of every mind; attempts aie made tai» 
bind the deputies by specif mandates ; (BBftfixk 
rights arereservedf even though there are no meaais^ 
<yf defending them; barriers are fixed round the; 
legislati"^ body, which it is forbidden ta pass^^ asi 
if such a prohibition were not illusory, and^thft' 
sovereignty did not in fact belong fvam'^ecessitfjp 
to the legislative majority, supported by the pfay^* 
sioal strength of governm»^it{ iipinutabiiity ill 
ekimed foir certain ^onttitKtional m^cl£6,:ii$iftkci 
pterpetiial duration o£^ human infititutoaii w«ro 
compatable with the nature of man .andof cSocMly ^ 
And 9«^y ? because tfae-natian feeling itsett^idis- 
armed and powerless, h«i »eod to cmmi^tt iitsei£'t» 
aome^iing >slable, and^ for .wacit JOif ?iatld/and pDUM 
^ne seeuvities^ soperstitiouaiy . tr\|0te .^tselK >ta 
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the dead letter of some declairation of principles 
void of all sanction. 

Suppose on the contrary^ a nation managing 
itself its affairs, always armed for the defence of 
its liberties, watching day and night orer its own 
interests, speaking, acting, electing its magistrates, 
interfering a thousand ways in the administration 
of justice and government of the state, and ready 
to make any sacrifice in support of political pri- 
vileges, which are become as it were a necessary 
element of the life of each citizen ; the theme is 
completely changed. The legislative body is no 
longer a separate being distinct from the nation: 
on the contrary it is a natural emanation from a 
society, every member of which knows full well 
what are the rights, of which he will not divest 
himself at any price, and those which consequenly 
he ought to respect in his fellow-citizens. The 
omnipotence of parliament has then no longer any 
thing alarming. 

The nation, while acknowledging, that the 
sovereignty must reside somewhere, and that it is 
more advantageously placed in the hands of parlia* 
ment than any where else, is far from abdicating 
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on this account its inalienable prerogatives. If it 
place itself in a state of guardianship, it is like 
Henry IV. [of France] with the sword by its side; 
and does not renounce the fundamental right of 
resistance, which it is to be wished, as Mr. Fox 
beautifully expressed himself, the people should 
rarely remember, and kings never forget. 

The sovereignty of the parliament^ thus under- 
stood, is in fact nothing but the sovereignty of the 
people removed from the sphere of abstraction to 
that of reality : or rather it is the terrestrial image 
of that sovereignty of reason, to which men pay 
homage, when, by a wholesomex^onsent, they give 
the force of law to the opinion of the majority, 
provided this opinion be legitimated by under- 
going the test of a free and public discussion. 
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Of the composition of the Hdvse of Commons: 

go much has been written on the fantasticalness 
pf the electoral system of England, that I shall not 
abuse your time by entering into many particu- 
lars respecting it, To attack it by general rea- 
soning would be easy, in which we should have 
nothing to shun but common-pl?ice arguments. 
To undertake its defence, and endeavour to give 
ingenious theories the credit of results, which no 
theory could presuppose, and no theory can re- 
produce, is an enterprise, that may appear attrac- 
tive to some minds, but is too closely allied to 
the love of paradox. I shall satisfy myself there- 
fore with taking things as they are, and giving 
you some ideas respecting the composition of par- 
liament, incomplete of course, but more conform- 
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fitbte to kclnH plracti6e than tfao^e tlstidly cnrrgitt 
kmdhg Us. 

Th^ English el^ctibtl^ may be kiffthged ih fbur 
tlai^es. 

1. Gouiities. 

^. hktge tbwns, whfeife thfe ipeojile H^fle. 

8. SmaH towtis, Where the righi oT Mecttdti !Ji- 
to!^ to a ccfrpotalibn. 

4. (>log6 boroughii, a term iiidre general thftft 
*hat of rotten boroiighs. This is patticukri'jr 4|i- 

r > 

pli^able to places, where the electors hare gradU- 
kily dii^appeared, and the right 6f electioh Mi 
ft^ecotne private prbperty. 

These different kinds of ileCtibns hiV* not ofiiy 
d^til^ct characters, but 6ach clas^, tak^n sepa- 
rately, oflRfers riiore thah one vAriety. 
' It is in the county elections, that all the lustre 
of the aristocracy, and all the political energy of 
the English peopte, ate at onc6 displayed. The 
wealth and importance of the candidates, the num- 
ber and quality of the elector?, the publicity of 
the poll, the active contest of parties, the solem- 
nity of the triumph^ all concur to give these 
telectiofts a chatidtet 6tiiin6nt1y Aatiotidl. Actfdfft- 

t2 
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. ingly, the honour of being the representative of 
his county is the highest object of ambition to 
the great landholder : and though the county 
members have no prerogative in the House of 
Commons, though their votes go for no more 
than those of their colleagues, the nature pf tlieir 
election, and the large body of interests they 
represent, give them a natural and legitimate 
weight. This question or that may be decided 
contrary to their opinions : but an administration, 
that should be habitually at strife with the ma- 
jority of the county members, could scarcely 
maintain itself in place, even with a tolerable 
numerical superiority of the other votes. 

The enormous expenses of a county election 
restrain the number of those who aspire to it^* 



* ♦ The most considerable expense is that of the conveyance 
of non-resiilent elfctors, whom the candidates are frequently 
obliged to bring- Trom a considerable distance, and wiih much 
troiihlf, to the plaic of contest. Orher <>xpenses are the pub- 
lication and distribnmm of hand-bills, advertisements in, the 
ntwspape/s, fees to connsf^llors ami attorneys, the erection of 
hust.nos, fl gs/coctadoii, music, feasts after the election, &c.; 
to say nothing of gratuities^ to which, from motives of delicacy^ 
I shall give no other name. (See on this point several articles 



J 
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They are commonly the sons or relations of .the ' * 
wealthiest peers of the realm, or gentlemen of ' 
ancient families in the county, and identiBed a&' 
it were with its interests. The influence of these^ 
gentlemen rests, perhaps, on a more solid' basis'^ 
than that of the higher aristocracy, ^ I have known • 
some obtain the most signal victories over com-'^ 
petitors, who were their superiors not only 'ia 
rank, but in landed property in the county itself, 
yet did not stand so high in its confidence and- 
estimation. 

If elections be to serious men one of the first 
duties, and chief concerns of public life, to the' 
frivolous they are sometimes a matter of fashion, ' 
like a box at the Opera, or a bet at Newmarket.' 
But such pretensions are generally scouted by 
the good sense of the electors, and seldom end in' 
any thing but silly expense. 

In general the expenses of an election are less' 
in proportion as the candidate js popular, and 



in the Edinburgh Review, particularly that of July, 1812 > 
and the highly distinguished work of Cottu, on the adminia' 
tration of criminal justice in England.) 
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• e^fiys JBUfS^ p^nqnal. est^^q, la such cui^fi*-, 
atsajf ^l^ctc^rs p9y out of their qwj^, pockets tjbgir 
^jr9>velUi)g and ot^ev e^f^^sfis, whiph they wQuld 
coi^^der they I^ad aright t9^^¥e defrs^yed.fpr then): 
imidipr qthen c^-.cuins*aj\ce«.: and sub^crijjtiQns ?ije 
fqmkf^A ijV %i4 of tft^. pec itpiftry, iiesftWQep, of the, 
ca^^^t^ ^ii9, is, favoured Ijy public opiiiipn. 
T3|Uf .\^il][^TfQr<5ei Ipflg ijepwstjntqd the.cowity,of 
X«?fe; aB4c tly».% ip l?^fifi^i;lft5^?l* tl^e^hith^to 
4»pl«tfe«^>il»^y.of lt«^ther, will spoi^ o^r ^^M 
shaken by Brougham. 

qo^^f|EJsted,electiflfls ^p i\?ce,9s&iil^, i^^c.l^,inqre 
cgjfle^^iv^jt^ap t%s^, vh^c^ tl^e qa^^^^Ufps.h^ye 
*\?^; tp.i coi^tend aga^, a^x, a^yei^ary,:: a^^, t^ 

Rp^tpr iS; moiffi; f(fffai4»\>l^ pw^. of th^ M 
^ctiopf. of.lonJi.Mjlt^, %r, -JTeirjEgl^^p, did , iwt, 
cost less than <;gl20,0pQ, s|er]uig|, ^c^a, sjo^ 
"^ doi^bli, . WiU a^tpiH/s)^, yfti\ : , bjji^, ypv^ ms^I ,not 

¥i lesp siffipyis^d aj,t^»f,fl»anne? ift Dir^w|<^^t-waSf 
paid. 

Of all the great names among the aristocracy^ 

not one, perhaps^ shines with so pure a lustre 

as that of earl Vit^^lmon, tlig,, fa|Jtigff, of lor^. 
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Milton; Not- a day of his lonfg carefet has plassed 
uittnarked' by softie act' of justice, patriotism, or 
bbunty : not one in which he has not iflade thfe 
most generous and enlightened use' of his' vast* 
fortune* The administration of lord Castlereagh- 
never, perhaps, irteurred more blame in Enfgland, 
than when-, setting at defiance all moral d^oriim,^ 
be depirived earl Pitzwilliam of the lord-lieute- 
nazrcy of Yorkshfa^e. But- let me return from* 
this digression; ' 

The election^ (rf lord ' Mi Jtbn having tetmin^ted * 
with glory; the expense reinained to be paid. A' 
bill of £120,000 stetling was no trifle, even to the- 
gxeatest fortunes inBngland; but the difficulty 
was soon renMved. White lord Fitzwilliato was' 
consideting the means of discharging the debt 
incurred by his sota, his tenants, full of affection'* 
for their old master, as well * as attachment to 
pablto liberty, of which his family is one of thtf 
hereditary supports, met of their own accord, 
and agreed unanimously to pay all the expenses- 
of the election. A subscription was. immediately 
opened,' and the produtje- of it exceeding the^ 
endrmous debt th^y had taken* on themselves. 
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they employed the surplus in the erection of a' 
monument in Wentworth park» to commemorate 
the elective victory in which they had concurred, 
III return for this patriotic generosity, they de*r 
sired nothing, but that their rents should not be 
raised during a certain number of years. This 
condition, however, was superfluous with such a 
man as earl Fitzwilliam ; for I am assured, that 
he voluntarily reduced the rents of all his farms 
one-third, the fall of grain halving rendered them, 
perhaps, too high. At the same time, to com- 
pensate the loss of income he had imposed on 
himself by this act of generosity, he constructed 
anew canal, which is a benefit to the country, 
while it is a source of wealth to himself. 

After such instances, that the preponderance 
of the English aristocracy may be attacked is pos- 
sible, J will even say it is right ; but, at least, let 
us not insult it by giving the same name to the 
pretensions pf petty squires, or the vanity of 
courtiers. 

Pf the forty counties of England, each of which 
sends two knights of the ^hire to the house of com- 
ipoQs, ther@ are at presept nine, the representa* 
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lives of which are ministerialists, five where they ' 
are in opposition, and twenty-six iii which the 
influence of the opposite parties is so balanced, 
that the representation is divided between the ^ 
whigs and tones. Thus of the eighty county 
members, thirty-six vote with the opposition, and ^ 
forty-four with the ministry. This proportion, as 
you perceive, is much more to the advantage of 
opposition, than that of the whole number of ' 
elections. Must we attribute this to the whigs 
having a marked superiority of fortune, influence, 
and talents, in the higher aristocracy? or must ' 
we suppose, that the county elections faithfully 
exhibit the opinions of the many ? This I dare not 
venture to decide. 

The twelve counties of Wales have each one 
representative, nine of whom vote with the mini-* 
sters, and three with the opposition. 

I say nothing of the Scotch elections, which 
are illusory; or of those of unhappy Ireland, 
which can scarcely be included within the pale of 
the English constitution. 

The county elections, as we have just seen, ' 
pertain both to the agricultural interest, and to 
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the inflttehce of the higher aristoctacy. The 
republican character, on the contrary, predomi- 
nates in the elections in large towns^ and this 
on^tKyo accounts: first, because there is a natural 
alUanoe between d^mocoratic opinions and the 
interests of trade and industry; next, because the 
pepulotionan general partidpates in ekctioliS'Of 
this kind; In fact, in many of (these the -electoral ^ 
francfabe isi not (confined to freeholders, .biit^ex*- 
tends to every. individual' paying -s tot amd lot, wec 
may^ event say^ ta all who do not derive sucoofur 
frO!nithe)pamh. In short;, it is < the people at- 
Iargie)e3£€Ccisin]^jitSiTights as in Rome or Ath^is^ 
and: by /a> cosxtrtst wlneb i we cannot suffieieniilyr 
remark, the same country and the satnet period^* 
exhibi(:lh9 unique combinatioiiof^thedem^cra^ 
of i the anicient' refmUies/ the' feudality of the- 
middle ages, and . the philosophical lights of * me^ 
dern civilizatibnj 

It is in- the public market-place; it is amid the 
h'M tings of = the mob, that the candidates appeat 
to gain the voters by the frank profession of then: ' 
pptttioaisemtimentSi captivate^ them^by ithe^charms 
of . elbq^ueiice/ or huvry them: away^ by thfe spirit f 
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of tlifjir e(i»pttlft]> sa^lifiSp No oae tiiiiiks it diero- 
ga^^,^ t9 Qoofosqn to tfiis custom^ I shall not 
sfii^l^, tftjf^^qi Fox, ihemw of the people, making 
tbBi vcgfle. 0$ liborty refund ia th^ earsr of tlier 
nwbca«»JPbl*^-8^t WesitmiTOtey ; but B.axke luioh 
selft: Q^trkeK the obampiaA^ of airistooraay, der» 
li^cpTf d^ f(^wi spte^hepr more- memorable thaa that 
hfr:%44^spdrtq: tbe people: of ^ Bristol assembled- 
at)bia ^«($l;ismi. 

Sir: Samuel, ^iqiUy ife. I believe> the only 
e«Mnple3(rf?8| cwft^i^R^e, , wbo, a.t.ap election for, 
W(eqibiin»$er> yrft^i e3f{H»w4fromi mwuting: tlie, 
hvfikioge^.fasiiangUAidgl the i^eoplei, and.wdergoiiig; 
tbi^bQjiaiir<]tf(bei»gcciisiifed> which suicceeds the 
ete^jki^. TJm ^eijK^ioR .was4Quhly honourable ; 
haii9Ui!aMejto. Sir 9ain.uel» aod honourable to the. 
electors^ wlvx had i the seA^e^ not : to ascribe, his. 
rclil^aL to,fi^g;idi:pri^» aad; on the contrary to 
dij^e^ib i«f>the:Qalm rf s^jyo, of that great . citis^en a , 
t5ttfi« rwdduwre en«g»ti<fi :SWi*iH^^ pf the dignity ^ 
o£ithe^ipe$)|)le, tba^ii^ the- eagemess-witb. which, 
anotbeit migbt h»ve comei d»Uyvto solicit Totes and. . 
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It has often been remarked, how strange it hf 

that in a country like England, some of the prin- 

■ • 

cipal manufacturing towns are not represented in 

parliament ; and that, while sorry boroughs with 

• * • • • * 

a few hundreds of inhabitants send two members^ ' 
to the house of commons, places of such im* 
portance as Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and ' 
Sheffield, have not a right to elect one. In fact " 
this is an absurd anomaly, that cannot long hold ' 
out against the unanimous reclamations of men of 
sense. Such however in England itself is the 
superiority of its agricultural wealth over that of 
its trade and manufactures, that in 1814, under the ' 
system of the income-tax, the revenue from the ' 
profits of manufactures and commerce amounted 
only to iJ2,800,(:o6 sterling, while that from the ' 
rent of land produced more than ^7,700,000. 

It is consonant with equity therefore, that the ' 
agricultural interest should have the same pre- ' 
ponderance in the representation, as in the nation ' 
itself: and though the race of country gentlemen ' 
in England is not more friendly to the improve- " 
ment of institutions and the progress of knowledge^ 
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I 

than elsewhere, we cannot deny, that it Jias some 
right to form the basis of the house of commons. 
Of this class, as the representative of the status 
quo^ the partisans of innovation ought to endeavour 
to make proselytes ; and any measure, that should 
pass without having been comprehended and 
adopted by the bulk of the landed proprietors, 
would want the true conditions of strength and 
stability^ 
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OonHnuatiim if the 4ame SklbfMt. 

Mr last letter treated of the public and popular 
elections of counties and large towns. It remains 
for me now to speak of the last two classes of elec- 
tions I mentioned before, those of towns under 
the influence of a body corporate, and of close 
boroughs at the disposal of a family or an in- 
dividual. 

This distinction, though founded to speak 
generally, is not rigorously accurate. Nothing 
in England is reducible to a strictly systematic 
classification. I was complaining one day to a 
wit of the numberless irregularities in the English 
language. — "You are mistaken," said he plea- 
santly; **our tongue is very regular; but there 
is a particular rule for eacb word." — What is true 



J 
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qf the language, is not less ^o of the jdifferent iacts 
of the social and political onder. Though they 
ar^ connected together by ^certain common dia- 
T^qtf^i;s, there are scarcely any but must be 
fi^tudied separately. 

Thus inany a tpwn may be quoted, where the 
{flection inter^t is dirided be^tween a man of 
wealth and a little borough aristocracy, which 
sells him its voters by ,a sorX of tacit and perma- 
nent agreement. In this number are most of the 
forty-four boraughs of Cornwall, which hare long 
been objects of censure to lawyers and of plea- 
santry to men of wit, and have excited the com- 
plaints of the people of the county itself, one of 
the proudest and most independent in England. 

Another town, which contains several hundred 
voters, and where the right of voting belongs in- 
discrimiuately to all who pay scot and lot, is 
equally a close borough, because particular cir- 
cumstances render it absolutely dependant on 
some great proprietor. Another^ on the contrary, 
where the right of election is confined to a small 
bpdy corporate, acknowledges no influence but 
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that of money, and the representation is accessible 
to any one who will pay its price. 

It is incontestably in the elections of little 
townsy that corruption is most frequent, I would 
almost say the most frank. One of the friends of 
Sheridan was desirous he should be a candidate 
for the city of Hereford, if I remember right. He 
went from house to house to engage the promise 
of votes, and took all the preparatory steps of the 
canvass. After boasting of the talents of his 
illustrious friend, his political principles, and 
above all his attachment to parliamentary .reform : 
*' Ay, sir,'' said one of the electors interrupting 
him, ** Mr. Sheridan is a fine man. Yes, cer- 
tainly, the parliament stands in need of reform ; 
nobody knows it better than we do. Of late^ 
would you believe it ? the gentlemen of the house 
of commons are grown so stingy, that we poor 
burgesses will soon be unable to live, and an 
honest elector will be obliged to give his vote 
for a morsel of bread." 

But how is it, you will perhaps ask, that such 
an open system of corruption can maintain its 

ground, in spite of the laws made to suppress it^ 



i 
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where publicity bear^ sway, and in the face of 
public opinion, on other points so strict ? To this 
I have nothing to answer, but that it is one incon- 
gruity among a thousand ; and that, even among 
a people farthest advanced in the career of liberty, 
the progress of morality is much slower in the 
political system, than .in the affairs of private 
life. 

A determined advocate of things as they are 
would perhaps add, it is of little importance that 
elections are venal, so long as no person com- 
plains, and the choice falls on men worthy of a 
seat in parliament: that besides, whenever a 
complaint is made, and the corruption proved, 
the house expels the member complained of, 
and the guilty borough is punished by being* de^ 
prived of its franchise. 

We have seen in fact two recent instances of 
this merited chastisement. But such a process, 
conducted before judges, many of whom have 
titles not more legitimate than those of the party 
accused, remains not the less very strange. 
Boroughs governed by the influence of an in- 
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dividuil, or oJF 4 body of men, may be clafesed 
under ihriee beads. 

1. tltos<j that site t<) l»e «eM to the "best 

bidide^. 

2. f h(We that are saleable, but only to can- 
didates -df the Same politfcal patty ts 1*te ^teller. 

3. Th«e which men tof large possessions be- 
stow gratuitously on their relations, their friends, 
«r W^ of talents, who may give a lustre to their 

eause. 

Y^u Avin, perhaps, be Wetl plesraed dh this 
dcWision, to penetrate a little' with me into the 
Secrets «f lAinisterial tactics. 

Among the proprietors of boroughs thet« are 
s^Vejral, "Who, being connected with gbvemtneni; 
by ihterest or opinion, come and bfferit the votes 
it possesses, either gratuitously, or in exchange fbt 
k'Cfertiim number of places to be given to i!hfe per- 
sons they shall recommend, otrfora^uwi oftooney 
itife*idr to what they would have a right to demawi 
from any other purchaser. You wtIH easily sup- 
pose, that ministers eagerly embrace and scflifcit 
such prbposals. This done, they begm hj 
securing a gratuitous return to the house of 



<qpiniDoa|3 /or ih£ffl^fi|6l/TQ0, and tbe«atQl9^kmtiare 
4» figntre in tl^ir {Miitioal /diMW : it^w ^y cS9¥^ 
jpA a profit ito the lidi/of their fAtiky Ibe r«fl}aii4«r 
4tf tke hftwmgfcs tbey l^we jM^Kfts^i^^ iai^l fffftr 
^diase >o^uKB arith itbe pw^f Af^miVg dlW 

i£^^orge ill. iama»iu»d>)i«yi^:fm^itf9i5H^ 
4ribiri;e /fcpm his jpnr^ j^wm^ m^Q jtlM>u$fPfls 
'Steirliiig.ito.fiiqiport 1^ lit&hi»\^iom^meM%i»* 
He only abstained ifrofn it M l^QP* $h^^ tjiip j(Stt- 
.QisBtcgriOf iMr. F^ic ; 0Qi^idQrii^,tWs,fip d^b|, a 
.gQQd.QppocbuQity ,to jnqfce .a »vmg, ,m^ 4sf n^ 
,ilu(iute oul&cieai to re$ig& bi»fie}f i$^p tbe ^^m4s 
,af iministOTs who were ff if»^ \%q JU^erty, ^i^fewt 

XpUispi^k, yon :5¥ill ?8y, of p^pprietprs of^^p- 
iKwigli6,jrf.j»Q»*i«ho«eU* v^J«)ibuy, 8Pd ,^lw^^V;e 
asf^y sdiMtB in p»dwine»t. iB^flt jhpfj^ever i)l!i,MiQigr 
.fflidvjeIeotwQ3 n»y be, /tlj^ jv^l^e^aBe ^tlM IWRJP 
AMEBfflgis, ^endowfid mth (Hftd^isfesdiWff )?»4 #(|e 
will. Does lit tnwM occw^ that iih^y bftw j*a 
iDpinioD, ia >wi)l <pf Ih/eir o.wfi^ ^a^;^ r^j^ tj^ipan- 
odidates ,£^ttefi3|>ted. to <be iii^<fesediim4hem ? 

^2 
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In fact it does sometimes happen, though rarely. 
It is the same: with electioneering influence as 
with the aristocratic influence in, general: Ipng 
custom has rendered it sacred, rand. the English 
Toluntarily submit to it; but it is solely on conr 
dition, that no infringement of certain rights or 
certain sentinients of moraL decorum takes place. 
If the line of what appears to thenLlegitimate.be 
over-stepped, all their haughtiness, and alLtheir 
native independence, reappear. 

*I could mention to you a borough, situate in 
the very park of a great lord, all the houses of 
which belong to him, and all the voters of which, 
though talmost absolutely dependant on him, 
nevertheless shook off* the yoke of . his influence, 
because they disapproved his principles and con- 
duct. These same voters were brought under 
allegiance to his successor by their natural incli- 
nation for his talents and virtues. Other gr^t 
lords, on the contrary, will not transmit to their 
heirs the immense patronage, which is at present 
submissive to all their political desires. 

You perceive, then, ' it would be erroneous to 
pass too absolute a judgment on the question. of 



I 
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close boroughs. ' This questionbesides is subjeet^ 
like all others, to the empire of public. opinion. 
One borough would obtain general . approbation 
by an endeavour to shake off the yoke : anothi^r^ 
on the contrary, would incur blame, and its 
attempts would be considered as a species of 
rebellion. The following exemplifies this. 
..The city of Peterborough is one of those, where 
tbe.nght of voting belongs to all the inhabitants 
paying scot and lot. It has six or seven hundred 
electors, . consequently more than many depart- 
ments in Fraiice : yet it is reckoned among the 
boroughs: of cjarl Fitzwilliam, either becausp it is 
situate amid his domains, and most of the houses 
belong to him ; or because a long series of acts 
of benevolence and generosity have attached it to 
the Wentworth family. At the last election Mr.* 
Scarlett was the candidate^ presented by lord 
Fitzwilliam to the electors of Peterborough. 
Such a choice, the glory of the English bar, 
might be supposed to have met unanimous ac- 
ceptance : however, contrary to all expectation, 
an opposition was declared. Some persons un- 
dertook to bring forward as a competitor to Mr. 



j^^ri^bti with hi^, A^i^'it stidh ^ ^Vdr^tfty 
viet6i^ ^as' fi6i dil^ctilt: tWft^tb^k^s,- tf ft<itt e^ 
contest ttfol: f)'fecd, atfd JUl*. Sc^rKft d«e««l If 

hustings. 

the ek6ii6ii efidfed, and tti6 e#c<rVeircetiiii^ titfb- 
sided; tfe^ iiihdbitiirts of t'etferfewotigfe, ^(^tttdtt^ 
lafly flios^ ^t)6^ tiM &i(TOd xbosk proBbxHM Hi 
oppb&iiioh', weM llot ^thddi Uti^iSiiieis. WMt 
woiilA eai-l ^iti^illiatn dd* WonW Ite ^^ ihHW 
rents ^ Woiild life dej^tlvfe tbB dty of ttkife ^ ffiit 
gfaifmtbiis concessibft f U ^bit, ^hki ^iig^^ie 
wbiiid lie take &n this iti^tirf e^tidh f A s^fatfih^at 
6t vengeance could ^6i enicSf d biiiid sti Uobte a^ 
that 6t earl tlizwilliaift. fltm-fetfel-, thfe fnainfe- 
naiice o^ his ihfiu^hc^ i6 d^dtibh^ a|)tSeitt^ id 
him of ibo great im^bf t&li&b, fdt hhfa to di^^h^o 
wltk testityihg his disidtisfaCftlbn. Atfcotdita^y 
he increased, by a fev^ p^^fe, the itiRk of fei ttttai! 
near tte fcity, which ii6 hSd th6 ^6her6*5%y tO 
keep before at a fate jhtitti lo^et th^ti tittt 6f 
other cah'als ; and this tHfllh^ inttie!&^e ^f mm. 
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yfUch M^pujd never per^L^ps have tj^ken pl^c^ bui 
6>F t^e eurcuimtaQce of bis election^ added to his 
^llM^jQiBi^ |QQ«e thai) eight thousand a year. ^carce}y 
yf»B t^e resolution of lord Fitzwilli^iiiQ l^now^ 
wh^fr the city p^nt a deputation to him» to intrejQijt 
him tp revo^^ it : but he would ]:^)t cojo^^t. 
'* ^jie^tl^jQ^eii/' saVi he to the deputie^^, " ip ypuf 
jajtte9>pt t.Q reject th^ illustrious p^J^didate I sei^t 
to you, you e^^exci^^ an incpntestp^ble right, 
vhipht 9^ the first to ^kpQwled^e. In raising: 
the toU^ of my oanal^ I, ^n my tun^, avail myself 
of a l^gitimat^ ppwer. A$ long a^^^ w^ are on ^ 
^^i$^ of Q^^t^^} good will, ) i^ihall ende^voujr not 
to hid ifx your debt with ^ei^pect tQ kind offices : 
b»t a ypv i^^nch ypurpe|v^s pn the strict ground 
.<»f ngfet*49 npt ^^ j?urprised at my following yo^i^r 
^lupiple}" 

Th^t tl)e fin^t^^cr^tic preppriderance in JSnglisfi 
^Ij^qtions is £;^prbitanty I belif ve ^dinits of no di^ 
.pute. It is ^ertak), that ^ven in the pr-esent day 
th^ ho^pc of commonly is ns^m^d by ai^ el^c|;prs^l 
body, staroely e;^?eeding eight thovi?and perwM, 
mast of wbo(n are little Jess than ^bsol^i^ly de- 
:p«A)^iat on about ^ hundred and fifty fsmiliefi. 
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either of the ministerial, or opposition party. But 
it is not less certain, that the whole number of 
active citizens is more considerable in England, 
than in any other country in Europe ; that all 
classes of the people participate in the movement, 
interest, animation, to which the free exercise of 

civic rights gives birth ; and that at the solemn 

• • . . . 

period of elections, every mind is agitated, every 
heart beats for the triumph of its cause. How is 
this apparent contradiction to be explained, unless 
by two fundamental reasons, the publicity of 
votes, and the diversity of modes of election ? 

This diversity, far from appearing an inconve- 
nience in my eyes, is, on the contrary, I conceive, 

the true remedy of the defects, with which the 

^_ ' * ' ■ • 

election system in England may be reproached. 

I see in it not only a faithful image of all the con- 
trasts of the social order, of which I have so 
frequently spoken, but find a firm assurance, that 
no man, truly worthy of a seat in the house, will 
ever be excluded from it. This is a truth too 
little known to those, who have not well studied 
the facts. They see capriciousness, injustice, cor- 
ruption, in the election system now in vigour; 
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they hear it said, that a reform is demanded, and 
naturally enough imagine, that a number of men, 
whom the wishes of their fellow-citizens call to 
parliament, are excluded from it by the faults of 
the system. No such thing. It may not only be 
said, that the house of commons represents, in a 
tolerably equitable manner, the ^opinions of the 
various parties ; but I do not hesitate to affirm, 
that every English citizen, whose talents and 
knowledge deserve a place in parliament, is 
certain of obtaining it, if it be his desire, and of 
preserving it, as long as he continues to render 
himself worthy of the public esteem. 

The interests of agriculture, as well as those of 
commerce and manufactures, old habits, as well as 
new ideas, are sure of finding organs there. The 
defender of aristocratic traditions, the ardent 
friend of liberal innovations, the man of confined 
ideas, whose activity is concentrated on a single 
object, the philosophical politician,. whose impar- 
tial eye embraces at once all the interests, of the 
community, all have their, place marked before- 
hand in the house to be elected. 

« 

America itself, the. wise and free America,. has 
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i«4 the aane securiti^K m Hnm ff sp€i«t 9$ E^gjlsu^. 
Ip £ict^ tb# moBHs^fy amne^neofi^ of a «mfor»» 
system of eJieetiottfti ^v^m w^en jfoutide4 on ik«t 
ilK)3t mti<mi4 bfiaea/ isi ti» gixre the ipajority. set 
merely it$ 4ue |irepon4eraiiee» but tls^oUte pevsr* 
A^d it m eaay ta ceneeive, bew a mcmeptsry 
abermtioia of popular opjiMw 19 90 eapa)»l6 m % 
Maekutveliao ooiartrivwa^ in ufae meMurfi* «C 

goverftuejit^ to exclude fFem Uie Aatio^a^ i:epfer 
sient^tioA tiJM^se nien^ the hig^e^^of aU lap^inteUaQ- 
tMa) jwk^ to whom the search of a truth is gs m^^ 
a natiifa} want ai^ a daty> and yrho^e mis49 are aa 
superior to popidar pa^aiopa as tQ th^ «i^iictifma 
of s^tbority , Jffow men. ef this de^criptiofi^ such 
9# i«^ ciMP,a)rt»emg iheir c^eeir, m ^(^l es ^i«»» 
who^e mmfi^ a;ve already ililystf^^»> fiad %n ^ 
grfeat divoesity of elections^ ai»d m the i^Au^ae^ 
of an esdi|^tened aristoeiacy^ a certainfcy of bemg 
elected* 

It was tkrou^ this influence* that moeit ef the 
great men of England first gaiMid entrance iaio 
partiaine&t. PoweriEpl friends, early diacemiiig 
talents yet unknown ixi tiM public, opened fov 
tibuia a career, which peihaps would hmg have 
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fMiaoMd dloovi to tfanoi^ kad they bees <Miged 
t0 vflAt titt iheit fqmtotsoa had required tho 
«lAto^ ist thtfir fsUow-citii^Dfi. It is thrMkg:b die 
tmut iftftifttnoe, tbst in i^t present day tbe first 
^fMovn df the oppdsitioil'^Mdckintbsh, Broug^bam» 
ifttsflittv Abetdtoniby, &c« are seated ki the htmso 
<f dbvAmotsi i aad i^ may even nHiintain^ without 
M&tkg ioto paradox, that^ with regird to the ge<i8<* 
ral w«al of England, it ia better they should thus 
dlrttdn MatS) than by melms of a ^otinty eleetioii 
^ that Ctf t Iftfge town<. It is by tneditaldon, Off 
ftry, eldqii^M0> that fnen ^ superior treats ave 
cftlled tb i^ttve thtAt ^Mutty ^ and daily interbourae 
^fh t<k> la^^ a nufldbif of eoastkumts would 
«M»tttfi<i VnUh toddabie tiue, which inleieais of 
h higher of^f 4laitD. These affaoB of detwl 
are more advantageoasly placed in tbft handu 
Af gVCHt landholdi^rs^ who, ia the maaagement 
tft thkit ptHttti fortvam, xte broq^t into haibitual 
hft6ir«tyaf»e wi(& i nimibar of citizens^ with whose 
itrt«t«M;8, ^i^kfei, Quid habits^ they thus becene 
a«qttttinted. 

i^t Us MKt lk»fat, iKRy an essential reibark : it 
iH> that tli^ tost cfaMipions of iAta people « cauae* 
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the true interpreters of their sentiments;: are not 
members taken from among themselves, but men 
who, independent .both by their fortunes, and their 
station in society, feel themselves/ animated .with 
a generous « ardour to defend the, rights^ of the 
weak, and a lively sympathy for the sufferings of 
the poor. Sir Francis Burdett^ Mr. Bennet, men 
sprung from: the first fi^milies in England, are 
those who raise their voices, most loudly in de- 
fence of the > labouring classes; who, iix the midst 
of the house of commons, protect poor journeymen 
against -the severity of an. absolute master^ and 
spread even, over poor chimney-sweepers the om- 
nipotent aegis . of parliament. Would a , men;ibpr 
taken from the"lbwer ranks of society. have equal 
weight, even though: sent to the house by the 
freest election ? Assuredly not. 
-In this respect, Sweden . furnishes a curious 
example. > The peasants,. as: is. well known, thei^e 
form a separate order > in the national representa- 
tion, and their deputies to tbedi^t must be chosen 
from among themselves. What is ,the. conse- 
quence? Being destitu^teof, experience in; busi- 
ness, and the talent of public speaking, .thQiir 
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delegates feel themselves in some mieasure obliged 
to:Jvotena concert with the nobles, and allow 
themseLves/to be.guided by their influtoce ; while 
wealthy and enlightened deputies would secure 
to the deliberations of their order the actual indis- 
pendence which they want. 

What is of importance to the people is, not the 
b^ng represented in this or that ' numerical ^ pro- 
portion, or by men more or less approximating 
the<(^ss by which they are elected, but that < its 
voice should be beard: it is especially, that some 
democratic elections, by uniting* large ^bodies of 
people at a single point, should itiake them sen- 
sible of their strength, and remiujd their governors 
that ^ they are notr to be braved by • them with 
in^punity. As to the greater or smaller number 
of meetings of this kind, the question is of 
seicondary consideration. * The salutary move- 
ment of a Westminster election is not connned to 
the precincts of the> metropolis ; all the people of 
Great Britain feel its vibration. 

Do not, on this account, impute to me, I request, 
the intention of defending the principle of the 
preponderance of the aristocratic element in the 



Bi^ltfik eintions : ndtlmig U further inn BUf 
thouglilii. BnU taking things m» Aej zm, at Is 
ju0t to ^udiibit tbe aidvantogQ^ as well 4us Ihe 
»i2oa70imnoesr ; )m4 it it ptvj^t to be iM *omr 
-guavd against tbe genemi poaitiom» in sosie 
measure trite, that abound t{m itlie ^tfaer side >qf 
^he jqioestiioa* 

You vrAl probably i^e 4^sff her ourio»s 4K>4nKyir in 
^smhat propcrtion the oDpposite ^iivons^are^Mpr^- 
vented in «uoh an irvegii(ar 'S^^stem f|f eieetibns. 
3Sie:f<41oiwipg 'is a picture -of k, ^aecoffiing to 4he 
•present 'CompoAtion <^f {the ^M^ise of commons. 
You ^wiU bear in mind, however, ^hat a e^cdlfAioii 
'Of this 4cind, 'even though its ^date are ^Bst, is n«^t 
isusceptible 0f mathemartical precision; ^nd also 
that 'it is antecedent to the late changes ^m tlie 
iministry. 

At prMont, in fact, any dassifioatiism of 4fae 
(house of commons ^ould 'be in some measure im* 
possible, ^evefal shades ar^corifounded^togcither; 
several party distinctions are^elflfoced; and^ cir- 
.cunistance» iviiioh /is ^eiy :famuunrable >to Jkfae^ha- 
jfacter of the ^higs, is ^the readiness iwilh iwhidi 
fdiey have supported Jthe;aaimin]stcat»on4iy|teir 



vtftctt^ 36 taieii las they icnxwi it itikqpapad )te ad^pt, 
in economioil qidiestiaiw |nirtsctillHijr, n (cowoat 
flsdre -coiifotinabie to tfafe iittetBftts i^f their «)iin- 
Iryv ai wdli » to ike rgenerai priociplefet of sseaaoli. 

Of tke six llundred tind iUlty^eight nenibers 
'ttiat compose the hottse of oamstona, idMMittvto 
hundred vote habitually with the opposition : the 
rest tolldw the ministers^ including fifteen or 
twenty neutrals, who vote sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on the other, according to iheir con- 
viction, hut who most commonly support the 
measures of administration. 

Now if we analyse the different kinds of elec- 
tion, We fi^hall deb, that, of 'the'mnety«=^tw<o4coimty 
members 0f Eq^a&d and Wales, fiity^eigfat 49elong; 
'to Hie tnimsterial party, and^ferty-two-to^the^- 
^position:* 

The cities and towns send four hundred .mA 
Cvi^efity^o^ie metiibers, ^ 'whom >a ^hundi^d ^nd 
^4;v^tyH)ne 'vote wilh the ^opposition. 



* This is eTidentljr a nustake. The numbers that agree 
most dearly witt the table following are Ufty-three ati^ Altty- 
-ftiHte. Tr. 
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The Scotch elections give the ministry thirty- 
five votes, and'the opposition only ten. 

Lastly/of the hundred Irish inembers, no less 
than seventy-nine are under ministerial influence. 

On reducing these different fractions ^ to . one 
denominator/ we find the following proportions' 

Elections* Opposition^ Ministry. 

County, in England alone - 45 hundredths. 55 hundredths. 
Do. in England and Wales - 42 58 

Cities and Towns in Do. - 31 69 

Scotch 22 78 

Irish - 21 79 

In this scale of proportions you will remark, 
no doubt, that the ratio the opposition party 
bears to that of the ministers diminishes rapidly, 
in proportion as the elections become more illu- 
sory. 

Two calculations, made by lord John Russel 
and viscount Milton, show, that, if the towns he 
classed according to their population, the number 
of ministerial members is in the inverse ratio of 
that of the electors ; so that in boroughs, with 
f^wer than five hundred inhabitants, thei proper- 
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tion of the ministerial members to the opposition 
is as nineteen to one ; while in towns, with more 
than five thousand, it is only three to five. 

These calculations approach the truth : but I 
believe we should be wrong in concluding, that a 
great increase of the whig party in the house of 
commons would immediately result from a re- 
form of parliament. This reform, no doubt, would 
become favourable to the cause of liberty ; but it 
would operate rather by modifying the connection 
of the members with the nation, than by altering 
the composition of the house itself. This very 
simple idea I recommend to your sagacity, be- 
cause it appears to me to include the true gist of 
the question. 
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Of Parliamentary Reform. 

It is a fact worthy of observation, that almost all 
the great statesmen of England have been more or 
less partisans of a reform of parliament* Windham 
is, I believe, the only one, who has declared for the 
pure and simple maintenance of the existing insti- 
tutions, or rather customs, and boldly defended 
the possession of close boroughs as a right of pro- 
perty. Burke has varied in the sentiments he has 
professed on this point. However, without 
recurring to the time of the republic, we find lord 
Clarendon, lord Chatham, Pitt, Fox, &c., calling 
for a change of the system of election at different 
periods, and in different degrees. And sincei 
after its revival at the restoration, this system has 
remained unshaken by such weighty authorities 
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iftnd gre^t tdeilts, it is to be presuo^ed, its robts 
have penetrated much deeper, than is commonly 
supposed. 

Accordingly we find the question of parliament- 
ary reform agitated vrith much noise, whenever 
any extraordinary circumstance causes the people 
to experience a general or partial inconvenience, 
and sink into oblivion as soon as prosperity is 
restored. And among those whom it habitually 
occupies, there is scarcely any medium between 
the Utopian schemes of demagogues, and modifi- 
<;ations so timid as scarcely to merit the name of 
reform: a certain proof, that men's ideas and 
wishes have nothing yet well settled in this 
respect. 

You have often heard speak of radicals, of their 
influ^ace on the minds of the populace, and of the 
efforts of government to suppress them; and you 
may have fancied alternately the monarchy en- 
dangered by their success^ or liberty threatened 
bv the measures taken on their account. 

This requires explanation. A radical reform of 
parliament has advocates of two very different 
kinds. One of these consists of subaltern orators^ 

r2 
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who: may acquire some importance by rousing die 
passions in times of trouble or discontent; but 
whose ambition, in a period of domestic tran- 
quillity, is confined to hawking about some repub- 
lican common- places, from- one popular meeting 
to another ; and to gathering applause by a coarse 
but sometimes vivid and faithful delineation of the 
abuses of government. I have given you a speci- 
men in Cobbett, whose talents as a writer leave 
him without an e^ual. Hunt and his acolytes, 
those who act with sincerity as well as those who 
may be suspected of having a secret understanding 
with administration, do not deserve our stopping 
to discuss their opinions. 

Non raggumam di hr, ma guarda e passu. 

But there is another class of radical reformers 
of a very different reach of mind, of quite another 
degree of importance, and whose influence I have 
no hesitation in believing to be progressive. I 
speak here of the new political school of Bentham, 
a school that includes well-informed politicians, 
accurate financiers, economists of the first order, 
and which proceeding on principles clearly defined, 
possesses the advantage over its antagonists, that 
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a complete theory, even when erroneous, has over 

« 

an exposition- of solitary facts connected by^no 
system. 

The reputation of Bentham as a lawyer does not 
belong exclusively to England : the Continent may 
claim its share ; for such a translator as Dumont is 
in some measure a second inventor. But what is 
not generally known is, that Bentham, after having 
applied in his youth the prodigious analytical 
powers of his mind to demonstrations of jurispru- 
dence, increasing in republican ardour at a time 
of life, when the ideas of order naturally pre- 
dominate over sentiments of liberty, has become 
in his old age the head, we may almost say the 
idol, of a political sect. The fundamental dogma 
of this sect is self-interest, sometimes disguised 
under the name of the principle of utility; and aims 
at nothing less than a uniform remoulding of the 
political system, as well as of civil and criminal 
law, throughout the whole world. 

In a correspondence like ours I cannot think of 
dicussing philosophically the moral principles, on 
which the disciples of Bentham rest their theory. 
Even were ray powers equal to the task, this is 
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not the place to attempt it : bat I thilik I may fun 
over with you in a few words the series of deduc-^ 
tioDS, by which they arrive at a reform of the eleo* 
tiion system in England. 

The first principle, say they, on which all 
society rests, is, that the actions of men ate con- 
fonnable to their interests. The satisfaction of 
these interests is the motive, that sets them to 
#ork« 

That society then is the happiest, where every 
man 'enjoys the greatest possible portion of the 
produce of his labour. But as every man, if left to 
himself, pursues his own interests at the expense 
of those of his fellows, till he is stopped by an 
opposite interest, it is necesmty to organize a 
power capable of preventing the interests of indi* 
viduals from trenching on the general interests, or^ 
in other words, of securing the greatest happiness 
to the largest number. 

• Such is the object of govemknents. The only 
perfect government, if it were practicable, would 
be a pure democracy^ because in this case, the 
whole society would watch over the protection of 
its own interests. But as in a community, every 
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member of which would be coastantly occupied 
with the care of the interests of all^ no one could 
work, or enjoy the fruit of his labour, pure de- 
mocracy would be inconsistent with the very 
end, for which men unite in society. 

Hence the community is under the necessity 
of delegating its powers. 

But, as soon as any powers whatever are dele* 
gated to a given portion of the community, this 
portion immediately feels desires and interests 
contrary to those of the rest of the citizens, who 
must consequently place themselves in a state to 
resist them. 

Here an unanswerable objection presents itself. 
If it be necessary, for the happiness of society, 
that it should assume a state of permanent re- 
sistance to the minority invested with the power 
of governing it ; this resistance of all against some 
will be so much the easier, and the condition of 
the society so much the better, in proportion at 
the governing minority is less numerous. An 
oligarchy then is better than an aristocracy ; and 
an absolutie monarchy is still preferable, because 
in this osae, the interests will have to contend 
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only against those of an individnaL This fine 
conclusion, at which Hobbes had already arrived, 
cannot fail of seeming strange to politicians, who 
profess, not without cause, an ardent love for 
liberty ; accordingly they do not rest there, while 
admitting that it is a legitimate deduction from 
their premises. 

After having shown by arguments easily to be 
imagined, how pure democracy, aristocracy, and 
monarchy, are equally impossible to be realised ; 
they inquire, whether a combination of these 
three forms of government be practicable, and 
still decide in the negative : for, if their powers 
be equal, they will be in a state of warfare; if 
unequal, the weaker will soon be annihilated by 
the stronger, according to the consolatory axiom, 
that every man, when not restrained by superior 
force, will pursue indefinitely the accomplish- 
ment of his desires, to the detriment of all his 
fellows. 

The balance of powers then is merely a chime- 
rical idea ; and it is not true, that, as has been 
asserted, the English constitution is a happy 
mixture of the three forms of government. 
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But if it be impossible to place the powers in a 
state of equilibrium^ the community can at least 
restrain them within. certain limits; and it is the 
representative government, that furnishes a solu* 
tion of the problem. 

The elective assembly however, from its form-* 
ing a distinct body in the nation alone, will acquire 
ipso f ado desires and interests different from those 
of the generality of citizens. This is a great evil 
no doubt ; but, being charged with resisting other 
powerful minorities, it must be invested with 
powers sufficient to render this resistance effica- 
cious. 

As the intensity of the powers of the repre- 
sentative body cannot be diminished, their dura- 
tion at least should be shortened, and it should be 
frequently purified at the fountain-head of a de- 
mocratic election, in order to maintain as much 
uniformity as possible between the interests of 
the deputies and those of their constituents. 

Parliaments then should be annual. 

Biit here we have a new difficulty. If the 
same persons be habitually re-chosen, they will 
soon form an aristocracy in fact, the interests 
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of which will be in opposition to those of the 
community. If, oa the contrary, the choice be 
restricted to fresh members, as the constitution 
of 1791 decreed with us, these men will be with- 
out any experience in affairs, and the resisting 
body will thus find itself deprived of the necessary 
strength. 

In this dilemma, practical good sense, of which 
no theory can wholly divest English citizens, 
turns the balance, and the decision is made in 
favour of re-eligibility. 

But by whom shall the members of the resisting 
body be chosen? As this body ought as far as 
possible to have the same interests as the com- 
mimity, it is evident, that it should not be elected 
by a minority, since every minority has interests 
different from those of the whole of the citizens. 
They must be chosen therefore either by the 
community itself, or by electors who have the 
same interests as the community; that is to say, 
at all events by a majority of the citizens. 

Here, after having so frequently maintained, 
that the minority always seeks to oppress the 
majority, it is not attempted positively to deny. 
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that tke m&jority may also endeavour to oppress 
the less numerous party. This objection is pai^ 
lied in the following manner^ 

Supposing the majority to constitute alone the 
governing body, and to be very superior in num« 
ber to the minority, we find by a calculation 
reduced to its simplest elements, that the interest 
this majority may have in the establishment of an 
oppressive system would represent with respect 
to each of its members something less than the 
advantage of oppressing a single individual. If 
the majority were double the number of the 
minority, the same interest would represent for 
each acting citizen only half the pleasure of op* 
pressing one of his fellows : and in this case, the 
benefits of a good government, the enjoyment of 
which is common to all, would es:ceed for the 
members of the majority the advantages of the 
abuses, which they could exclusively enjoy. 

This is the argument in all its simplicity. That 
I might not misrepresent it, I have employed 
almost literally the words of the official organs of 
the new sect; but you will not require me to 
refute it. 
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In reasoning; according to the system Of tfa^ 
sovereignty of the people, the empire of the 
majority is only the expression of an indisputable 
fact, that of the force of numbers;, and as this 
system acknowledges in every . citizen impre- 
fioriptable rights, inherent in the very nature, of 
man, the remedy against the attempts, that the 
majority might make on these rights, is found in 
the power left to the minority of separating itself, 
and forming a new community. 

When we trace the sovereignty to its true 
origin, when we derive it from the eternal source 
of reason and justice^ the submission of all to 
the laws voted by the majority is a homage paid 
to the principle of the sovereignty itself: it pre- 
supposes a free discussion, in which sound argu- 
ments have prevailed over unsound. 

But in an absolute system of political material*- 
ism, where it is laid down as a principle, that 
every man will always do to his fellows all the 
evil, that he is not prevented from doing; where 
the corruption of human nature, instead of being 
a motive of confusion, and of humility before 
God, becomes the very basis, on which the edifice 
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of society is attempted to be erected; in a sys- 
tem, in short, of which self-interest is the funda- 
mental dogma ; on what grounds can any mino- 
rity be required, to submit to the will of the 
greater number ? To what law shall we appeal 
to compel them? Is it to the law of nature? 
This is denied. Is it to the moral law? The 
foundations of this are sapped. Is it to the law 
of religion ? This is put out of court by a silence 
more polite than respectful. 

We will not enter into this discussion, how- 
ever, but return to the composition of the elect- 
ing body. 

Here the school is divided. The boldest and 
most consistent claim universal suffrage, without 
excepting even women. Others, more timid, or 
more friendly to practical ideas, lay some restric- 
tions on this principle. They begin by excluding 
women, and men under twenty-one years of age, 
.gratuitously assuming, that their interests cannot 
differ from those of their husbands and parents. 
Some would eveii have no objection, to restrain 
the right of voting to men of forty, taking it for 
granted, still more gratuitously, that these men. 
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having both parents and children, would pass no 
, laws, but such as were beneficial to the whole 
community, above as well as below their own 
. age. Others again, and among these is the 
leader of the sect himself, admit no citizens to 
the exercise of political rights, except such as 
can read and write : but the arguments on which 
they found their opinion, and to which I should 
willingly accede, are not less inconsistent with 
their fundamental principles. With regard to 
pecuniary conditions, these they pretty generally 
agree to reject ; on the grounds, that rating the 
qualification high would establish an aristocracy, 
and rating it very low would afford no more secu- 
rity than leaving it out of the question. 

Such are the outlines of the system. You will 
perceive better than myself, how easy it would 
be, to combat it by attacking, as we ought, the 
moral principle on which it rests. But lAie task 
becomes more difiicult, if we admit the premises, 
and dispute only the conclusions from them. 
Hence the advantage, that writers of the sehool 
of Bentham often have over those English poli- 
ticians, who, admitting the principle of utility. 
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defend the constitution of their country as coa« 
ducive to the interests of the people. 

We agree, say they, that the benefit of the 
majority is the end of every pohtical Bystem: 
but we maintain, that the present state of thinga 
is more advantageous to them, than that which 
would result from universal suiirage. You ara 
inconsistent, answer the disciples of Bentham: 
for, if it be true, that the institutions you defend 
are more useful to the majority, the majority 
would not faily to will their continuance : what^ 
then, have you to fear from a democratic elec-» 
tion ? If you refuse this test, may we not justly 
conclude, either that you deceive yourselves, at 
that you are not sincere ? This reasoning is cet^ 
tainly not without weight : but why ? Because 
the oppcments of the doctrine of Bentham do iMit 
go so far back as they ought, to combat it : and 
that, according to the eternal laws of the human 
mind, a system, even though erroneous, when it 
forms a collective whole, most he victorious over 
die absence of system. 

The example of the United States is the hsin- 
tual answer of Bendmm and his disciples te 
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those, who, from whatever motive, reject their 
innovations as dangerous or impracticable. But 
have they any right to rely on this example? 
This I am the less disposed to admit, the more I 
respect and admire the United States. 

Free, powerful, and happy, America concerns 
itself little about political theories. Democracy 
is its natural element: it enjoys liberty undis- 
puted, as the air it breathes, as the vast territory 
that oflFers an unbounded career to the courageous 
activity of its children. But we must not forget, 
that, prepared for freedom by the manners and 
laws of England, when it broke the thread that 
united, it to the metropolis, it had not to remould 
its social organization according to this or that phi- 
losophical principle. When it claimed indepen- 
dance, when it acquired it by a struggle unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of the world, the dry dogma 
of utility was not its standard ; a dogma, that 
will never, I fear, make men heroes. It was in 
the name of the jnghts of man it fought : it was 
the principle of the sovereignty of the people, 
that presided over its federal organization: in 
short, its political doctrines are the same, as wece 
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subsequently adopted by the constitutional 
assembly. And, though I think them vulnerable 
in more points than one, God forbid that I should 
confound them with the political Epicureanism, 
of which I have exhibited to you a few features. 

The school of Bentham, therefore, has no right 
to quote the authority of the United States in 
support of its system : but in as much as it re^ 
commends the example of America to the atten- 
tion of legislators and statesmen, and combats 
the lamentable prejudices on this point, that are 
still so common in England, it confers a real 
benefit, to which all impartial men ought to pay 
homage. 
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Parliamentary Reform.-^The sulgect continued. 

After having pointed out in my last letter the 
principal features of the system of Bentham, it 
would remain for me to speak to you of the 
means, by which he proposes to carry it into 
execution with success: but you will dispense 
with my entering into many particulars on this 
head, when you are informed, that the simple 
outline of his scheme of laws occupies more than 
fifty pages. 

In this we find some traces of the energetic 
sagacity of his mind, mingled with extravagant 
conceptions : but we are particularly struck with 
a strange contrast between that theoretical confi- 
dence, to which the remoulding of the social order 
seems to be mere play, and the minute precau- 
tions, which could have been dictated only by an 
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ekcesfsatf^ pTepMB&sfnott for tbe manMfsk* nxdL< 
insldtutiotis of Ehigiand; sty much are iSu^ xMSt 
enterprising minds unconsciously swayed by' thti 
power of habit. 

There is one point of Bentfaam s system^ hqw^ 
ever, to which I must call your attentien^ becfanae 
it coincides with s^ opinion^ unfortunately tod* 
common among certain friends of liberty m 
France : an opinion^ wbieh^ if mut dei&tro^yod^ will 
not peirmit our political imstitutioivs to acquire my 
sttength, any real vitality. Accordingly theffkildf* 
of power, who are ever so Httfe capable of p?rr 
ceiving their own interests, take citf 6 not to 4i^ 
pute it. I speak of voting in secrete 

The election by ballot is an essentii^l p0.H pf 
the system of Bentham^ for which be agsigps 
two reasons. On the one hand, be dreads ti|i^ 
influence of superiors m societ)^, of kgidbpldei^Sr 
over farmers, of masters ov^ ^ervfints, of n>agis^ 
trates over those subject to their authority. Qn 
the other, he would etpare the citizens the trouible 
of repairing to tite place of election, andj^abJe. 
them to send tbeir votds wider seal, either by 
the post or otherwise : for every removal ftom one 

s2 
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place to another is attended with loss of time, and 
with trouble ; and all trouble is inconsistent with 
the principle of utility. 

To this nothing can be said, but, that any 
people, who consider the election of their repre- 
sentatives, as a burden, ought to renounce liberty. 
If the exercise of your civic rights be irksome to 
you, if it be not a happiness as well as a duty, if 
it do not cause your pulse to beat with a generous 
emotion, bend your neck to the yoke, you will 
find masters enough to guide you ; or take refuge 
in the domain of abstractions, and study the ma- 
thematics ; but do not entertain the vain hope of 
tasting the enjoyments ef liberty : multo mqjorU 
alap(B veneunt. 

It is just however to acknowledge, that there 
is a happy inconsistency between the doctrines 
and sentiments of the disciples of Bentham ; for 
few men are more sincerely ardent in the cause of 
liberty, or ready to make greater sacrifices for it. 

While requiring votes to be sacred, Bentham 
does not conceal the difficulty of effecting this. 
Many of our liberals simply imagine, that nothing 
is requisite for this but a law, and a large paste- 
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board screen between the president and the 
elector, who comes to write the name of a candi- 
date. They fancy every thing is finished, when 
he has dexterously slipped his ticket into the. urn, 
without any one being able to read it over his 
shoulder. But Bentbam, amid all his Utopian 
ideas, is not such a novice with regard to practice. 
He is aware of the innumerable means, by which 
votes may be known before, during, and after an 
election; he knows how easy it is, to render all 
legislative measures on this head illusory; so that 
you would scarcely credit the number of minute 
precautions, to which he has recourse. 

First he has a secret box, in which the^ names 
of the candidates are deposited. This box 
resembles a cucumber frame; it is two feet long, 
one foot broad, fifteen inches deep on one side, 
and twelve on the other. One of the sides admits 
the light by a ground glass, through which objects 
cannot be seen. At each end is, a hole, large 
enough to admit the hand and fore-arm. In the 
top is a small glass, through which the elector can 
read the names of the candidates, previously 
inscribed on tickets lodged in different compart- 
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>nieDft8, Tbese tickelts ave made of two pkces 
of paate-board of equal siee, ontted by z bmge; 
itbe name of the candidate is mscrjibe^ on one; 
and the^u^tsides are black : so /tJhat, 'ithen the two 
are folded «together^ no pei^son can read the name 
within. 

Then comes a tin box to receive the tickets, 
•next stereotype plates, posting IhIIs of all colours, 
and I know not bow >many other puerilities, at 
ivhich respect for the name of Bentham can 
scarcely prevent your smiling. 

After having raised this tower of ^arda with great 
labour, he does not deny, that a breath may over- 
set it; and that nothing is :easier, than to obtain 
^from thie electors a direct avowal of their votes, or 
an indirect acknowledgment. But he hopes to 
avoid'this difficulty by making them sign a.decla- 
ration in the following terms. 

^' I solemnly. promise, ^never todivulge, nevaitto 
make known, directly or indirectly, to any^pienson 
whatever^ for or against wh^t candidate I have 
voted* 

** If :aay .word be addressed to me, if any qctes^ 
tion or sign ^be* made to me, with the iview of 
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knowing my vote, I will consider such question, 
word, or sign, as an attempt at oppression. 

" I declare then by these presents, that being 
placed under the stroke of such oppression, no 
more confidence is to be attached to any thing I 
may say, than to the answer I should give a high- 
way-robber or a madman, to save from immediate 
destruction my own life or that of a person dear 
to me." 

" What signifies,'' adds Bentham, " what a man 
s^ys, if none of these words be capable of making 
iany impression on the mind of another? When 
the vote of an elector is known only to himself, it 
is not merely easy for him to keep it secret, but 
absolutely impossible for him to make it known to 
any othei: person whatever. I may say to Mr. 
such a one: ' I have voted for you.' Suppose 
this to be true, how can Mr. such a one know, 
that I have spoken the truth? He has no means 
of convincing himself of it, any more than he 
would of discovering the truth, if I had asserted 
the contrary." 

This, you will say, is egregious trifling. No 
doubt it is : but the sophism it includes is both 
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serious and full of peril. This is the idea of 
making untruth on one side, and distrust on the 
other, guarantees of a democratic constitution : 
it is the believing that we may form men to 
freedom, by encouraging in them that political 
cowardice, that fear of avowing their sentiments 
in the face of their fellows, which is a thousand 
times more fatal to liberty than the violence of a 
conqueror, or the insidiousness of a despot. 

Let us remark here, that, in advocating the 
secrecy of votes, the partisans of universal suf- 
frage run into the strangest inconsistency, whether 
they embrace the doctrines of Benthara, or adopt 
that of the sovereignty of the people. On the 
one hand, they deify the public, and allow the 
citizens in general to possess the highest degree 
of science, moral and political infallibility : on 
the other hand, they declare these same citizens 
unendued with the least courage, and incapable 
of the slightest resistance to the threats or in- 
trigues of power. No people deserves this su- 
perstitious reverence, or this insulting mistrust. 

The partisans of secret voting forget also, that 
the great benefit of a free election consists not so 
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much in returning this man or that, as in bringing 
the citizens together, reanimating their patriotism, 
and electrifying by the impulse of example those, 
who, if left to themselves, would sink into selfish- 
ness and apathy. 

Have patience, I have heard some say; the 
nation is not yet ripe for what you require of it. 
Some day perhaps it will acquire the civic courage 
it wants : at present open voting would be too 
favourable to the already exorbitant influence of 
power. Certainly the late elections must at least 
have convinced us, that power very well accom- 
modates itself to secret voting: but farther, if 
this civic courage, for the arrival of which we 
wait to do what we ought, be never put to the 
trial, if it be furnished with no opportunity of 
displaying itself, when can we expect it to make 
its appearance ? What would be said of a general, 
who, having to form young soldiers to the trade 

■ 

of war, should send them to hide themselves in 
the casemates, as soon as they heard the enemy's 
guns? Yet this is precisely what is proposed 
to us. 

Besides, and this sets the question at rest. 
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gQCj^Qcy of vptipg in a political election js a mere 

(QbiiQ^F^. iWhen ,tlie cancl^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^* 

j^Qi^^fkCfi, and not necessfurily connected with the 

general seqtiments of .the i^ectors, I, can. conceive 

it possible there might be ignorance, in a certain 

^Qgree^of tl^e c^Ipur of the ball each deposits in 

the urn. 3ut the choice of a representative is 

'the result of the sentin^ents and ideas of an 

(elector. For hi^ vote to remain really secret, he 

,must;be able, to refrain from all conversation, not 

merely on the subject of politics, but on every 

thing either closely or remotely connected with 

It. Tell me what a man thinks on one single 

. q^cu^nstance, that is of moment to his country 9r 

.to n;iai^kind, apd J will tejl you whether he will 

Tote ,fer J^rougham or for Lord Lowther; for the 

ministerial c^ndijdate, or for ;Lafay ette . What is 

ki)owp^ to me, goverjapti^nt has a thousand ways of 

J^iarning; .apd the conscience of timid electors 

Tvill be so much the more in its power, inprppor- 

^tioja as they feel &emselv§s less encouraged by 

[the .applause of theic. fellow*citi2;ens ; and less 

restrained by the apprehension of their censure. 

JL^t us yejpct Jtherefore a.pjrejudice as aj)&ui5d as 
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ukngeroiis; and never cease to repeat^ thatlibeity 
and publicity are two words, two ideas, two sen- 
:timents, joaturally inseparable. 

But I ymust .answer a xeproach I am led to 
anticipate. You have long been descanting, you 
will say, on the philosophical speculations of the 
school of Bentham; and say not a word of the 
plans of reform, which already have been several 
times the subjects of actual discussion in parlia- 
ment. After having pointed out to me the Uto- 
pian schemes of the radicals, make me acquainted 
.with the practical ideas of the whigs. 

On this head, I must confess, I do not feel my 
mind perfectly free; and. perhaps I ought to fear 
ibeing unconsciously influenced by the firimidship, 
with which some -eminent persons of this party 
have honoured .me. Still the love pf truth, if it 
^have been ever so little .experienced, has much 
more power than any other seducement; and>I 
.will .tell you frankly my thoughts. 

iLord John Russell was doubly called upon, by 
his name and by his talents, to become the organ 
of the .whigs. on; a question of such impoitanpe. 
His ideas 6f refonn therefore we ipAy consider, in 
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some measure, as the official enunciation of the 
• wishes of his party. 

The plan, that bears his present name, consists 
in reducing to one member the representation of 
a hundred of the smallest boroughs, that now 
return two; and of transferring these hundred 
nominations to the electors of counties, without 
making any essential change in the mode of 
election. 

The same plan of reform, with a few modifica- 
tions, had already been brought forward at diffe- 
rent periods, and advocated by men of very 
different opinions. Cromwell, in his parliament, 
' suppressed the little boroughs, and considerably 
increased the number of county members : and 
it is a strange circumstance, that Clarendon, 
whose tory principles are unquestioned, approves 
this reform. Was it inconsistency on his part? 
or must we suppose, that, guided by an aristo- 
cratic instinct, he suspected such an innovation 
to be less favourable to democracy in reality than 
in appearance? The latter explanation, I confess, 
appears to me to possess most probability. 

Subsequently lord Chatham, and after him 
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his son, were for adding a hundred county mem- . 
bers.to the house of commons. In 1790, Flood 
proposed. the same addition; requiring, however, 
that the new members should be chosen by the 
owners of houses in general, whatever their titles 
might be. . And all the eminent men of the whig 
party, who from that time to this have called for 
parliamentary reform, have uniformly sought an 
addition to the number of county members. 

Would such a reform effect its purpose ? Has 
it even a determinate object? On these points 
opinions may differ. 

I conceive, that the aversion to change what 
has long subsisted has been carried beyond the 
dictates of prudence, and even to timidity. An 
institution, though faulty, and even contrary to 
reason, deserves some regard simply on the score 
of its duration. On the one hand, it has given 
rise to interests and to rights, that ought to be 
respected : on the other, it may be said, that the 
course of things sometimes palliates in practice 
the inconveniences of the worst laws ; and that 
there is in the human mind, as in nature, a sort of 
correcting power, that repairs the faults of insti- 
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tntiond. I comprehend, therefore, the sentioieiitd 
of those, who decide for the mamtenance of exist- 
ing nsages, though I do not participate in them. 
But if we would effect a reform, we must neceis- 
sarily proceed on a rational theory : we may 
make some concesi^ions to circumstances, but the 
principle must not cease to be our compass. 
Now it is precisely this principle, which I find it 
difficult to discover in the plan I have just men- 
tioned. 

On the one hand, the tories defend the privi- 
leges and abuses of elections as rights of property : 
on the other, the radicals claim universal suffrage, 
smd the sovereignty of the people. The whigs 
reject both systems, but without substituting a 
third : they content themselves .with pursuing an 
intermediiate line, of making what we may call a 
bad compoBition by the lump between the two 
extremes. They do not dispute the sovereignty 
of the people: they even adopt it as a principle, 
or ^tfaer do tiot inquire to what doctrine tht^ 
principle leads : but tcK) rational, or not -suffi- 
ciently boM, to follow it otrt to its cofkSequeiiiGes, 
they conteint themselves with an approximation. 
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arid fancy in the meeting of county elec(6M a sbrt 
df universal suffrage on a smalf scatl6* 

But ttese forty shillings a yeafr, that qifalify 
an elector for a county, wtat do {b^f tepie^^tt 
l^tilat is the moral or fyhytScail pttwei"; feif 'i*^lticH 
they are the Visible sign f Is it Idiidei propmf 
in preference to all other kinds ? is it property iii 
general ? i^ it number ? is it caipacity, tfadt ii to 
be presumed from H certain degree of forluii6? 
These ate questiohs deseirvitig examinaiidti, yfei 
I am not aware, that they hate evei* bei^h investi- 
gated in a satisfactory maHnei*. 

No one has a greater aver^ioh timh tiiyselF tti 
the practice, too cotrimon with tife, df etiteritig 
into the metaphysics of political sidience dn evdrjf 
occasion, and continually tdkiiig lip Ihte isocial 
order ab ovo. However, ^hfeii th8 oBjgct ig 16 
modiify the very essence of ^bVefhiiifetit, w6 miiSl 
necessarily have recourse to phliosbpby, td lifl- 
lighten us regarding both the enil iiid thfe ni^ii'S. 
As long as a representative systeitt a^fe#6i:s the 
purposes of the society, '^6 may coftsMer it ds a 
settled affair, without investigating its principles, 
or inquiring into the origin of the right of Election. 
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But when complaints arise; when the time is 
arrived to suppress privileges arising from abuse^ 
or to confirm new rights ; it becomes indispen- 
sable, to trace political power to its source, and 
to acknowledge, as a principle, that it pertains 
legitimately to those who are capable of exer- 
cising it. 

As soon as a truth, at once so simple and pro- 
lific, is admitted, we have nothing more to do but 
to examine where the capacity is found, and by 
what external characters its existence may be 
known or presumed: for where the capacity is, 
there also is the right ; and where the capacity is 
not, the right becomes illusory or an abuse. The 
first thing to be done, then, is to ascertain what 
are the portions of the community, the progress 
and improved state of which render them de- 
serving a more ample part in the national repre- 
sentation. By following this principle, no doubt, 
we are still liable to be deceived, but at least we 
shall not be proceeding blindfold. 

The end of every political reform is either to 
escape from an approaching danger, or to satisfy 
permanent and legitimate wants : that is, in the 
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case before us, either to guard against the violent 
invasion of a revolutionary party, or to obtain a 
more equitable representation of the interests and 
wishes of all the classes of citizens. 

Would an increase of the number of county 
members answer either of these purposes? I 
think not, and for a very simple reason : it is, that 
in the present state of manners and property 
in England, county elections, though wearing a 
democratic garb, are essentially aristocratic both 
in their spirit and in thdr results. In vain shall 
I be told, that measures will be. taken in the 
scheme of reform, to render elections less expen- 
sive, and. consequently accessible to a greater 
number of candidates : my answer is^ men's habits 
and practice in this respect will long remain more 
powerful than the laws. 

Now, if it be acknowledged on the one hand, 
that the representative body should be as far. as 
possible a faithful image of the country ; and if 
it must be admitted on. the other, that the pro- 
gress of wealth and knowledge is much .more 
rapid in the middle: classes than among the jiobi- 
lity; and that, even in England, the aristocracy 

T 
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does not escape that kind of sterility, by whidi 
it is struck througfaont the wiide workl ; it will 
remain confest, that such a reform ci parliament, 
as would increase tike aristocratic influence, in* 
stead of enlaiging that of mann&ctures and com- 
merce, would be far from answering Uie real 
wm^ of the aatioa, 

It would be childish presumption on my part, 
to lay down here a plan <^ reform afiw my own 
ideas ; but this, I think, I may say witi^ confi- 
dence, that the end which ought to be pursued 

f 

in England is, to increase the influence of the 
middle classes. 

And in this Tiew, without making any alteration 
in the rights at present rajoyed by the county 
electors, the new members to be returned on the 
hypothesis of reducing the number of boroughf^, 
it appears to aeie, mi^t be advantageously i^fit to 
electcxa possessii^ a bighw qualification, but 
indttding movable as well aa landed property. 
This innovation seems to me naturally suggested 
in a country, where so large a portion of the 
psMie wealth is of this kind : and, by placing the 
decttve firanchise in ^ hands of richer and mmie 
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enli^tened citizens^ it wauld furnish, I think, a 
simple as well as efficacious means of destroying 
corruption, and diminishing the exorbitant ex- 
penses incurred in the present elections* 

A reform of this kind would not only be the 
most equitable in a time of tranquillity, it would 
also be the most prudent in a period of revolution. 
For if ever^ which God forbid, turbulent factions 
should threaten the public quiet in England ; if 
the poorer cliisses, urged by a demagogical i^ge, 
should rush to s^poit the higher ranks ; the Mts- 
tocracy would be incapable of defending itself by 
its orvm arms^ and the middle class alone could 
speak the language of justice and reason to the 
people with any authority. 



T« 
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Sittings of Parliament. — House of Commons^ 

If the ideas of our politicians be more just and 
enlarged on different points of political philosophy 
than those of the English, the latter resume their 
superiority, when we enter into the sphere of prac- 
tice; and this superiority is particularly observ- 
able in the conduct of parliamentary debates. 
During my different residences in England, I 

omitted few opportunities of being present at the 
sittings of the house of commons or of the peers; 

• and I know nothing that would have afforded me 

more pleasure, if the enjoyment of it had not been 

embittered by the sad comparison with ourselves. 

In fact, our assemblies are in such a bad train, the 

faults of our system of public deliberation are so 

numerous, that, when we have once compared it 
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with, a better . model, there . attaches to it not 
merely a rational censure, but a kind of ridicule; 
that the eloquence even of bur first orators is not 
always sufficient to . make us forget. In this 
respect we are withoutiexcuse: we cannot plead 
ancient laws, or customs consecrated by time; 
Whatever pompous phrases destitute of sense we 
may .employ, our present representative govern- 
ment is merely an imitation of England: it is 
unpardonable therefore, to have copied it badly^ 
or knowingly to have departed from rules and cus- 
toms, the wisdom of which was most fully proved. 
One inc(Hitestable fact, in the first place, is, that 

- • 

the English parliament now passes four or five 
hundred*^ laws in a session, and that we can 
scarcely adopt fifteen or twenty in the same space 
of time. Yet our projects of laws are subjected 
only to a single discussion, and this almost always 
inteitupted by a call for the question; while the 
acts of parliament have to undergo the test of 
three distinct readings or debates, and the rules 
of the houses afibrd an opposition nearly fifteen 
different methods of delaying the progress of a 
proposed law. 
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A secoDd fact not lesf certain it » that» notwith*^ 
standing the lamentable slowness of proceeding of 
our assemblies, the laws are always drawn up 
inconsiderately, and Toted tumultuously. Who« 
ever has attended to the debates of our lower 
chamber may have convinced himself, that the 
miembers pass almost at once from an academic 
pedantry to a revolutionary violence : and amid a 
nation justly celebrated for the elegance of its 
manners and the urbanity of its behaviour, it is 
astonishing to see the opposite parties recipro* 
oally abusing each other in the coarsest terms, 
and speakers interrupted every instant by brutish 
clamour, without a debate ever maii^taining that 
tone, at once energetic and temperate, which is 
the distinguishing cbai^acteristic of the English 
assemblies. 

What must we infer firom this ? Shall we join 
«ur detractors, both French and foreign, to 
renounce the most beauiifu) titles of the humaa 
race, and declare ourselves incapable of liberty ? 
God forbid, that I shoi|l<il ever admit this absurd 
calumny : a calumny that ia palpably refuted by 
the progress our nation daily makes in despite of 
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ite govefsiideikt. On the other hmA^ dam we mj^ 
that our civil diasemionsj and the ani«iiMttie9 
bequeathed to us by the revolution, are sattciOBt 
to explain the sad spectacle, which our ddtberaf^ 
live assemblies often exhibit? a«d have we a ngbf 
to aiaintain» that Americans cer Engliahmeo, under 
similar circumstances^ wotdd not act better thatt 
ourselves ? 

No doubt it must be confessed^ of all poiKli^ 
cal situations, that, which renders the nudnte^ 
nance of order in debates most difficult, is the 
combination of a ministry subject to the captiefll 
of an ignonmt and passionate majonty, with ui 
opposition too far from hoaaogeneons in ita atrac'- 
ture, and possessim^ too little cfaasiee of attaansoii; 
power, to be wiUing to impose on itself a ragnlat 
discijifdine tinder leaders acknowledged as saeb. 
But, admitting this indisputable £u!t, w4 most 
also allow, that our parliamentary ednitalien is 
stiQ in a state of the grdatast imperfection^ and 
that thel^rma hitherto adapted by our asaemUiea 
<^ose u almost inviisetble obstscle to A» pro^ 
gress, which we might make in this respect*. 

Westminister and its two spacious edifieea are 
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to England, what the Forum and the Capitol were 
to Rome. The traditions of the past in all their ma- 
gic, the interests of the present in all their vigour, 
are concentrated there. There repose the ashes of 
heroes and poets: there a new generation is 
rising, to supply their place at some future day : 
there the superior courts pronounce their decrees, 
and the parliament rules the fate of England and 
of the world . The imagination, as well as the eye, 
is incessantly drawn toward those monumeiits 
filled with the memorials of history, and even the 
power of habit is unable to weaken the respect 
and' emotion we feel on approaiching them. 
- We traverse the vast hall in which the house of 
^rds assembles, when it sits as a court of justice 
m trials, by impeachment. There Strafford was 
condemned : there Charles I. heard sentence passed 
upon him : there but the other day the eloquence 
of Burke and of Whitbread thundered against 
Hastings, and against lord Melville. This hall 
is ! constantly open to the public : it selves as an 
ante-chamber to the three courts of justice that 
open into it. Its majesty is degraded by no modem 
decoration:* the ceiling, though of wood, has 
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always been repaired in tbee Gothic style, and 
strictly retains its character. 

From this hall a very plain staircase leads to 
the lobby of the house of commons, a small rooiii 
wholly devoid of ornament, in which meet indis- 
criminately members of parliament going in or 
out, men of business who come to inquire the 
fate of a bill, or to catch members as they pass, 
and request them to frank letters, idlers, curious 
persons, and even sellers of oranges; for to the 
orators of the English parliament oranges supply 
tlie place of the sugared water of ours. To this 
lobby the majority or minority retires, when a 
division on a question takes place, and the votes 
are counted : and here the unfortunate Percival 
fell by the hand of an assassin. 

Two old men in plain black coats, sitting on 
wooden stools on each side of the door, are the 
sole guards of this house of commons, the power 
of which embrace? both hemispheres. - No bayonet 
appears to ofiend the eye; and the idea of a pre- 
sident marching by sound of drum would appear 
ridiculous to those, whom it did not shock as 
unconstitutional. The pompous introduction of 
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our ministers ^vrould atem e()iidly strange. Tkt 
speaker, as the official repicMutattTe of the ]»» 
Tilege» of the house^ is the ovif penAn whose 
OBtmnee is accompanied with aiiy ttiatuaxfi he 
1ft preceded by the seigeaut at anas and thsr 
mace^ and followed by the tYain^beoier^ s op yor tii ^ 
the skirt of his robe, an office not reckoned in tike 
number et sinecures^ though this is the only duty, 
I believe, attached to it. 

Nothing IB more atrange and unexpected than 
the appearance of the interior of the bouse of 
coipmons ; nothing at first sight so little answer* 
ing to s^ the records of lastory, to all the imagea 
of greatness and majesty, with which the inind 
hels as it were intoxicated, whcsi you first erase 
the threshold. The chamber is saiall, aikd with* 
out decoration : yon see neither gold, nor marble, 
nor tapestry ; nothing but wainscot and tootches 
of oak, of that sturdy oak, to which the people of 
England have so often been compared* 

On the benches on either hand deputies in 
boots, with a whip in the han<^ and often even 
with their hats on their heads, sit or loll at their 
ease, reading a newapaper, conversing wkh their 
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i)«Aghbowr«9 or sleepiDg, while th»y "vrait €or a, 
debate to interest or amuse them. At the first 
sight of such an assembly, a superficial observer 
would be tempt^ to imagine himself amoxiig a 
club of republicans: but on a closer view> we 
shall soon discover in this familiarity itself a re- 
finement of aristocracy, from which pride is not 
excluded. What need is there of restraint among 
gentlem^i? why make a display of politeness 
among people of quality, all equally assured ci, 
the liberality of their education, and the elegance 
of their manners ? Why bind themselves down to 
a studied dignity, when with a single word they 
CSA make all the. majesty of parliament appear, 
and display the fonnidable apparatus of its power? 
Such, I believe, is the bottom of their hearts, and 
the true explanatioii c^ the apparent familiarity 
in tb» home of commons. 

* 

. Amid this absence of restraint, certain points 
of parliamentary civility never fail to be strictly 
observed ; and no reproach is more sensibly fidt 
than that of having been guilty of some unpariia- 
mentary expression or proceeding. Thus in many 
a drawing-room not a few persons are to be found,. 
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who would rather be accused of a ' breach of 
mprality^ than of having sinned against the man- 
ners of the world. • 

The grave dress of the speaker forms a strange 
contrast with the* simple coats, surtouts, or hunt* 
ing jackets, of the members. His black gown, 
atnd the enormous wig- that covers his head, re- 
mind the house as well as himself, that he is a 
judge,^ and a judge against whose decrees there, 
is no appeal : every member respects himself in 
him, and the words order, order, uttered in a low 
voice, are sufficient from him to obtain i^ilence, 
and to put an end to all interruption. The ser-^ 
geant at aims, in a. court dress,. and with a sword 
by his s|de, sits near the bar. His dress is repre- 
sentative of urbanity, as his office is of power. 
Finally, the gold mace, surmounted by a crown, 
the symbol of the imperial sway of parliament, 
which lies on the table. as long as the speaker is 
in the chair, is like a sleeping lion, terrible if 

roused. 

* « » ' » • 

* In England judges and counseUors, when in the cpurto, 
wear wigs, the size and form of which yary according to their 
diflferent ranks. 
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If you doubt, whether this absence of restraint 
among the members be merely one of ^the modes 
of aristocracy, follow the same orators to any 
other public meeting, an assembly of the people 
at large or of burgesses, and you will see them 
as prodigal of the formalities of respect and mo- 
desty, as they are plain and sometimes rude in 
their manners and speech in thehouseiof commons* 
Why is this? Because in the one case politeness^ 
in the other fiauniliarity, is a mark of rank. ! 

1 have never crossed the Atlantic: but men^ 
who have been ^so fortunate as to be present at 
meetings' of congress at Washington, have assured 
me, that they found there less ease and more 
dignity, than in the English house of commons^ 
This I should have expected. The American M- 
presentatives feel themsdves constantly in pre- 
sence of the people, who are their judges, and 
who alone have made them what they are: the 
members of parliament^ always certain of being 
elected by right of birth or right of conquest, are 
a little ' like the kings of legitimacy, whose plea- 
sure it is, to hold their power only from God and 
their swof ds, and to be accountable to no person. ^ 



1 m. wkkb tiir eootwoii* mtet» its ar-* 
and ite diBientt0ja»» Inay be xeckofli^ 
mthomt aay paradox among the happy i^cum<> 
^it^ane^B, that bai^ ocmcunred in the derilopemeitt 
«f the repRsentatire gorernnieilt in England. 
m ihi» I thiid: yoa will be convinced, when you 
cart your eye on the plan of it subj^nned to my 
letter: and a few remarks will make you sensible 
etf* the advantages^ which it potisesaes over our 
Italls^ copied from the theatres of the Greeks, 
ned over thai tribune, an actual bastioB fianked 
m& two curtains, to which our deputies rush 
aa to an assault^ and where they fight a& in a 
bteach* 

. Tbeformof tharo(»n is an ob)ong square. The 
seat of the speaker occupses the eodbremity op- 
posite the enftraoce. Befeve it a latge teibte h 
pbced, at which sit two eleds$ im blaek gowns. 
Oil this table, the bilk, petitionsy and all oCher 
parliansi^ary papers are laid. On the rigbl hand 
ef the speaker and en the kfit are five rows of 
Iieitc^es, Iho^e of the treHu:ry and of the eppo^ 
Mlfoii. The%)eaders of each piahnx usually take 
tbeir seats oiai the hraer bench near the laM^. thtii 



they may man «i$Uy ccwfiiitt tlw ptpen rdtling 
to the subject ia debate. Heie Pitt and Fox 
wtte seated ; hete Canniiig and Brougham &ce 
each atfaitf. Thus the breadth of the tal>le is tlw 
ooly intenral, that sepaiates tiie imsistear horn 
the leadefB of the opposition : and ia the contest^ 
each of the antagonists is aide to note^ not ^nly 
dU the inflexions of his adrersary's voice, bnt 
eren Ite lightest movements of his featuses« 
Need I say how mnch of* natnie^ of interest, and 
of life, this single circnmstamce imparts to the 
debate! 

The simplest intefpeSation mddiessed to a ml^ 
inster from the snmmit of die tribune assmoeies the 
air of a defiance, or a dedaratkm of war. The 
same queatkm pat jast at hand, from one side of 
tiie table to the other, ,has the easy character of 
ooATawation, and prodaces a frank and familiar 
nnswer, that smooths many a difficulty in acoaple 
of words. 

The foendies of whtdii I have spi^en are not 
svfficieat to aocdmmodate all the members of the 
boase^ whmi it is full; aftd the deficiency is sup* 
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plied by a gallery above^ where those members 
si t/who cannot find' rootn below* 

On the right and left of the door, without the 
bar, are two galleries with seats rising above (me 
another, appropriated to peers and their soiis, 
masters in chancery performing the office of mes-^ 
sengers of state, and such strangers as the speaker 
thinks fit to permit to be presentrwithin the room 
itself. Over these seats is the public gallery, 
which' will not contain, I believe, more than a 
hundred and fifty persons. 

The confined dimensions of the room, and the 
small number of spectators, are likewise fortunate 
circumstances, to which I request your attention. 
It allows the persons who speak to be heard^ 
without altering the natural intonation of their 
voice; and thus excludes both theatrical swell 
and the appeal to the passions of the multitude: 
rocks which our tribune, our amphitheatres, and 
our galleries often render very difficult to avoid. 

The members speak standing in4heir places. 
The speaker gives them permission by calling oa 
them by name. When two members rise to^ 
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gether/idie speaker or the house ctecidra which 
shall have the priority. But an instance scarcely 
ever occurs, in which this point is disputed. The 
siniple feeling of propriety instantly points out to 
the houise, and tor the parties themselves, which^ 
ought to have the (reference. If it be a question 
^ general policy, precedence is naturally given 
to the most distinguished talents: if some parti- 
cular subject, the priority will be ceded to Urn 
whose station, connections, or studies, enable 
him td ihrow most light on the discussion. Far 
from being set aside, i^uch a man is invited tQ< 
eome forward; and, even if he be little accus- 
tomed to speak, he is listened to attentively, as- 
long as he has facts to produce. 

The certainty of being heaid, if a man rise to 
speak, prevents all apprehension on this score ; 
it contributes powerfully to the maintenance of 
order, and thus renders the progress of a debate 
much more rapfd, though it is left to die a natural 
death, without arbitrarily interrupting a speaker^ 
as with us, by voting to close it [par un vatede 
cldture]. If, when the house is tired, clattering 
with the feet, low murmurs, and cries of ** ques* 

u 
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tion^ question'' be hetrd, IliesB are only nfl»if^ 
toms of impatieBoe not possible \q he avoids : 
but the majovity neTer says to tbe. oppositira^ 
<^ y<m shall (ot only submit to pur Atrength, but 
we will not even hear your reasons*" This^ how^ 
erer^ is the plain meaning of our votes of closing 
the debate^ by which, in our houses, the stronger 
party imposes sileaee on the upaority* 

I^must call your attention to two practices ^f 
the house of commons, fiiyolous in appearance, 
yet of the highest importance in regard to the 
debates* The first is ths^t of addressing th^ 
speaker, instead of the house, or of the member 
answered.''^ The next, that of n^ver mentioning 
a member by name^ 

The ficst of these custops is no doubt a ficMon, 
bot a fiction acknewledgedi to be so esscmtifd to 



* If Ae upper l^oua^, every persoi^ who speaks addresses 
himself to the whole house^ using the phrase my lords; be- 
cause the lord chancellor^ who presides^ being one rof the 
mJsilHry, Md therefore ^|ikHe4 on to take anactive part in the 
debates,, is not looked upon as an impartial person^ and, as we 
may say, an abstract being, like the speaker of the bouse of 
cottMons. This is a dulaii^liQn 9f ve9i\^limj* 
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the nmntenance of order, that its observance Is 
cairied almost to pedantry. Thus, if an opposi^ 
Hum member be on hk legs, and speakings sboald 
a member, who is in the habit of sitting by hh 
Me, but on his right hand, and consequently 
nearer the speaker^ enter the house, he will not 
go straight to his seat, but will walk toward th^ 

tmasury benches, go round behind the speaket^s 

« 

ehair, and return to his seat by this circuitothSi 
eeurse, rather than pass between the speaker and 
the member who is supposed to be addressing 
him. It would be the same, if a ministerial 
member entered while one of his colleagues was 
fluking; he would walk along the opposition 
side, and return to that of the treasury, after 
having passed round the president's chair; thus 
acting in conformity to the same principle of 
politeness m would not permit any one to pass 
between two persons conversing together in a 
drawing-room. And though, in fact, the minister 
and the opposition member are the true interio- 
eutoTS, the fiction is superior to the reality : you 
may pass between them without impropriety; 
bfrt it wouM be a breach of good manners to pass 

u2 
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.between the member speaking and the speaker 
of the housfe, who is perhaps at the time busied 
<m something very different from the member's 
iSpeech. 

Reflecting on this fiction» which appears whim- 
sical at first sight, we shall find it bottomed on a 
very just and nice observation of the laws of the 
human mind. A man has only to consult his 
own feelings, to perceive that an address in the 
second person, as — you have said — you have 
done — your assertions — your conduct — your 
schemes — , puts our self-love more on ks guards 
and more powerfully excites our irritability, than 
an indirect answer addressed to an impartial pre- 
sident, whose aspect alone is sufficient to remind 
us of the bounds, that are not to be passed in a 
debate. This form of discussion admits the 
employment of much more energetic language, 
without any fear of exciting the passions. A 
man will patiently hear his words and actions 
censured or even ridiculed^ when his adversary 
attacks him as ihc honourable member on the other 
^ide of the house ; but he would feel his vanity 
wounded, or his jbionour offended, if the same 
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words were addressed directly to himself, and in 
the second person. 

The other rule, of which I liave spoken, ti^at of 
never designating a member by his name, pro- 
ceeds from the same principle. Any one who 
should infringe this ^ rule, would be immediately 
vcalled to order, and reminded of the impropriety 
by a general nuirmnr : but it is becoitfe iso fami^ 
liar to all, tibat an instance of deviation froin it 
scarcely ever occurs, even amid the warmest 
deb?Lte. . 

Neither are the denominations, by which a 
member is. designated in debate, destitute of im- 
portance. Sometimes it is simj^ly by the name 
of the town or county he represents ; and by 
thus identifying a member with his constituents, 
the ties that unite them are drawn closer. " The 
honourable member for Durham^ for Winchelsea, 
for Liverpool, for Westminster," becomes a syno- 
ntme for Lambton, Brougham, Huskisson, or sir 
Francis Burdett. Sometimes it is by his title, as 
^' the noble lord opposite, or by my side:" or by 
his office, ^' the right honourable secretary of 
state," or merely ^' the right honourable gentle- 
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into/' Yon dre aware» Ihkt Hie- €pillietx)f- fight 
honourable is applied particular y to iMHiben' <f f 
!lhf ^rlvy couQci), Al othet tiiies ii k by the 
^naliti^s natuyally Mtiribed io a certabi ' peofes- 
fim, M '^ tbe galUat offieec^" apeaifiiiig of a n^ii- 
KS]F m^o; *' tbe karaed counieUar^ tn? sergiAaiity'' 
^ «fi a ktwy w. If Sid w1» speaki^ M of tkd same 
f)K^sifaoii« h»¥rilt a^d t^ tlw epitbetf tibat of ^^ my 
firiaod/' even vph^a epeakiagof a person of tbe 
^ppq(»te party. Thus th^ attomoy-^nidra) wiU 
style Mr. Scarlett, or Mr. Brougham, *' my ho- 
Ao«rable and learned fria&d;" because a simU^ty 
of; profession establishes a taauSiBx^j: ^ inter- 
x^urse belwe^n ihem» whidt it is pr<ssumed a 
diffcr^ce in politiQal opiniop. ouf^t iw>tto intti- 
rupt. It sufficea to raad the I^g^tf h ne^wUpafMss 
t9 perceive ta wbat degree ^ia podiaiat^taty 
politenessy when it hw bacoma an csrtabUshed 
«Qstom» and hw notluag €£ stfactatiyoa m it; iassh 
parta dignity and d^eganee to debates, cnrea tm 
the }»M% interesting KUrbj^iSti;.^ 

Not only ^re written afMyephf a profaibite& in 
the house of cocBiiKmss iMt untteroiful ridicule 
would be applied tot any supplied ta |»e leaned 






hf hxmt^ %fxi. m thin. Ahei IttweiB could not be 
4eoQit€^4 Oiators who epeak imm aiBmorj.cire 
like F^it-Jebth whdt thty kmlv beat ia the be^ 
gkibiog ( as tbey ptooded, tbeir confideiice dimi- 
^khes, wd their delivery: becomes low and quh 
kkotonous. They who speak jezteiapore^ on the 
ooQirary, beoome sinimated as tbey penetrate 
Iwre deeply into their aubject ; and aeqnirei to^ 
wnrd the coikcluaion of tbeir speedi, that fooHity 
of elocution which is sometimes wanting to them 
at the odmmencecMnt* 

This prohibition of written sfieeches is of suck 
eonstituttcmal importance^ thati as long.ns it is 
ndadopt^d in dnr chandiera^ wfe oawBOt be sieLid tq 
have really entmed into the r^pres^itatif e dys*^ 
tem ; and to have passed the btmrier that sepa^ 
rates governments of Uie old feshioui in wbiob 
ihA deliberative assembly is i met^ ^foiewai ei-^ 
erescenoe, from tkdse . in which it disiindseft tbo 
intaiests wd directs the affairs of the eountryv 

The first quality the !l^gUsh seek m aA ^^toTi 
the first obaiMteristic by whi$^ they reec^ise 
the statesman^ is that of being what they call » 
good debater; that ie to say^ always r^ady to 
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answer the arguments of an opponent^and capable 
of bringing forward bis own ideas, not only in the 
order in which he has digested them, but in what- 
ever manner the course of the debate may require. 
And in fact, to write well on a quia»tion, it may 
be sufficient to have studied . it in one point of 
view : to speak well on it, requires . to have 
turned it every way, and examined it ;Under^ all 
its aspects. In on,e of the systems the style pre- 
dominates, in. the other the argument :- on one 
side is pedantry and lifelessness, on the 4>ther 
simplicity and animation. 

Written speeches, beside the inconveniences 
peculiar to them; have also that of falsifying the 
style of the doquence of those orators themselves, 
who have a copious flow of language, by comr 
polling them as it were to pay more attention to 
the manner than the matter; for the ear of the 
public being accustomed to the academical cor- 
rectness of written s^peeches, it requires the same 
regularity from such as speak extempore, and 
wonders at the least hesitation, at the slightest 
pause. In England they are not so rigid: an 
orator is allowed to correct himself, to reflect, to 
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inedita;te..a moment on his ideas; aiotd. all that 
stiictness of examination^ which with us is applied 
to the style^ is employed there on the facts and 
aiguments. In . the parliament I have seen, a 
speaker listened to. with delight, irhose delivery, 
was painful, who hesitated, who at times could 
witii difficulty find an expression corresponding 
to hk thoughts, but whose captivating. eloquence 
also flowed at times like a torrent ; and, in the 
same sitting, a speech of the purest language, 
delivered with elegant facility, jBXcited only 
weariness. 

But is it just, you will say, to make the talent 
of 4ipeaking extempore the first condition, and 
dnequ& nan, of a legislative career? May it not 
happen, that a representative, endowed with all 
the other qualities 4hat form the statesman and 
politician, is deficient in this alqne, and that his 
country is injured by being deprived of the assist- 
ance of his talents ?* May it not happen too, that. 



* On liiis point I have beard. adduced the example. of the 
orator^ yrho, in thi» very -session, has commanded the admira* 
tion of attentive France by a .written speech. But^ if on a 
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ill ^erttdn circttmsttinoei^ a pdrtioular meiftbejlr or 
a minister^ eveti potoeMisg ihm talent of spetkmgp 
may think it incumbcklt.oii him to guard against 
ttie possihSity df any impradent expresnons^ tiiat 
ia%ht escape him ia the warmth of an eztedipo^ 
tsaty speech? Gertaiiily^ what you h^re suppose 
may occur : and it is equall jr posdible^ that a 
mi^trafe, etodued with tegacity ahd patience 
iiQufurmotmtablei but hard df bearing, Would diii« 
cera the truth better iu a iftrrittea atat^meiit, thfm 
by a public pleading with coAfroiitlittoii of wil<* 
nesses. Tet what lawyer, worthy of the liame^ 
would hesitate in the present day betwe^ tiie 
decret jftodesB and the oral debate^ batw6ea ixM 
by jury AUd the dwksotne eode^ that Charies V* 
bequeathed to Europe ? General laws ftre not ta 
be framed^ to me6t such rate etc6ptiomk< AxA 
as to the being huttied away in the tril^ftnei 



^ ^ ^w, .■s.-WW.^|«..>t^A t L i t.A^ 



question of deep reli^oiis and political philosophy, when the 
truth had no chance of being triumphant by discussion, a sage 
thought it his duty to engruTe as it were on brass his solemn 
protest, does it follow that he woidd hHv^ spoken with less 
talent tfian he wrote? AiteUffedly not, aa4 his tegislaliys 
oareer has evinced the cenlrary. 
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which is dreaded, I see in it, on the contrary, 
one of the greatest benefits of extemporary 
speaking, one of its noblest and most advan- 
tageous moral consequences. Under the influ*- 
ence of its magic power, the dissembler is impel* 
led to frankness, the cold heart finds something 
of a generous inspiration, and vanity itself some- 
times supplies the place of emotion in minds 
dried up by selfishness. 

' With regatd to extemporary speakings we want 
nothing but the will to attain excellence. No 
liatibn in Diirope has sudi a natural aptitude to 
thb art of oratory. I call to witness the transk 
cendant talents, that ten years of a rery imper^ 
feet represen£atite government have already miH 
Mded in a <ihamber^ composed of deputies whose 
ng6 at a medium is fifty-five. The annals even of 
the Soritish parliament furnish few debates com*** 
parable to the diseusaabn of the law respectiiig 
the press, ixt the session of 1819. 
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Coniifiiiation of the preceding. — The House of Peers. 

The room in which the peers meet is more spa- 
cious and more ornamented than that of the comn 
mons. It is an oblong sqnare; one of the ends of 
which is occupied by the royal throne; and at the 
ether/ below the bar, is the space reserved for the 
public. Here the members of the house of com- 
mons, with the speaker at their head, stand un-^ 
covered to hear the .king's speech. At this bar 
also the counsellors and their clients place them- 
selves, when the house is supposed to sit as a 
court of appeal. . I say supposed, for in this case 
the lord chancellor is the only real judge, even 
when the appeal is from himself, as presiding in the 
the court of chancery, to himself, as presiding in 
the house of lords. The two peers taking a nap 
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during the pleadings are there merely for fond 
sake.* 

I have asked myself on this occasion what 
would take place, if a few young lords, from a 
spirit of opposition, or even as a party of pleasure, 
should come unexpectedly to constitute a ma- 
jority against the grave opinion of the chancellor. 
The answer ii^ in the empire of habit and of good 
sense. But the same sentiment of propriety^ 
which in civil causes would keep away from 
judicial debates peers not familiar with legal 
studies, would call them thither on the contrary; 
if some subject of general interest were to be dis* 
cussed, or some serious cause of complaint against 
the chancellor in the first instance. 

The throne is separated from the seats occupied 
by the peers by a little partition breast-high. On 
the right hand are the benches of the bishops, 
beyond them those of the ministry ; on the left 
hand those of the opposition. On common 
occasions the peers of the blood royal have no 



* There must be at least three members present to give 
judgment 
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fifUfe ^sqticttlarly awigQed tbe^s eacla siitiDg 
among his political friends : the duke of York oa 
the Bide o( the ministry* to which he belongs ; the 
duke of Sussiex with the opposition. 
, The woolsack* on which the chancellor sits^ is 
pncisely what its name impUes, a large bag of 
WQoK covered with red cloth, without any kind d 
back tolean against; and such is the minute respect 
paid to ancient customs in the slightest things, that 
th^.preMiit dbaneeUor, a man near eighty years of 
^fi^hmMed more thanseveayears on the question, 
iwhether he should allow a cuihion to be brought 
him, when the sitting was too long and fatiguing. 

When a messenger from the commons is «m« 
nounced, as bringing to the upper house bills 
parsed by the other branch of the legisli^ture, the 
chancellet nses, and goes to the bar, c^tying 
Uk hia band a bag of red vehret embroidered with 
gold^ itoto which the messenger from the CQSttnu»kS 
l^ta the first bilU with which the ^^anoeUor 
xetums, to deposit it in its place. He thien go^ 
to fetch a second, a third, a fourth, making as 
many journeys as there are biUs, instead of taking 
them all at once. To each of these procesaioiks 



of tbe ehaacellor is aUaehedl a f^e of ten ^uineaR, 
when it k a private l>ijii ; aii4 tbe^e f^es form no 
inconaiderahk |KH?tiQO of the (^ual profits of th^ 
office. Malicious observers say, that it is not 
impossible, to see by the chancellor's cpuntenance^ 
whether the bill be of the private kind, or per*' 
tain to the public cos^cerns of the state. 

To introduce such c^emonies where they are 
unknown, would be as absurd as peurile; and 
even in a country where they have long existed 
it wQ»ld not be easy to justify t^em in the eyes 
of reason^ However, wb^a they affect no serious 
interests, and do not retard the progress of busi- 
ness, <liey may please some people's minds, by 
eonnecting the present with the remembrances of 
another age. 

Women are wholly e^^cluded from the sit- 
tings, of the house ol commons. No exception i$ 
allowed to this rule» but for pQucesses of thq 
Uood, and ladies aeeompanying them* Except 
this very rare instance^ it is only disguised as a 
man, that a woman can go to hear her husband 
or brother speak. In the house of lords they 
enjoy a little more indulgence : th^y sometimes 
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obtain permission to be present' belmid the hang^^ 
ings that surround the throne, i even: r«cdUeci a 
legislative question, oh Which the' soiidtations of 
some ladies of high rank had exerttd so much 
influence, fhat> in coming to hear the debates, 
they seemed less like simple spectators/ than 
generals of an army following with their' eyes a 
battle, of which they had trlaced the platev This 
however is only an irregularity, from rwfaich no 
inference is to be drawn ; but it struck nie^the 
more, as I should have thought it- ineompatrble 
with the political practices of the English; 
' In general the forms of deliberatim. are the 
same in the house of lords as in' the hoiuse of 
commons; or at least the differences are>notsa 
important as to be worth reciting. 

What eminently distinguishes die parliamentary 
speakers of our day consists in the simplicity and 
correctness of their reasoning. I spoke to you 
in my early letters of the propensity the English 
have, to confine all qiiesticms within the temperate 
circle of practical ideas immediately applicable to* 
the interests of their country. It is of late more^ 
Especially, that this tendency of town's niinds haa 
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beconte evident. When lord Chatham held the 
«ceptre <)f the parliament, and till neat the eom*- 
men cement of the American war, the character of 
jyolitical eloquence in England more resemTi)led 
what it is with us. Quotations from Locke 
abounded te the speeches of that period, in Which 
we -dftett fitrd political questions connected with 
the general ptihciples -of moral philosophy. 

In the following generation the fashion iiad 
undergone a change: and during the reign of 
Pitt, Fox, and the great orators wlio ate still 
distinguished under the name of the race of giants, 
we see men's minds gradually declaring more and 
more against all emphasis in deliveiy, and meta- 
physical flights in argument. The general feeling 
was so decided in this respeet, that even the 
talents of Burke could not surmount it. When 
he rose to speak, every ofte was for retiring, to 
such a degree that he got the nick-nanre of the 
dinmr bell; and some of his discourses most ad- 
mired in print were delivered in m empty house. 

On considering the actual composition of the 
parliament, we shall find, I believe, that, by the 
side of a few men of talent^ who will bear a com- 
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parisQn with the greatest models, are a iwiober 
possessed of just notions, and practical knowledge, 
which render it on the whole superior to any 
ef its predecessors. It is only on matten$ of 
public eqonomy however, that this superiority is 
incontestable. When we enter a loftier sphere, 
we are sometimes painfully affected by something 
narrow in its notions, and incomplete in its reason- 
ing. It is impossible not to remark this in the 
debates relating to the religious and political 
organization of Ireland. The questions in general 
are neither attacked nor defended on a field suffi- 
ciently large ; and we are astonished not to find 
in thq discussion either the reflections or the ex- 
amples, that would throw the greatest light on it. 
When the object is merely to improve the in- 
ternal administration of ^ country, where the 
great bases of liberty and justice are already 
secured, undoubtedly we cannot go straight 
forward to the fact : bqt when, as in Ireland, the 
social system it|elf is to be remoulded, how can 
we avoid tracing it up to its source? The solu- 
tions that are not afforded by history must be 
discovered by reason. 
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Wlttt, in my eyes at least, gives the parlia<» 
mentary debates an incompv^tble attraction, m 
Jess the extent and loftiness of the ideas produoed, 
than the manly simplicity of form their eloquence 
assumes* Tranquil in the feeling of their mond 
dignity^ the orators never think of putting on a 
borrowed grandeur : the style of speaking is easy i 
pleasantry, far from being rejected, is favourably 
received : allusions to the national literature, or 
to the models of Rome and Athens, lend a charm 
and colouring to subjects sometimes dry in them* 
selves ; and quotations of the ancients have nothing 
pedantic amid an audience to which the slightest 
^shades of the classical languages are familiar* 

An opposition member one day, attacking the 
government on the profusion of its expenditure^ 
quoted the phrase of Cicero : Optimum vecUgal 
est parcimonia : but, mistaking the Latin prosody^ 
he pronounced it vectigai, making a long syllable 
short. *' Vectigal" said the minister (I think it 
was lord North) ; contenting himself, by way of 
jsmswer, with restoring the quantity, which his 
opponent had mutilated; and the jest was. la^ 
stantly relished by th^ whole house. 

X 2 
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' Pox quoted the verses of Homer and Sophocles, 
with which his surprising memory was enriched, 
certain of being understood by bis hearers ; and 
tfaoQgfa this practice is now out of fsishion, to have 
studied ancient literature, to be a good scholar, 
is still one of the essential conditions for shining 
in parliament. 

In comparing the two branches of the English 
legislature, and reflecting on the talents of the 
first order included in the house of lords, I have 
often been surprised, that the debates of this 
house are not so interesting as those of the con> 
mons ; and that, except on extraordinary occa- 
sions, they are in some measure cold and languid. 
It may be said, no doubt, that, as most bills 
originate in the lower ho^ise, the first and liveliest 
interest is exhausted, when they arrive at the 
house of peers : but on the other hand, the votes 
of this house have all the importance of a deci- 
sion after an appeal from an inferior court. I 
conceive therefore, that we must seek for othw 
causes of a phenomenon, that may justly excite 
surprise. If I were called upon to point them 
out, perhaps i should find two; one phydcal, 
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and secondary, in the disproportion between the 
extent of the house, and the small, number of 
peers in the habit of attending it : the other more 
important, and more general, in the progressive 
weakening, that the aristocratic principle expe- 
riences throughout the world. Even in England, 
where venerable trunks ajre yet standing, their 
vital strength gradually disappears, and the sap 
of the imagination takes another course. 
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Th€ fiimr$4 of kgislative Debates itf France and 

England compared, 

Jn my last letter but one, I observed, that, notr 
withstanding the numerous precautions, with 
which the deliberations of the English parliament 
are surrounded, business proceeds with incom- 
parably greater rapidity than ii^ pur chambers, 
though the laws are subjected only to a sin* 
l^le discussion in these. The fact has no need 
of proof, but it requires explanation. To find 
this, without dwelling too much on questions of 
regulation, let us follow a law proposed in the 
principal phases pf its discussion; and give an 
Recount pf the manner, in which the business is 
conducted in France and in England** 

* Two works should be constantly under the eye of those, 
who engage in the important question of regulating delibaratiye 
issemblies ; one, very ably translated into Fren9h by M^ 
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The aittmgs of onr chamber of deputies open 
with readiDgf the minutes of the preceding day : 
and these minutes contain an analysts of every 
Speech, instead of being confined, like the journals 
of the house of commons, to the results of the- 
deliberations> and the acts that may constitute 
the law. Here we have a double loss of time, 
first in the useless prolixity of what is read, and 
next because a punctilious self-regard, finding the 



Kcbon, is th« Pailiameatuy Manoal of Mr. Jefferson. This 
is a sununsty of English experience sanctioned by American 
sagacity. Ilie other is the Toeffj^ da AiUniblies I£gixbtivttr 
a work, in which M. Dumont has displ^ed the most philoso-, 
phic argaments in the most sprightly manner. We there find* 
the regutatioDs drM*n «p by the sDlhor for the representative 
councU of the republic of Oenera. These are founded on the 
practices of the English parliament, with some improrementa 
in cert^ particnlats. On presenting this work to the coancti, 
of which be is a raenber, he adopted the ifigeaiotts idea of 
requesting, that it should he subjected to the forms of delibe- 
ration traced out in it ; in other words, that in (Hscu^ng tin 
plan, it should be taken as already adopted. The trial was a» 
satiBfactory, that the regulations, which were unanimoosly 
adopted at once, are become 
Geneva. They are feUoWed in 
meedngs to which the spirit of i 
practice has introduced into the 
promptness and regnlarity. 
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secretaries have badly expressed its tktouglxta, is 
sufficient to produce a debate on a siogfle word, 
while the order of the day stands stilL But this 
is. not the least inconvenience of these analyses : 
for. lastidioas in times of tnuu^uillity, thej; would 
become dangerous in a period of disturbance or 
revolution. When the public pafea^ give aa 
account of the debates, it is at the risk and peril 
of the editors: the deputies, always have it in 
their power, to disavow what is printed in their 
names. But minutes approved by the chamber 
acquire an official character ; and every orator is 
presumed to adopt eren the slightest expressicffis 
that are ascribed to him. Every deputy sus- 
pected by the dontijaaat Action would hsre have 
his indictment prepared before-hand : it would be 
an arsenal, where the strongest would find wea- 
pons ready forged, to crush the minority. 

]rt from the committee of 
two, three oratoxs in suc- 
ibnne, and set forth,, that 
1 pennission ta marry his 
lother desires a tax on use- 
i imparts to the chamber a 
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new plau of adcainistration and finance, and that 
theje is something good in his ideas; that a fourth 
is desirous of obtaining the riband of the legion of 
honour; that a fifth proposes to decree the sur- 
name of wH^belaved, to the late king, on which the 
cooKBittee grav^y demaads passing to the order 
of the day, bocauae. his majesty has already re* 
ceived from his people that of desired. And the 
most sprightly of nations, the most sensible to the 
slightest sbadeis of the ridicuJous, has been listen- 
iu§ patiently for ten years to such paltry things^ 
without reflecting;^, that human life is too short, 
thus to wasti^ the time of a deliberative assembly. 
When the subject of a petition is more serious, 
the consequences of our system are scarcely more 
satisfactory; for referring them to the ministers, 
depositing them in the office of information, 
and passing to the order of the day, are only 
^three kinds, of death to. the petition, more or less 
honourable^ 

Would you propose then, you will say, to sup- 
^x^M the: right of petition, as( it is exercised in 
France? Assuredly no. As long as the right of 
proposing laws is withheld from the chambers, at 
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is better to give it indiscriminately to all who 
c&oose to pnt a petition into the post-office^ t£tan 
tor deprive tibe citizens of all means of defmanding" 
them : but^ what reason points' oat would he, to 
gfre this right to the chambers^ on which it has^ 
devolved by all the rules of common sense, and to 
make the deputiies the organs of the wishes of th^ 
citizens. 

This is in fact what takes place in England. 
Every petition must be presented by a member^ 
who may make it th6 subject of a motion^ or lay 
it on the table and! merely deske it to be read» 
according to circumstances. Thus t^ houses are 
guarded against frivolous and intemperate peti- 
tions, and just claims are sure of finding advocates. 
Farther^ it is by no means presumed, that the pe- 
titioners have a right to cause the pariiament to de- 
liberate on the subject of their demand : the peti- 
tion is considered only as the ground of the motion 
made by this or that member, to whom alone it 
belongs to commence any proceeding on it : and 
thus, as I have said before, the true meaning to be 
attached to the right of petitioning in England is 
that of meeting to deliberate on grievances, which 
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persoru may be desirous of laying: before parlia- 
ment or the king. 

(Collective petitions, proceeding from a body trf" 
mea, or from a county, which are rejected by our 
laws, are those on the ccmtrary, which the English 
value most, as they express the opinion of num- 
Iters: and it is seldom, that a measure of any 
importance is adopted by parliament, without its 
being u^d and encouraged, if not compelled to 
it, by the number and unanimity of petitions pre- 
setated. We then see members arrive bending; 
under the weight of those with which they are 
loaded ; andf dropping at the door a vast roll, one 
of the ends of #hich they hold in the hand, they 
proceed up to the table, spreading before the eyes* 
of the house the long strip of piU'chment, coT«'ed' 
with fifty or sixty thousand signatures. This is 
a kind of pleasantry sani 
also the practice for A 
petition, to seat himse 
while it is reading. This 
strange approximations, 
seen sir Francis Burdett 
reagb, and Mr. Hume b; 
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But let us return to the course; of our proposi- 
tions of laws. A communication from the govern- 
ment is announced. The door opens, and a 
minister, or a commissioner from the king, comes 
forward, preceded by two tipstaves, ascends the^ 
tribune, and reads a long exposition of motives, 
precisely resembling the preambles of a rescript cxf 
a, Rom^n emperor : as if, in a finee government,, 
the best explanation of the motives pf a legislative 
measure were not to be found in. the speecjses 
themselves of the authors of it, and tlmr answers 
to the objections of its opponents. Here too is 
ao^ther waste of time. Why deliv^ from the 
tcibune a work composed at leisure^ corrected^ 
uiA written o4t fairly, which it would be so 
natural to seed! at once to the Moniteur, where 
eive^y deputy n»ght read it more at his ease, and 
with moi;e attention? 

I ought also to pMikt out to you from the begin- 
i^ng,, among the principal cauises. oi the slowness 
of our deliberations, this regal initiative; whidb^ 
inspiring the ministers, and almost the king hflna- 
self„ with an aruthor's affection for (he sligtiteat 
particulars in the pcojoct of a law, inducer the 
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goyierntnent orators^ to contend fot mmuti^ of ^oio 
importance, and consider the slightest 'alMiid^ 
ment on a bridge to be bailt, or a tiMrsIx to be 
drained, xts a check on the crown. 

The project of a law is presented : what be^ 
comes of it l^en ? It is sent to the committees* 
These comcnittees, as yon know, are composed 
from the whole chamber, divided by lot into nine 
sections, each of which elects one of the ^nao^is 
of the committee appointed to! examine the pro- 
ject of a law ; and this committee^ in its tQm^ 
selects one of its number to draw up the report. 
Let us stop here a moment, for never did a more 
irrational contrivance fetter the progress, and 
falsify the natural character of a legislative dis-^ 
cussion. 

There seem to be but two modes of deciding a 
question, reason and force. *Out regulation, in 
concert with judge Bridoye, has invented a third, 
which is chance. In fact, it may happen, that 
the distribution of the members in the committee 
is such, as for the opinions of the majority of the 
assembly to be those of the minority in the com- 
mittee ; so that the committee is certain before- 
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bfUQid of ite labours being ia vaio, and that its 
Import .will be rejected at once by the chamber.* 
It may hi^pen too, particularly in a question of 
local interest, that all the deputies acquainted 
with the facts, and capable of elucidating the dis- 
cussion, are concentrated in the same section; so 
that of the nine members of the committee, there 
will only be one who knows any thing of the 
business. 
But what has this committee to do? Has it 
informed, by any preceding debate, of tiie 



* Suppose an assembly composed of 450 members, 242 of 
whom support the ministry, and 208 Tote with the opposition. 
Each of the nine sections will consist of fifty members. Now 
suppose the minority of 208 equally distributed among eight 
sections, it will form a majority in each, and the 242 minis- 
terial votes will be distributed as follows : 

Minority of 24 in each of eight sections - 192 
Unanimity in the ninth - •> . - ^ - 50 

242 
Of nine members of the committee, then the majority will 
nominate only one. 

(This is an extreme and highly improbable case. But it is 
Tery possiUe for the opppsition members to hare a majority 
in fiye of the nine sections, in which case th^y will nominate 
five of the members of the committee, so that the majority of 
the committee will be in » minority in tihe bQuse. 7rO 



i^fficvdties that are to be solved? Is it charge4 
with oae of those particular busiaesses of ixiquiry 
or compositioa, which are better executed rouiMl 
a table covered with greea cloth, thaa amid the 
pa38ioas of the chaoUier ; while, oa the coatrarf^ 
the grand features of a legislative measure eaanojt 
be .decided with advantage, except in a general 
discussion? Has it any power to compel th^e 
appearance of witnesses, and to ascertain facts? 
By no means* What then will it do? It wiH 
meet, talk, be exposed Jto the intrigues of partiep 
and solicitations of the ministry : weeks will pass 
away, before a decisive majority dedares itsedf 
in it : at length it will name a reporter, who, i^ 
a longer or shorter time, in proportion to his 
readiness, will come and present to the chamber 
the result of its labours* And these labours ijdl 
general will be nothing but a collection of general 
positions, in which deputies^ who are stranger^ 
to the point in question, and consequently ought 
to hold their tongues, will have indulged themr 
selves, as an excuse for making a speecL All 
this time the chamber remains idle. 
On the report being presented, there is another 
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waste of time. The deputy presenting it tires 
himself with readings a long abstract, to which no 
one listens, or to which, at least, it is silly to 
listen ; for it would be more rational to employ 
the morning in any thing else, and wait till the 
report is printed, to meditate upon it at letsure. . 
The reading finished, deputies from each side 
rush to the tables to secure the privilege of ispeA- 
ing /or, against, or on the minister's proposal. 
The most nimble, or the most robust, obtain the 
first ranks : others, less fortunate, content tirein- 
selves with a twentieth, tlrirtieth, perhaps a for- 
tieth or fiftieth turn. Do they know what they 
will have to say when then* turn comes ? Can 
tUey tell whether the arguments that recur to 
their minds, will not have been repeated ten times 
over, before it is their turn to speak ? Do they 
know how iar the debates will have changed their 
way of thinking? Not in the least. But no mat- 
ter ; they will have the pleasure of speaking, or 
at least they will have testified their good will : 
and if the closure of the debate prevent their ad- 
mission to the tribune, they will print ;what they 
would have said, or what they might have said. 
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if the discussion had continued till their turn 
came, and their, opinions had remained un- 
changed. 

The general discussion begins ; and now writ- 
ten speeches, placing superior talents and rnedi- 
ocrity on a level, occasion delays without mea* 
sure. A man endued with good sense, but 
destitute of oratorical talents, who, if these 
readings were prohibited, would confine himself 
to giving some useful advice in a few words, as 
the articles came under discussion, cannot resist 
the temptation of seeing in print, in the Moniteur; 
a morsel of his composition, or that of some 
charitable friend. 

Still it would be nothing, if all these speeches 
were read in suitable order: but the custom of 
calling alternately on the orators entered for and 
against the project, and that of allowing the 
ministers to speak whenever they require it, 
frequently give to a debate the most incoherent 
character. 

An orator has written a speech in answer to 
one of those delivered the preceding day: but 
on the following day conkes another, by which 

Y 
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the question is totally altered. What will ouir 
orMor do now ? Will he sacrifice the offspring 
of his lucubrations ? This would be too crtieL 
He will utter a few sentences extempore, to tack 
his discourse well or ill to that preceding it; 
then, drawing his paper out of Ms pocket, he 
Will read Ms reflections, that no l6ngir answer to 
tiny thing, and throw a deadly frigidity over the 
sitting. Another, on the contrary, will offer with 
the utmost simplicity, as an excuse for nt^ 
ascending the tribune, hig having left his cpinkm 
behind him in the drawer of hid bureau, or the 
pocket of his great coat. In trath, I know not 
why we are accused of a turbulent viva<aty : I 
am confounded, on the <»ntrary, at our gravity 
and patience. Never would an assembly of 
Americans or Englishmen be prevailed on to 
listen to such a long series of written disserta- 
tions, the monotony of which is broken only by 
interruptionis and invectives. 

The discussion of the articles immediately fol* 
lows that of the whole of the law, so that these 
two discussions form in reality only one. tHen 
written speeches are less frequent, and the de^ 
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bates become mora animated and mt^^tiQg* 

But hmq^ ariseis another inco^vepieiice. A^er 

speading long days: in useless read|8gfi> '^ \b 

during the fiitting^ and amid the ^Oxm ofrfrri- 

tated passioBs^ that ameadnaents are io 1^ aoor 

jeeiyed on the spur of due mopieiit; whence it 

folLovft, that they ate for the mi)5l;.paFt b^dly 

.contrived^ and as badly drawn up* And» were 

. they not, little would be gained : for the YQtfi 

of the law succeeding to the disojUi$sioi| of the 

articles without any interval, ther0 i$ jiq tiiQe tp 

. /ceil^emplate it as a wliole, and examine whether 

diie amendments, though ceaaonable in them* 

selves, do not render the law absurd, by de** 

ranging its general economy. 

Aocordiag to the letter of the dbarter, :each 
amendment should be referred to a committee, 
there to be discussed : b,ut of two evils it was 
requisite to daoose the least, and necessity has 
led to aetting aside an article, that would hsi^e 
rendered all deliberation impossible. 

The last stage of the dtscussioin paving arrivi^d, 
^Both^ng remains but to proceed to the baUot> 
such being our mode of i^kpsdng votes* Here, 

Y 2 
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at least, it would seem no loss of time is to be 
apprehended : but this is far from being the case. 
The forms of calling. on the members by name 
[appel namwal] and examining the ballot [dipou- 
Ulement du scrutin] are such; that we have found 
means of employing three quarters of an hour in 
a process, that would be finished in ten minutes, if 
we adopted the balloting boxes used in England, 
in clubs where secrecy of voting is practised. 
And suppose the appel nominal to be demanded 
on several articles of a projected law, which Aiay 
very easily happen, whole days would be spent 
in counting black and white balls. It would be 
too much, were our lives as long as those of the 
patriarchs. 

But will a day never arrive, when our deputies, 
shaking off this deplorable timidity, will be proud 
of displaying their opinions in the face of their 
country; and when, far from concealing them- 
selves behind the curtain of a ballot* a curtain 
indeed easily lifted, they will take care, as in 
England, to publish a list of the. majority and 
minority on every important question ? In France, 
you will tell me, public voting would be too 



favourably t6 men in power. — At fir&t, * peiiiaps : 
it would : in the course of time, I dou^t it much. 
What kind of liberty most it be^ that has no am- . 
bition but that of fdching a few laws by the help 
of a mysterious urn, without ever acquiring the ^ 
faculty of forming men and citizena? 

We have followed the different phases of the > 
discussion of a projected law in the chamber of - 
deputies : we. will leave the orators of the govern- ' 
ment, to accompany it to the chamber -of peers* ^ 
where* Mobliged to sift over again beyond the 
power of' mortal strength arguinents already ex- : 
hausted by the debates of the other chamber, 
they will gather the bitter fruits of the regal 
initiative.' But I must point out to you one 
deficiency, in our constitutional laws, , which* 
under varidus circumstances, may lead not only 
to interminable delays, but to serious dangers: 
this is the total absence of -means of communi- 
cation between the chambers. Suppose one of 
them should insist • on an athendment, which the 
other should obstinately reject. Here the wheels 
of government would be completely : stopped : 
an inconvenience that would be avoided, if we 
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hftdi like the iBnglish ^iiiinmnt> thdfife ftM ^bt- 
fei^hces of the pkisOied chafnbef» wh<3#e idtalMiii- 
Bioners from fifoth bhtacheB of the i^^tUre 
adjuH titid obtitA^ di^^rence^ by recipto^ tioh* 
cessions. ^ 

Now let us take a Hpid view of the otd^i- of 
debateii) in th<6 hotise of tommons : M^e shitll' meet, 
nd doubt, with some captioes, anditotade kbuse^; 
but m (bV^ry thin!^ e^isfential to the progress ol^ 
btiiitit^bs irt l^ball find pttimptitude, inethod, iind 
sim^litiity^ >vhere with Us Wi6 hav^ ^seiti nothittg 
but diMtOriiiess and cohfhiiioh. 

Th6 house of cdttimons hais t^d ^odis ijf ek*- 
eie^ ito influ^b^ on the conc^ertUi Of thfe to^Yv 
tt^, a^ itk ifitegf^l pidrt of thl6 legisliitite body, by 
p&B^ing laWSj and as a gtahd baliOfaal touhcU by 
addifesi^ to the kiHgi and by resOlUtibh^. 1%^0 
rfe^olttfiOAs inky h6 eithier a g^fa^ kbtiOolMe- 
m«kkt of ia& iMentibn, thiat Will subs^Vi^dntiy appear 
ih the ^h^^ of a bill ; bt 'it defelaratlOfa Of bdmih 
p¥ind|):i!6i, imi. tb^ hUihiifeiMtidti iX ^it^b %eti^ 
' tim&ntt», as fot ihstaiigb ihb cel^bi^t^ 'iMotioh of 
m. Dunbii^, !lh 1760 : ^* ^t th6 ihHb^hb^ of 
^t cTo\^^ has inclieased, is ih^teasih^^ iitid ought 
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tQ h^ <^in)$h9d." But as wfoat qon^erp;; us is 
to compfire th^. proof «dwg$ we follow i^ the; 
discussioii of kws witk tlioae eQ^oecrato^. hy, 
long experience ia £figlftii4« let u9 eopfine o^r«. 
selves to i^r^mng th^prfgr^s of « Ijill fropR i|» 
origin to its {i4optiPQt 

Tli« first step, toward pr^99tipg.» biU ». .^o. 
Qbtiua leave oi the hciude^ The saewlier with, 
whom it originates, whether bfi belosg U> 1h«^ 
miniatcy or the Qp|^oaitioii» begins therefore, with 
giving Aotioe, that on such a day he viFill mov^ ftir 
leave to bring. ia a bill, the purpose of whieh hA 
mentioas. >Tbin Ibnnality ip; strictly obsei^edj^ 
thut the houm »ay not be tAkep mmw»res, 9^4 
thfi* the atitagpnififU of the bill imy be prepare4 

to oppose it. In general, a great deal of pourte^y 
tikkes ptoc« in ^^se prelii)a^iari?s, 9fxd we qire 

WYpluatorUy jeewn^fd pf ^^ WQi^s of tbfl 
Gnglinh gxeii%4)i9r§ fit tb§ battle 9C Fpntjsqtoy : 
'* Qmi\»m» of the Frep?h guards, fire firat'' 
Fwnja the beginning i^ny menaber of the hoiise 
nifty declare; that he will puppprt or oppose the 
bill io be pff€^f9iiedi aceording as i^ shall or ^hall 
not include this or that claitse, which he inay 
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deem desirable; and in pursuance of this/decta- 
ration the partisans of tile bill> itsmpporten 
according to the received phrase, have it In their 
choice, either to nu>dify . it, or to contest ,the 
point. You see already. how much delay and 
useless discussion may often be spared by this 
simple mode of proceeding : for, if it be a minister 
or a member of weight belonging to the majority, 
who * declares on what conditions the bill will 
receive his assent, the member with whom it 
Originates will knpw at the outset what he. niay 
reckon upon; and, in concert with bis party, 
determines to make or refuse the concessions 
demanded, according as he has most at heart 4iie 
result of the division or the effect the debate will 
produce. 

On the day appointed^ . he who brings in the 
bill, unfolds its motives ; he is seconded by a 
membei? of the same party; the bill is laid on the 
table ; and the speaker puts thb question, whether 
it shall be read the first time. The lists are then 
open, and the adversaries of the bill may either 
oppose the reading directly, or put it off by moving 
for an adjournment. 
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^ It is not usual for a debate to. take place. at the 
first reading of a bfll ; or. at least the general 
principle, of it only is then considered: for it 
scQms by no means reasonable^ to combat the 
particulars of a bill that. has not yet been read; 
and it would be a waste of time, to end^avour to 
amend what may. perhaps be rejected . altogether 
the next moment. 

Accordingly the second reading is .the proper 
field of battle. The bill has then been printed ; 
it is known to the whole house ; and the period is 
arrived, to attack it as a whole, or to modify it by 
amendments, since there is then a presumption, 
that it will be adopted- 
After the second reading too it is usual, to send 
the bill to a committee, either special, or of the 
whole house. This however is merely a custom, 
to which there are many exceptions* Important 
propositions are sometimes discussed in a general 
committee immediately after the first reading; 
and there are even certain motions, that can be 
made Only in a committee. Sometimes too it 
happens, particularly when local measures are in 
question, that the supporters of the bill themselves 
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dtfiim it to )>6 sent dii^tly to a comBittee, ttther 
t» idntw it up in a more eorrect form, or to collect 
fiK^tSy andliear the parties interested in it. 

Special comnittees are either oomposed of a 
cMftaiQ number of membecB. named exelndrrely by 
tine house^ or free to all members who choose to 
be present at the deliberation. In the former 
case they are called sekct comndUe^St in the latter 
apm committees. Sometiootes too the tMture of 
the subject . ireqmres, tbftt what pissed in the 
eowmittee .should be kept secret^ wd then the 
Slumbers ace sworn to. tecreoy^ . ' 

The comnfuttees may be elf)cte4 ia YUriQus. 
ways : either by ballot, or by {MseiMWg a \v^ in 
the. nsnal-sliape.Qf a motioti» or lastly^ iu tb^ dise 
of eoistested eleetions, conformably to an iageniQU^ 
mode presctifaed by a particular law, Bi:it most 
CMtimoidy the proposer of a com«oittee gives a 
list of the persom^of whom he wi^be^ it to bo 
ci^npeaed. Other members^ if it appiear roq^ite^ 
pitopoee the .additum of this or that name to the 
list: and ill general a aense of decorm^ is i^uf- 
ficicttt^ to indicate to him who presento it, that it 
QU^ht to contain some members of oon^eqa^^icie 
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ia iHie party. <^poi^te to liis ownu Basidea, a 
prwiouB debate having disclosed to the house 
who are; best acquaiirted with the istabject» tfaete 
is reason to presume, that the selection will lie 
made with discernment. It is an esitablished ruie^ 
not to include ih a specif comtnittee> any mem* 
beriSy who have argued for rejecting the pro* 
pos^ altnftgether, but such only as device it to be 
amended. In fact> a man who rejects a pro«- 
posal entirely,' doies not seem calculated to amend 
its diflbr^t parts. 
Obiserve bow mudi wisdom there is in these 

« 

parliamentary forms ; and at the ssune time how 
fiee they are fiom stiffiiess, and eny to be ac- 
commo^ted to the infinite variety of . human 
aflhiVs. Accordingly, it k in fact in the com* 
nditteM of the house of commons^ that all those 
^ttestions ipespecting regulaticma [quettioM sdmimr 
strtttiffis] are discussed^ which wittt ue are decided 
in the olBce ojf a minister, or in the privacy of a 
council of state* It is in die presence of the 
public, ofr at leaiit ^ the paitise ooncettied and 
their Counsel, that the cotnmittees examine wit* 
nereis, cokisuhfyeiri^vms^ofscifeiiee BMexpeaestce, 
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and. discuss aflfairs of every kiad referred to them r 
afiairs so numeroas, that sometiines a dozen com-' 
mittees, occiipied on different concerns, may he 
se^i assembled in the same room. These com- 
mittees meet at noon, and. their sittings ought to 
close at four o*clock, when those of. the house are 
opened for ;read!ng . prayers, but they receive an 
OTder to proloDg them. As. soon as the business 
of a committee is (finished, the chairman presesits 
himself at the bar, and at the call of the Spedcer 
comes forward and lays on the table the report 
with which he is charged. Nothing can be more 
simple and speedy. 

That this system however is spotted with many 
abuses! is. incontestable, as! numerous, compl^^ints 
bear witness. But at least there stands a remedy by 
the side of the evil: and if corruption sometimes 
creep into the committees, complaint may be 
immediately made to resound through the ho^se, 
for injured interests^ never fail to find an advocate. 

When the house, is formed into a general com- 
mittee, the mace is laid under the table; the 
Speaker quits his seat, which he alone has a right 
tp occupy, and appoints * temporary president. 
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M^ho takes his place at the table. A familiar dis- 
cussion then takes place» in which the debaters 
are freed from a rigid observance of the rules 
adopted in sittings of the house. A person may 
speak on a question as often as he thinks proper, 
propose amendments^ and suggest alterations in 
the style. A member, who would not venture to 
make a set speech, does not hesitate to make 
known a fact, or to request an explanation. Such 
a debate has all the ease of conversation. And 
here particularly is perceived the advantage of 
every member speaking in his place : as soon as 
he has finished what he had to say, he sits down, 
without thinking himself obliged to beat his brains 
for a peromtion. How often, on the other hand, 
have I seen our deputies as it were chained to the 
tribune, because they did not dare to descend 
from it, till they had hit upon some brilliant and 
sonorous conclusion for their speech ! 

When the general committee has finished its 
examination of the question submitted to it, the 
Speaker resumes his seat, and a report of the 
amendments adopted by the committee is made, 
while the house continues to sit. This report^ 
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addressed, as we may say> by the house to Ibe 
house itself, may seem whimsuwi at first Vkm: 
but we are soon aware how es9eDtial this finstom 
is, to avoid a surprise! and maiataiii the gravity <tf 
debate. 

At lengA the bill comes to a third reading; and 
all the members haying had time to review it, atid 
examine the modifications it has undergcme ia the 
course of the debates, there is no fear, m with us, 
of the serious inconvenience I have noticed abow, 
that oi voting blindfold <m a proposed law, the 
nature of which has often been changed by 
amendments. 

You see how simple and philosophical this^ 
course is : it is actually the way, in which the 
human mind proceeds* Do we tmce out a plaOr 
or propose any business whatev^ ? we jbegifi by 
considering the principle ; we then eyaio^ne the 
particular parts ; and lastiy we review what we 
have done as a whole. Such m the o^ji^et of the 
three debates. 

But if it be acknowledged, that ibis ^aM>de of 
deliberation is the wisest, it is no less certain, 
that it is also the most speedy* The numerous 



»^ 
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trials, to whidi a proposition i» sutgected befoir^ 
it is concluded 0n, calm tb« ftassion^ and p^eiwif 
6dlf4aYe from heing hurt: ilo^ i^nphea^x to tQlmm 
the riglit of s{ieakiiig» wlleu all ^aie wiie of havmg 
iiKMre than aott opportumty of eacpressiAg^ tbeir 
Bentitnents ; taleiiis of etery kind, merit of att 
descriptions^ find a piaoe suited to thew^ 4^4 
there is no hitrry ou any poiut. If 4ii..bmldUig 
have many places of egress^ the cr^wd \v;iU he 
dirided, and glide out without embairrasaQaeiitj: 
open but one door, let it be ever so wid^ you 
you will soon find it obstructed. Y4;m<ace aware 
however, that in urgent ca»es the tbree readings 
of a bill may take place o« the same day. 

The mode of eollectutug votes in the house of 
commons has in it something whimsical. It is 
one of those old traditionary customs^ that you 
meet at every step in England, notwithstanding 
ihe principle of melioration is there so vivacious 
and energetic. The Speaker, having put the 
question, desires those who are for adoptii;^ it to 
say aj/e,, and the opponents to say mo. ^ The ^ayes 
have it:" says tbe Speaker^ whenhe judges; &om 
the. sound of the vdiees, that the majority declares 
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for the affirmative. If no one pbject to this, tho 
decision becomes a law. And frequently, when 
measures are proposed to which there is no oppo- 
sition, we hear repeatedly murmured/ with a hol- 
low voice, and in a kind of established chaunt, 
which is uninterrupted by any answer: ''Let 
those who are for the question say aye, those who 
are of the contrary opinion say no. The ayes 
have it." They are so many laws adopted. But 
the minority, however small in number, has always 
a right to demand a division. For this purpose a 
member ri^es, and, contradicting the Speaker, 
declares, even if he alone had voted in the nega* 
tive, that the noe^ have it. The house is then 
divided : the members of one party go into the 
lobby, those of the other remain in their places ; 
and two tellers, nominated by each party, count 
the votes. 

The Speaker does not vote, except when the 
house is equally divided ; and it was his vote alone, 
as you know, that decided for the impeachment 
of lord Melville. In a general committee, as the 
Speaker does not execute the office of president, 
he is allowed to vote : but be refrains from it, on 
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a convictioQy that impartiality is bis first duty; 
asd availing himself of the privilege of remaining 
neuter, a privilege granted to him alone, he retires 
to hia seat while the votes are counted, as to 
a rock secure from storms. 

No doubt yott will charge me with having 
dwelt on these particulars of regulation with too 
much pedantry ; but on this point, I think I can 
justify myself* As in courts of justice forms are 
the, surest protection of the weak, in a deliberative 
assembly regulations are the best, we may often 
say the only, protection of the minority. And if 
it be certain, that without freedom of debate the 
most beautiful written constitutions would only 
be useless scraps of paper, we are led to acknow« 
ledge, that nothing in a representative govern- 
ment merits more serious attention, than the 
methods intended to assure the greatest possible 
latitude to this ffeedom. 

But there is another point of view, under wl^icfa 
the forms of deliberation in the assembly of re- 
presen^tives acquire a still greater importance ; 
it is the^Mftuence they exert on the nation by the 
authority of texample. The elective- qj^am her is 
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an object to which all citizens aspire : the coun- 
try, where it is not so, would be politically 
defunct : it is natural, therefore, that men's man- 
ners should be modelled by what passes in this 
assembly* 

If the business there be conducted with order, 
simplicity, and promptitude, the same qualities 
will not fail to be diffused through the nation ; 
the spirit of association will be progressive ; men 
will be accustomed to treat of their concerns in 
common; and the talent of debate will soon 
become fi^miliar to all the citizens. If, on the 
contrary, the legislative assembly exhibit a sad 
example of dilatoriness, confusion, or violence, 
the fatal contagion will spread over the country, 
and public morals be stifled in the cradle. Igno- 
raiit of the forms of a regular deliberation, wearied 
by the time lost in vain discussions, where all 
speak at once without arriving at any conclusion, 
the citizens will keep apart from each other, con- 
centrate themselves in the narrow circle of selfish- 
ness, and indolently leave to government those 
interests, which they ought themselves to defend 
and protect. 
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Whatever be the government under which we 
live, when such is the disposition of men's minds, 
we must renounce the idea of liberty. In nations, 
as with individuals, freedom consists in managing 
our affairs ourselves. 
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ADDITIONAL LETTERS 



or 



IL DE STAEL. 



Ws here publish two fragments of letters on England^ 
which were to hare been the first in the second volume. 
The intention of Mr. de Stael was to treat in this yolnme 
on the Elections^ the Catholics of Ireland, and the 
Religions State of the Country. The following are the 
heads of the chapters, annexed to this MS. : 

EhctioHS, Towns, Counties. 

Whigs. 

Catholic Question, Clergy. 

He was not able to write more than these few pages ; 
we think they will interest the public, first on account of 
the true and ingenious ideas which they contain, and then 
Sis being the last work of a man so worthy of regret, and 
who was removed from the world at so early an age. 
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You desire me, Sir, to continue our correspond 
dence, and you encourage ine by the assurance 
that the first letters, M^hich I addressed to you, 
have not been without utility. 

In publishing them out of deference to your 
advice, I could not help feeling more than one 
ground of uneasiness. I feared to say too much 
or too little — too much if I addressed my obser- 
vations to the mass of the public, which has only 
vague and incomplete ideas of England ; too little 
if I spoke only to those who, like you, had studied 
its history, constitution, and laws. Above all 
things, I feared lest a trite patriotism should 
accuse me of Anglomania, and reject even the 
reflections, with which I was inspired by the sin- 
cere love of my country. 
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The indulgence with which my letters have 
been received, naturally revived my confidence, 
but it is much less by flattering my vanity, than 
by making me feel a pleasure of a higher order. 
I have been convinced by my personal experience, 
that the love and the desire of truth are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of our age, and that 
there is no country in Europe, where this love is 
more real and more decided than in Fraace. 
People have done me the justice to believe the^ 
I sought truth with sinctfity, with that good-wiil 
which is one of the conditions necessary to have 
a just impression of the objects which we observe ; 
and then the uprightness of my intentions has 
supplied the place of litera]:y merit. 

I am now therefore able to speak to the public 
with a degree of confidence, I might almost say 
fiimiliarity. I feel myself at ease, as in a con* 
versation in which the speakers, without a&y 
reserve, think only of assisting each other to 
come to a solution which may satisfy th«m. 

I have also naturally experienced a pleasure of 
another kind, on se^g the hope reidised, which 
I had conceived when I wrote to you my first 
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iBtters. They have becooie, I irill not say the 
oaose, but the occasioo, "which has induced accu^ 
rate and able observers to a practical study >of 
England. Many things which I had in view have 
been said better than I coold have said them, 
afid ia many respects I might consider this new 
volume as superfluous; but if there still remaia 
some prejudges to be dispelled, some use&il 
notioDs to be propagated^ such aa object is 
always worth pursuing, and .1 have neither su& 
ficimt talent nor suflScieat presumption to seA 
another 

That there are errors^ and even blunders in the 
ftret part of my correspondevee, is what I jam 
more convinced of than any body else can be« 
Pertiaps I onght to correct them, but this would 
be giving to my work mora importance than it 
dtterves; besides, I have not pretended to a 
figc^roup accuracy ; what I have attempted, and 
what I wish to have accomplished^ is, to give on 
the whole of the institutions, the manners and 
epHiions of England, some more practical ideas 
than those whinh are usually met with in books. 
liCt us then follow the same course^ since yon 
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encourage me to do so, and, if it is allowable in 
familiar language to borrow the expmssions of 
Scripture, ** Let us leave the things which ace 
behind." 

But a new species of diflScuIty stdps tneat the 
very beginning. When I began to write to you, 
I had seen England at different times ; the friend* 
ship with which I was honored by some men^ 
inost distinguished for their rank in society and 
their piiblic career, had permitted me to enjoy 
their conversation, and to profit by their know«> 
ledge; I might therefore believe, without too ntuch 
presumption, that I had enjoyed peculiar advan^ 
tages in observing England, and that by con* 
tinning to study it, I should at length become 
acquainted with it, and at least form a clear idea 
of it which should satisfy myself. I returned to 
it. I desired to see the country at the moment 
when a general election agitated the peofdes' 
minds, arid brought into play all the wheels Vrf' 
the political machine. I must confess to yoa« 
that far from my ideas becoming more clear, I 
feel niyself more incapable than ever of cohiciliat^ 
mg so many divers dementis, and of following the 
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tJMie of truth amidst such mttitiplied co&trast8«> 
Am I to ascribe it entirely to a want of perspi-* 
cacity » or is . there in the facts themselves a legi- 
timate explanation of the doubt which fills my 
mind ? Of this you will be the judge; and« at all 
events, the confession which I. make to you will 
not be useless, if it can guard othera besides 
myself against the dangers of superficial observa- 
tion and rash conclusionsv 

• * * 

. In many respects my admiration of England 
his remained the same. I still think that its civi- 
Hution ia more advanced than ours, and that for 
a. long time we. may and ought to profit by its 
example ; . but I am not the less convinced that 
Its. social, organisation requires fiindamental 
reforms, and I would not venture to affirm that 
iits political institutions are. sufficient progres- 
sively to lead to those reforms, without having 
dangerous crises to pass through. 

Ia this respect, perhaps, our situation is more, 
favorable than hers ; perhaps, after longf-con- 
tinned shocks, we begin to enter an easier and 
straighter path. The comparison of the career ^ 
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id thcte two countries^ dorui^ tbd liaiter ^w^ 
would almofit seem to point it 6\xt. 

Ib Enf land the govemmeiit 1»( gfradbnily ^th^ 
diaiwii froift the fidse road) ioto which Machicw- 
Kaa paltey bad led it ;. it has stveagthcwed itscif 
by nwtt of talent, who for the first tilne hme 
eadesvoured to pfau^e the adaaisMdrationr od a 
level with, the state of scnnce^ and wbosi^ ^cmks^ 
mical measures, whatever prejudiced mddH vaaf 
hare said, hare bad all the success that coild 
be expected from them. Whence thisa oofMl 
the tsroubles and the distress of Masicfaester^ 
whence come the smfferings of unhappy Irelttid f 
whetice oomes; in a tidie of pscfoand; i>eacb| witb 
all tbQBrcondit}Otts^andx}atward marks of uixiqQallodli 
prosperity, this feetingof distress which is seaateiif 
kept down by vigorous institatioifs, aMl> by a^ 
prolband sense o£ religion ? 

Let us now turn our eyes to Fravee. I haw 
no mind to plaiy the politician here, and I believe 
myself to be perfectly impartial while writing to 
yoa; but our government will have no right te» 
oomfihBiin, if in judging of the state of the country, 
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its ioflnciiice has been lait entirely out of the 
(|ue8tion. Equity cannot go farther: for if we 
were to judge of its intentkms by its attempts^ 
acd of itfi influence by its acts, we must hold 
a^othw language. Let uis then take it for what 
it really is, for a constraint, for a troubleBome 
obstacle to the moral and politieal development 
q£ Fnance, but an obstade which is not powerfid 
enough to stifle the elefnents of piospeiprty and 
good sense, which germinate in the country. 
If notwithstanding^ this obstacle, prosperity has 
increased, if public good sense has made any 
progress^ will, it not be evident that we must i^ek 
the cames in the very^ constitution of society, in 
the mannera of the people, and the i^ate of 
property ? 

A' constant subject of meditation is afforded 
by the sight of two neighbouring countries, con* 
tinually connected by comm^erce and business, 
making a daily exchange of books and ideas, as 
well as of goods and of merchandise, governed by 
analogous political laws, (since our Charter is but 
an imperfect imitation of the Engli^ Constitution,) 
a«d nevertheless remaining so different in their 
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manners and their teadency, that, we miiBt . siqr 
in certain respects^ they are placed at .the twi&. 
extremities of the social scale* 

This contrast is the more striking, as it does 
not seem that the difference in their character 
and turn, of mind is sufficient to account for it* 
I will even venture to affirm* contrary to \k». 
common opinion, that there is more analogy i|b 
this respect between France and England, than 
is usually thought, and that notwithstanding their 
common Germanic origin, the German nations, are 
further than we are from the. English^ in their 
natural dispositions. This analogy i^tamfests 
itself more and more, since the French character 
has ceased to be degraded by the example, of a 
frivolous court, or depressed by military des^ 
potism. We are beginning to grow sejrious^ 
practical and prompt, without heedlessness; and 
these are, in my opinion at least, the most striking 
features in the English characf6r. 

And nevertheless what an immense distance 
separates the two people! 

On the one hand, institutions consecrated by 
age, and which have taken deep root in the? 
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peop)e^s minds; an administration of justice, 
trhich is the master-piece of human intelligence ; 
a powerful and mild aristocracy, with a demo- 
cracy full of vigor; public manners strongly 
marked, and ready to defend with energy ail the 
laws; all the national customs ;^ immense riches; 
an active and persevering industry; and, as the 
brats of this vast edifice, the universal and 
tmaltefable sense of right. But if in all those 
divers elements, the sum of good is immense, 
there is not the less reason to be surprised at the 
mass of evil. Crying abuses subsist in the face 
of unlimited publicity, and without any serious 
thought of combating them suggesting itself, even 
to those who suffer most by them; absurd cus- 
toms maintain their ground, by the side of the 
soundest good sense ; the misery of Manchester,' 
with the luxury of London ; unparalleled frivolity 
by the side of serious and exalted virtues; 
unheard-of scand^s and profound piety; and 
under. the most enlightened of European govern- 
ments, Ireland more wretched than the countries 
subject to the despotism of Austria. 

What do we see on this side of the channel ? 

2a 
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to Uberiiesjwithav^ ^paraiftei?* svppT|»4v»pe4< .W^ 
it. were, on the . a4atHUf tn^^v^ inojifi;c|^/!, jaa 
in^IPie^ct w^^wayetT'ig^M'^'^^^ pCjui^tioQ;. 
aiijafistpcr^<^ iw^t^c^ ip4ep^a(^nqBrf wid withfMBjt 

we/a^tfe n^d^^jffffffcj. wItUqutxigw; fe^,lwge % 
ivf^&^ no pul^^ i3»prals ; nci equal wrnj^.to.res^ji 
«PEr^w>ftf i>ut!li^le,ar^,to.4^epd evei» i^}f^ 
w«^^Jb^vf aoiqu^, Do^ no^t $ee;pft tliftt.«,«/ti4«^ 
of, fb^ty . con|ipo8e4 of suc^ elemenl^, P^^ 
Vmml^AmW9M<^ spealjaplef a^ ye)^ ysJ^ 
»«W5fl?l. -9^Wret 980,, Ippk .. a^ Ranee, . wlf^mf, 
bjejwfe struck jby.itsptogress, at^.l^he prjwjieri^, 
ot its jp(tob^^i|j)|s^ In i(Hl^^i.n^>i«i^y,i8.,t^ 

^n49«^Mly:r> «ciiriti^,are wan^jfr ; Unr 
doubte^y^, we . h^f .. n© reaj . bf^o^ ; to oppcifg 
to tbe ^ap^9e.8 of ppyv^^, bj»f .1^ .s^tf P^jp«1>Hfi 
modei»tipq,.a «?»efa|.P9fift^C^?K»Rri^^fupp^ 
their place in. a.,certaii[i .d^r^i f,pd^,fae^^^ 
becaijAe weam without; ^rasti^utiiwiSr. ei^^i^^giqod 
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or bad, nothing can long maintain its grauR4; 
which will not bear the examination of reason. 
The relations between man and man aresinifple 
and* true ; moral and intelleictual superiority are 
estiottated 9t their real vadue, and the advantages 
of birth or of situation^ in themselves without 
influence, resume their place in public opinion 
whenev^ they are accompanied by individual 
merit ; a taste for serious^ideas and occupations 
tites the place of royal and imperial vanities ; a 
love of ordet animates all classes, because all 
have something to preserve, and if egotism has a 
gT^at shar^ in the endeavours of each to improve 
his private condition, social and political order 
do not. derive the less advantage from his efforts ; 
for if liberty invites wealth, wealth does not 
delay to demand liberty. 

I here expect the often^repeated observation, 
that the French are indifferent to liberty, and 
attach no real importance except to equality; 
while the English, on the contrary, loving liberty 
abbve all things, consider aristocracy as a neces- 
sary guarantee, under a constitutional monarchy. 

This observation, like all commonplaces, has 

2 a2 
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some truth, in it, with mach that, is vjtgue and 
inaccurate. 

Undoubtedly, there is no more disgraceful 
propensity in the human heart, than, that which 
would lead it to prefer a servitude equal for all, 
to a^ liberty purchased by some inequalities of 
rank, fortune, or birtii. I must also confess, 
there still exists in France a class of men. who 
have. need to learn, that there is no more dignity 
of soul in looking at superior stations in society 
with a jealous eye, than in seeking them with 
ambitious vanity. Let us go no. farther, and, not 
forget that aristocratical institutions, are only the 
meai>s, while the object is first of all liberty— 
that is.to say, justice and morality:— then prospe- 
rity. Now there is a point, at which aristocratic 
customs would end with rendering illusory. all 
the best guarantees of liberty. 

. In vain I shall be told, in vain shall I say to 
myself, that there is nothing exclusive in consti- 
tutional aristocracy; that every kind of career is 
open to every body; that there is, no social 
advantage, that is not accessible to talent and to 
fortune; it is nevertheless true, that the obstacles 
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may be so muhiplied^ and the object placed so 
higb^ that for one who sucoeieds in reaching it, 
there are thonsanda who suffer and perish by the 
way. 

I have enriched myself by labours which have 
been advantageoua to my country; as well as to 
myself; I desire honorably to enjoy my fortune im 
my native province, and to. acquire the influence, 
and the means of being usefiil, which landed pro- 
perty confers. How can I do this, if I am, as it 
were, imprisoned on all sides by ;the immense 
possessions, which are perpetuated by entails in 
one family, the head of which is perhaps the 
most useless of men ? 

I have conceived thie plan of a canal, which 
will animate the commerce of a whole town; 
which will enrich a whole province: very well; 
but it must pass through the park of a great 
nobleman, to whom the plan is inconvenient, and 
all is stopped* I may certainly have recourse to 
the power of Parliament, and to the still greater 
poM^er of the press ; but whom shall I find in the 
Parliament ? the friends^ the r^ations, the depen- 
dants of him whose interests I have to oppose; and 
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years, generations perhaps, may pai^ away, befoos 
tbb repeated attacks of opinion hare been a^ 
to'bte^k tbis phalanx. A lobg time vriU even 
elapse, before opmion pronounces itself; for ie« 
spect for vested rights is so deeply rooted in the 
heads of the English, tiiat nobody takes it anuss 
if the ixkost burtlreiison^ privileges are enforced 
i?Htii the utmost rigor, t A elef^inan, otherw^e 
charitable and virtuous, will indke no scruple <tf 
ikadtki'g his tithe to the uttermost farthing; of 
the poorest df his parishioners; A man^ ainixUe 
and kind in other respects, will not think it straage 
to deprive liis Mend of his rank and his fortunei 
if some musty parchment, five hondred tears eM. 
persuades his attorney that he ints a* good tide; 
and there is no country in the world, in wbi<^ 
the maxim, '' Summuni ju$y summa ii^uria,^'i» 
so little received, as in Bngland. ' ' 

What shall we say of thousands of men, who 
languish in the prisons, Where they are brought 
up in the school df vice, for no other crime than 
hamg taken some partridges from the lord of the 
manoi^? Suppose for a moment, that it should 
be thought expedient to introduce among lis the 



English gaine*laws ; to prohibit the sale and pur- 
chase of game ; to forbid every one who is not an 
esquire, or proprietor of a landed estate of a 
hundred a year, the plewufe of walking with a 
gun in his hand, in his own field ; and I ask you 
if any government would be strong enough not 
to fell in sych an ^nteiprise/, and if, notwithstand- 
ing the mute docility which the administrative 
liionsitefry'lias isoldti^f m^refss/ed u j^oWour'hianti^ers, 
~^ t&e Wlibte icountry vr6ixXii ndt lifbifk btit iiitd uitir- 
liittit {bid ihsurt^c^ibnt Stibh, hbWeTer, irdfHe 
laws which' tiieir palpable absurdity does hot 
hihaeV*oiia( maintainitrgiKehrgtdiind ihW^ 
afad every, year the l^arfiarthelit Ityt^iis with 
p^i^nce, in support of' stich a system, t dare kdt 
Hsif to ^ments, 1)tit^o 1atri^%6 "wbicfa ^^diitea 
a imile idf compasstbn. 
I totftd Multiply exiattiples, W«^ ikfiii^mi^ 



* The e«d of this letter k irmtiog, 
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LETTER II. 



On ike Organisaiion of the CkmrU of Justice. 

There are not under the canopy of hearen two 
things more different^ I may say more ojq^osite^ 
than the judicial organisation of England and 
that of France. This difference is such> that a 
Frenchman and an Englishman who converse oq 
this question are at first scarcely able to under* 
stand each other. All such words as Judge» 
Tribunal, Administration of Justice, excite in the 
minds of each different images and ideas, which 
it is impossible to reconcile. Tell a Frenchman 
that thirteen judges are sufficient for the admin** 
istration of all the civil, and the greater part of 
the criminal justice, in a country so populous as 
England; in a country in which the state of 
society is complex ; whose commercial relations 
embrace the two hemispheres ; whose legislation 
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is full of difficulties; tell him that these thirteen 
Judges not only keep the business in general in 
a regular train, but that almost the half of them 
iiave often nothing to do— he will not believe 
you; he will suspect some suppression^ or some 
paradox, in what is however a mere statement 
of the truth. 

Tell an Englishman that France has between 
four and five thousand magistrates, without 
induding the justices of peace, and the members 
of the tribunals of commerce — his first impylse 
will be to laugh. ** Four thousand judges!'^ he 
will exclaim, '' but where do you find all this 
army ? In England^ when one of our twelve 
superior magistrates dies, or retires, we are often 
much embarrassed to find a successor. How 
then do you come to be so rich ?" Afterwards 
curiosity will perhaps induce him to ask you 
some questions respecting a system which seems 
so strange to him— but most certainly he will not 
take the trouble to study it ; he will think that 
he discovers in it, at first sight, such indications 
of folly, that he will excuse himself from all 
furthei: examination, and will be confirmed in 
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Ws proud conviction df the strpciriotity' df ' the 
tribnnals of his own country. Will he be ^Jirong ? 
Ithh is what we are going t« <(&tstaitie: but 
liidierto the presumption is* in 'Ms ifov6r, ibr If it 
tippears tsurprising at first ' iriew, that ^hirtfeen 
jttdges can be suflScient for twelve miHitttis of 
men; many hypotheses present tUettiselveS to 
lexplain so extraordmary a feet. We may suppose 
either that law-suits are less numerous^ or that 
themode t)f proceeding is more rapid' liian cflse-* 
where. But how can we imagine' that any nation 
whatever can produce four thousand ihdividttals 
tfudowed with all the talents, and all the virtiies 
impHed in the august title of mug:istrate ? To ikk 
ft country for four thousand judgfes, isard an 
intelligent man, is as unreasonable as to require 
v£ it four thousand tragic poets, or four thousand 
historians. 

And even supposing that France was gifted 
with such a marvellous intellectual fecundity, 
what able lawyer would be willing to give Up his 
practice for the wretched salary, and the tlrifling 
respect, which are attached to the ratik of a 
magistrate of the tribunals of the first instance? 
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If ever public good sense should make some 
progress, what would be said of an age, and of a 
country, in which 100,000 francs are given to a 
ohambetloin to stand four times a year behind the 
kihg's dhair-^166 louis to a judge, to decide every 
day on the lives, the honour, and the fortune of 
his fellow-citizens ? Let us, however, hasten to 
say, to the glory of the French nation, however 
small the salary of the magistrates, pecuniary 
corruption is almost unknown. Would to heaven 
the same could be said of the other corruption 
whi6h is exercised by political iiduence, by 
Mdal connections, by the fear of displeasing, or 
the wish of obliging, and above all, by the desire 
of promotion ! a corruption which is much more 
dangerous, because it insinuates itself into the 
heart every moment, and does not appear in that 
hideous form which serves as a warning to the 
inost hardened consciences. 

There is a superstition in politics, as well as in 
religion; people repeat certain words with a 
blind faith, without troubling themselves about 
their real value. Of this number is the nomi- 
nation of the magistrates for life : we have seen 
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that the Bnglish consider this as a point of great 
iniportance. We. have imitated thein, and un- 
doubtedly with reason; but still it. must be 
examined if what is an important guarantee for v^ 
them, is not among us a mere show of an insti- 
tution. 

When the dignity of judge is a supreme rank, 
reserved for a small number of lawyers of the 
first order, invested with all the; splei^pr. of 
learning, power, and fortune, the perpetuity . of 
such an office incr^ses at the same time th0 
independence of him who holds it, and the con- 
fidence of those subject to his jurisdiction^ whpeie 
eyes are fixed upon him. But what signifies 
the perpetuity of an office, when he who fills it 
thinks only of quitting it to obtain a better ; when 
a judge may become a counaellpr, president of a 
chamber, first president ; what do I say ? when 
he considers it as a promotion to quit the bench 
of the magistracy, to descend into the parquet 
des gens du roil We might as well speak of the 
irremovableness of a sub-lieutenant. 

In England it is thought of so much importance 
that the functions of a judge should be a kind of 
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priesthood, excluding all further ambition^ that 
even in the small number of twelve, it is very 
rarely, and contrary to the unanimous wish of all 
friends of liberty, that one of the puisne judges, 
as they are called, is promoted to the place of 
president when it becomes vacant. The judge^ 
upon enteiing on his oflice, is told to renounce 
hope, but it is the restless and servile hope of the 
ambitious. The peaceful career of the sage 
remains open to him, and the rich.emQluments of 
fais office allow him to divest his mind of all 
earthly cares, to devote himself entirely to the 
study and meditation of the law. The salary of 
the English judges, which according to our ideas 
was already considerable, has been found insuf- 

« 

ficient In the last session of Parliament it was 
increase'd more than one third with the almost 
unanimous assent of all parties. 

All lawyers agree upon the necessity of placing 
justice within the reach of every body; but 
there are two modes of obtaining this object: 
one, to multiply the number of the magistrates, 
and to place in every district subaltern judges 
whose decrees shall be liable to be. corrected by 
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on6 or more superior courts : the other to '- mike 
the supreme magistrates travel, and to bruhg the 
pdLtliei immediately into their presence^ Iti the 
first of these sysl^ms, the state seems to sajr to 
the people; we offer you first of all a justice of 
iof^or t](uality ; endeavour to be contented <with * 
it ; it is good enough jfor the country people; if 
hdMTever you are n6t satisfied with if, dnd tequire 
somethiBg better, go to the Court of Appeal; yon 
will have'judges more devaied in dignity, wbA 
who, doubtless, more skiifol, will not fall into tl^ 
same en'o^s as the judges of the first instance^ 
To this it seems thdt the poor parties ittighl 
answer^ why do you not give us at once'the be6t 
justiee you have in yoUr power, instead of odHgiBg 
lis to sacrifice our time ^d our money for justice 
of bad quality ? 

In England it is the twelve supreme judges^ 
ifhb twice a year visit all the provinces, and 
who, according to the technical explieciaion of the 
commission of Oyer and Terminer, with* wbidh 
they are invested, hear and decide all causes both 
civil and criminal. I shall continually have to 
pbint out to you the immense advantages of tbiis 
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syiitem QYW 1;hajt of the muHipUcity of sedentary 
judg|ss :. but before I eater iuto aay detail oa the. 
admix^^tnktiioaof ju3ticje», 1 wish to Jay before you 
a fir$t cQos^eratloa \Khicb striken me« la order, 
that a country may acquire ftU tbewwal develop* 
ment of which it is susceptible, that the citizens 
may be free to employ their talents in the manner 
most advantageous to themselves and to the 
community, two things seem to me to be neces- 
sary — ^first^ that the law shall be the same for all, 
and in all parts of the country ; the other, that 
local interests, where they do not interfere with 
the public interest, should be directed according 
to the wish of those who know and participate in 
them ; in a word, that justice be uniform, and its 
administration varied. This is exactly the inverse 
of what happens in France. We are possessed 
with the mania of centralizing, as it is called in 
the administrative jargon. The bureaux of the 
Minister of the Interior have the ridiculous pre- 
tension of imposing the same form on the most 
diverse interests ; of knowing every thing, better 
than every body ; and of holding the country, as 
it were, in leading-strings. A clerk, who never 
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saw any tliiiig in his life beyond the books of hid 
office, decides the most various questions from 
one end of France to the other, and upon which 
those alone who reside on the spot can hare 
accurate and practical notions. 



THE END. 



HOWLBTT AND BRIMMBR, PRINTBAt, 
FRITH tTRERT> lOHO, LOROOll. 
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